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INTRODUCTION. 


We have arrived at a crisis in our history, which 
demands of all enlightened Protestants, that they 
should well understand the grounds of their separation 
from the see of Rome. A series of events, which it 
is unnecessary to particularize, has roused the advo¬ 
cates of Romanism to unwonted activity and Seal jn 
the propagation of their tenets; and though truth has 
nothing permanently to apprehend in conflict with 
error, it would ill become its real friends to sit down 
in ignoble ease, while antagonist powers are mustering 
their forces, and girding themselves for renewed con¬ 
flict with the armies of the living God. 
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The writings of such men as Dr. Wiseman, to say 

' . , r 

nothing of the Tracts continually issuing from “ The 

0 

Catholic Institute,” should awaken, on the part of 
Protestants, a corresponding, zeal for the diffusion of 
the life-giving doctrines of the Reformation. ^ Without 
yielding to the unworthy fears of those who imagine 
that Protestant principles and institutions are about to 
be supplanted, and that Rome is again destined to sit 

c 

“ as queen ” among the nations, it is highly necessary 

that the friends of the Reformed faith should bestir 

themselves, and that the dogmas of Popery should 

be confronted with that heavenly truth “ which is 

quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
( 

sword.” 

r c * 

This course has ^become the more imperative upon 
Protestants, inasmuch as Rome has found a powerful 
ally within 'the bosom of this Reformed community, 
among *a fclass of divines, “ who,” as the Bishop of 
Chester has well expressed it, “ sit in the chairs of 
the Reformers, and traduce the Reformation.” As 
the advantages possessed by this highly respectable 
body of polemics for the propagation of their tenets, 
are peculiarly formidable, from the position which 
piapy of them occupy in one of our Universities, and 
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.as public instructors of the people, it may reasonably 
be feared, that not a few converts will be > made to their 
doctrines, both among the clergy and the laity. They 
are. men of respectable, acquirements, ■ of amiable 
deportmeijtj and of severe devotion. And imbued as 
they are with notions subversive of Protestantism, on 
the vital subjects of the Rule of Faith, the Christian 
Sacraments', the doctrines of Regeneration and Justi¬ 
fication, the celibate of the clergy, the use of relics, 
and prayers for the departed,—the utmost vigilance 
and determination will be required, on the part of all 
sound-hearted Protestants, in resisting this insidious 
form of Romanism, the more dangerous on account of 
its professed hostility to the papal chprch. 

Its substantial identity with popery is abundantly 
manifest from the fact, that the same weapons which 
must be resorted to in waging war with* Rome, are 

t 

equally necessary and equally available, in contending 
with the authors of the Tracts. It is not in the 
essences of things that the new school of theology 
differs from the more temperate advocates of Romanism, 
but in the extent to which certain doctrines are* to be 
carried, and in the adjuncts with which they are to be 
connected. 
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History is the faithful mirror Which reflects the real 
characters both of truth and error; and those who 
have traced the rise and progress of Romanism, will 
be at no loss to determine the chronological niche in 
which to place the writers of “Tracts for the Times.” 

f 

Ibey are by no means originators, but copyists. All 
that they contend for, they have borrowed from Rome 
in her own phrase; and if they have allied .themselves 
with her before she reached the climax of her guilt, 
let all thoughtful men remember, that the embryo- 
errors of the Nicene period led on rapidly to the huge 
corruptions of the middle ages. Had our Reformers 
only contended for the doctrines of the Tracts, their 
struggle with Romanism would have been one for 
which the world would have been slenderly indebted. 
But no impartial examiner of the facts of history will 
identify thdir opinions with those of the class referred 
to. They were too fond, indeed, of appealing to the 
better sentiments of the Fathers, in support of their 
arduous contest with Rome; but the most distinguished 
of their number maintained views of the Rule of Faith, 
and of the right .and duty of individuals to examine 
the truth of God for themselves, independently of all 
. ecclesiastical dictation, at complete variance with the 
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published opinions bf the new school of theology. 

• t 

Indeed, it is not too much to affirm, that if Luther, 
and Zuingle, and Calvin, and Latimer, and Knox, had 
symbolized with the authprs of the Tract?, there would 

have been no Reformation, and Rome would have been 

• • 

yet triumphant in all the nations of Europe. For tBe 
same reasons it may be justly apprehended, that Eng¬ 
land will .secede from the position taken by her noble 
army of Protestant martyrs, in proportion as she listens 
to the semi-papistical creed now held out for her 
adoption. 

But in proportion as an intelligent laity shall make 
themselves acquainted with the stern lessons of history, 

and with the actual character of that momentous 

• • 

struggle in which the great body of the Reformers 
were engaged, they will be prepared to think and act 
for themselves, an<J will be as reluctant to yield up 
their consciences to the doctors of Oxford, as t6 those 
of the Vatican. No thorough-going Bible Christian 
will rise up from the perusal of the story of the 
Reformation, to rank himself with the disciples of the 
Tracts. 

’ The following Condensed View of “ the Protestant 
Reformation,” does not profess to be a minute detail«of, 
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all that pertains to that profoundly interesting event in 
the history of the Christian faith. . The object of the 

t 

writer has been to collect and condense the main facts 
connected with the triumph of scriptural principles 



abridge the materials of a large history, as to present 
its grand outline to the public in a single volume of 
reasonable size. He has been stimulated,, to this by 
no means easy task, not more by the spirit of the age, 
than *by a growing conviction that some such volume 
was imperatively required, to meet the exigences of 
a numerous class of readers, who either cannot find 
access to larger works, or cannot devote the time 
necessary to their careful perusal. 

For the instruction of this large and growing class, 
the author has mainly written; and if the knowledge 
of the Reformation here supplied shall be the means 
of rousing some to further inquiry, he will feel that 
he has not laboured in vain. It is high time for all 
the sincere lovers of Bible truth to bethink themselves 
of “ the signs of the times,” to rally round “ the living 
oracles;” “to contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered unto the saints,” and to take good heed lest 
the traditions of a corrupt antiquity should be suffered 
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to supplant the plain and p’alpable doctrines of inspired 
truth. 

In the following pages there will nothing dis- 
covered, it is hoped, of a. sectarian or denominational 

character, for this powerful reason, that Protestantism 

• • 

was not the struggle of a sect, but the combined effort 
of all the friends of the Bible, to rescue it from its 
long imprisonment, and to assert its right to be the 
sole standard of faith, discipline, and morals. This is 
common ground for true Christians of every name to 
occupy, and to this ground the author has in general 
restricted himself, being much more concerned for the 
establishment of great general principles, than for the 
triumph of individual forms of ecclesiastical polity. 

Among the writers consulted by him, the author 
would express his peculiar obligations to Dr. Mosheim, 
Mr. J. H. M. D’Aubigne, Mr. G. S. Faber, Mr. 
Blair, Dr. Barth, Pfizer, Dr. Stebbing, Dr. Cook, Dr. 
M‘Crie, Dr. Geddes, Mr. J. Taylor, Mr. Hartley, and 
others. He can only regret that the limitation of his 
plan has compelled him, in many instances, to satisfy 
himself with brief sketches, where lpore ample ^details 
would have placed the facts of history in a clearer and 
more impressive light. But such as this Condensed 
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View is, he offers it to the incjuiring youth of Great 
Britain, sincerely hoping. that it may aid the cause 
of truth, by r kindling or keeping alive the love of 

principles which rescued England and Scotland from 

(■ 

the yoke of papal bondage, and which, in their ampler 

i ' 

development, will ultimately achieve the spiritual liber¬ 
ties of all the nations of Europe yet enslaved by anti- 
christian powers 
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The Reformation from Popery was an event fraught 
with such benefits to mankind, that no consistent Pro¬ 
testant can allow himself to remain ignorant of its 
leading facts and characteristics. We live in an age 
when its great principles are by some openly traduced, 
and by others covertly assailed; and there is too much 
reason to apprehend that the battle of truth must again 
be fought, both with Romanism itself, and with other 
kindred'modifications of the same grand apostasy from 
Jhe primitive faith. 
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As no one can (duly estimate* the blessings derived 
from the' Reformation, without examining into the 
state of Europe at .the time when it arose, it will be 
necessary, in 1 the first instance, to appeal to the facts 
of history on this momentous theme. 

For ‘<nany ages the mists of error and superstition 
had been accumulating on the face of $very country 
in the civilized world, until, at last, “darkness covered 
the earth, and gross darkness the people.” A few 
glimmering lights, indeed, had all along sparkled 
amidst the more than Egyptian gloom ; hut they only 
tended to render the darkness more visible, without 
affording any immediate prospect of a day of glory 
and liberty to an oppressed world. 

The scattered remnant of the Vaudois, who had 
made such a noble stand against the tyranny and errors 
of Rome during the middle ages, was, at the com¬ 
mencement of the sixteenth century, a poor and de¬ 
spised feftv in the valleys of Piedmont, in that desolate 
and obscure corner of Europe which lies between the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. 

The voice which the immortal Wickliffe had lifted 
up against the usurpation, corrupt doctrine, and vicious 
practices of the papal see, had been silenced by the 
sword of vengeance, or hushed by the clamour of an 
interested and a depraved priesthood. 

The Bohemian confessors, whose distinguished leaders, 
Huss and Jerome, had caught the light of truth from 
the writings of Wickliffe, were now but a handful of 
obscure and oppressed individuals, too mean and in¬ 
significant to awaken in haughty and disdainful Rome 
any other feelings than those of sovereign contempt. 

The noble struggle to maintain or restore the truth 
‘of God was thus overborne, by craft and stratagem on 
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the one hand, or by exile, imprisonment, and death, 
o*n the other; while Rome gloried in the victory she 
had achieved, and ’her pontiffs .ruled with despotic 
sway every court and kingdom from one end of Europe 
to the other. 

It was the will of Divine Providence, thaf Rome 
herself should pave the way for that Reformation, which 
a few devoted spirits had sought in vain to accomplish. ’ 
There is a point beyond which the endurance of evil 
powers becomes next to impossible ; and such was 
truly the cage with the papal church, just before the 
knell of doom was rung in her ears. 

At the dawn of the sixteenth century, she “ sat as 
queen” among the nations, and said in her heart, 
“ I shall never be moved.” But in her own bosom she 
treasured up the elements of destruction and ruin. 
Her pontiffs, indeed, had ceased to fear the opposition 
of the heralds of an approaching Reformation ; but, 
with an infatuation by no means uncommon to the 
guilty, they had ceased also to dread the consequences 
of their own luxury, pride, avarice, and insatiable 
ambition. All was apparent tranquillity and repose ; 
but it was the stillness which often precedes the storm 
—it was the deceitful calm which sometimes* ushers in 
the desolating tempest. 

At the period when Rome thought herself most 
secure, she had reached the point of her greatest 
danger. If there were few who saw that the authority 
claimed by the bishop of Rome, was a shameful 
usurpation of the inalienable prerogatives of the great 
“ Shepherd and Bishop of souls,” there were many, 
both princes and private individuals, who loudly de¬ 
nounced his despotic sway, and who longed to burst 
asunder that iron yoke by which he had held them in 
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abject and unmitigated bondage for the space of more 
than eight hundred years' 

The period had aj,rived,’ when the decrees of councils 
and popes were associated in the minds of thousands 
with fraud, violence, avarice, and political wrong;— 
when tlje legates of Rome were regarded as the patrons 
of arroganefe, despotism, and exaction, iq every king¬ 
dom throughout Europe;—and when the lives of the 
clergy had become so reckless and dissolute, as to pro¬ 
voke the derision of earth, and the wrath of heaven. 

The revival of learning about this period, in many 
parts of Europe, contributed, in no slight degree, to 
shed light upon the glaring superstition, tyranny, and 
moral deformity of Rome; and many a cutting and 
well-timed satire was pointed against evils, which it 
required other and more ethereal weapons finally to 
vanquish. The progress of letters, under such men 
as Erasmus, revealed many a spectacle of tyrant-power 
—many*a gross and debasing superstition—many a 
dogma equally opposed to common sense and the word 
of God—many a scene of vice and immorality, which 
would have disgraced the harem of a Mahomedan 
prince. 

But in' opposition to this advancing light stood the 
mysterious power of the pope, as the professed vice¬ 
gerent of Christ on earth—a power which few had 
ventured to impugn, and which was no shadowy specu¬ 
lation, but an impregnable fortress, behind which the 
Roman pontiffs entrenched themselves in absolute 
security, and bid defiance to all the enemies of the 
church. 

The character of the popes, about the commence¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century, shows to what a fearful 
depth of corruption Rome had sunk, when men so 
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utterly lost to all virtuous feeling could be. endured. 
We read the history of such a prodigy of vice as 
Alexander VI., and we shudder at* the very thought of 
his professing to sit in the chair of Peter, and to be 
the vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth. It is impossible 
almost to conceive of any modification of crime, of 
which this head of an infallible church was not guilty. 
Perfidy, cruelty, licentiousness, avarice, and heaven¬ 
daring impiety, were the qualities which disgraced the 
whole scene of his pontificate. For eleven years, from 
1492 to 1508, did this monster of wickedness sway the 
destinies of F.urope ; until at last he perished by the 
very means which he had planned for the destruction 
of others. At a banquet which he and his son, the 
infamous Caesar Borgia, had prepared for some newly 
appointed cardinals, the poison intended for them was 
by some mistake administered to the contrivers of the 
plot; and the next day Pope Alexander VL died in 
exquisite agony, regretted by none but those who bad 
enriched themselves by pandering to his shameful vices. 

His successor, Pius III., enjoyed his dignities but 
for one short month, having been suddenly cut off by 
death. No sooner had he rendered his account, than 
the pontifical chair was seized on by fraud and bribery, 
in the person of Julian de la Rovere, under the as¬ 
sumed title of Julius II. This bloodthirsty bigot 
could be regarded in no other light than as a military 
despot, who spent his days and nights in camps, and 
made Rome, in the most literal and formidable sense 
of the term, a church-militant. With a cunning and 
artifice discreditable, in the highest degree, to his*pro¬ 
fessed office, he first strengthened his cause by an 
alliance with the Emperor and the king of France, 
•and then levied war upon the Venetians. Not content* 
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with this, he laid siege tp Ferrara; and at last, hav¬ 
ing secured, by an offensive league, the Venetians, 
Spaniards, and Swiss on his side, he turned his arms 
against the king of France, his former ally, in defiance 
of all the laws of national honour and integrity. The 
whole pontificate of this unhappy man was one con¬ 
tinuous scene of tumult, war, and bloodshed ; in 
which the interests of humanity and religion were alike 
trampled under foot, and in which the papal church 
assumed, in every respect, the air and character of a 
military despotism. 

How utterly abandoned must have been the state of 
a church, whose visible head, invested with the pre¬ 
tended attributes of infallibility, could be suffered to 
act such a part in the face of the whole civilized world! 
Assuredly it had altogether forsaken the doctrine and 
spirit of Christ, and had reached that climax of 
insolent pretension, which led many a prostrate prince 
to study revenge upon the most formidable antagonist 
of the peace of nations. 

Louis XII., the French monarch, was so much 
exasperated at the treatment he had received from 
Julius, that he seriously meditated hostilities against 
the Homan pontiff. He caused a medal to be struck 
off, upon which Rome was described as Babylon, and 
was threatened with speedy destruction. Not a few 
of the highest clerical functionaries belonging to the 
papal church, among whom were some cardinals, 
sympathized with the French king; and, under his 
sanction and that of Maximilian I., convened a council 
at Pisa, in the year 1511 , with the express object of 
reducing the exorbitant power of the pope, and setting 
bounds to the horrid superstitions and vices which 
everywhere disgraced the Christian cause. 
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The furious pontiff,* confident of his security, poured 
contempt on the refractory council, and treated it with 
absolute mockery and insult. Still, he was too much 
of a tactician to allow its proceedings to pass unnoticed ; 
and, accordingly, in 15 12, he summoned a council to 
meet in the palace of the Lateran, at which the"decrees 
of the Council of Pisa were utterly condemned and 
annulled ; and, had not death arrested the proceedings 
of the vindictive pontiff, the severest censures would 
doubtless have been heaped upon the French king, 
and the other sovereigns and ecclesiastics who dared 
to call in question the absolute sovereignty of the 
bishop of Rome. While the council was sitting, how¬ 
ever, the wretched Julius was summoned to the bar of 
God, and in that very hour his thoughts perished. 

In 1513, he was succeeded by Leo X., of the family 
of Medicis,* a man of less ferocious spirit, and a patron 
of learning and of the fine arts ; but shamefully 
regardless of the interests of religion, and' withal a 
libertine, a spendthrift, and, though in the chair of 
Peter, a reputed atheist. As might have been expected 
of such a man, he was eager to aggrandize the Roman 
pontificate, and was .zealously opposed to any serious 
change in the state of the church. He even enlarged 
the prerogative of the bishop of Rome, and abridged 
in every way he could the few remaining liberties of 
an enslaved age; and, though his disposition was 
comparatively mild, he effected that by diplomacy 
and artifice which he might in vain have sought to 
accomplish by dint of authority, or by force of arms. 

• 

* Leo was the son of Lorenzo de Medici, surnamed the Magni¬ 
ficent. Such was the shameless venality of Rome at this period, 
that he was made an abbot at the age of eight, and a cardinal at the 
age of thirteen! 
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But the avarice and ambitioh of Leo X. did much 
throughout Europe, and especially in England, to draw 
attention to the exorbitant claims of the papal see, and 
to prepare the way for shaking off a yoke, which had 
long been felt to be alike galling and oppressive. 

Whep we connect the political tyranny of Rome, at 
this time, with her unblushing exactions, jye need not 
wonder that the days of her tranquillity and repose 
had come to an end. We behold all Europe drained 
of her resources, to minister to the pomp and luxury 
of the bishop of Rome, or to enable him to wage 
successful warfare with the kings of the earth. By 
force, or fraud, or pretext of religion and the claims 
of the church, he drew from all quarters the needful 
supplies. This last stratagem was the most fruitful 
source of the pontiff’s wealth. It shocked men’s pre¬ 
judices least, and took firmest hold of the conscience 
of a superstitious age. 

The doctrine of indulgences* began now to be openly 
defended,—one of the most cruel inventions of Satan 
for the destruction of the souls of men,—an invention 
which not only opposes every doctrine of Christianity, 
but which aims a death-blow at every principle of sound 
morality. The monstrous theory of Rome was this— 
that g.ll the merits and good works of saints, together 
with those of the Lord Jesus Christ, are laid up in one 
vast treasury, the keys of which are entrusted to St. 
Peter and his successors, the Roman pontiffs; and 
that out of the surplus of this grand stock of merit, or 
that part of it which remains over and above what is 
necessary to the justification of saints, the popes have 

* This doctrine was first invented by Pope Urban II., in The 
' eleventh century, to induce men burdened with a sense of crime to 
jdin in the crusades to the Iloiy Land. 
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ppwer to hand out to* any individual whom they or 
their agents may select, such’ an amount of the said 
merit as he may desire to purchase; This merit may 
be appropriated in various ways, as may.be arranged 
between the ghostly vendor and the 'deluded purchaser. 
It may be applied to the cancelling of person^ guilt; 
or it may av§il to the rescue of some beloved friend 
from the torments of purgatorial fire; or it may, for 
a given time, sanction the commission of any particular 
sin. Rome may blush, as she pleases, at this plain 
account ofjdie doctrine of indulgences ; but as often 
as she gazes with admiration on the metropolitan 
church of the eternal city, let her remember that 
Julius II. and Leo X. reared the magnificent fabric 
by the fruits of this nefarious traffic. This is palpable 
history, and who shall dare to question its truth ? 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, these 
indulgences brought an immense revenue into the 
pope’s treasury, and into the pockets of most of the 
inferior clergy. But it was assuredly in an evil hour 
that Rome sanctioned this method of levying supplies ; 
for it did more than all her other enormities combined, 
to proclaim her infamy, and ultimately became the 
occasion of rousing the slumbering energies oT the great 
German Reformer. 

As might have been expected, the deterioration of 
public morals which sprung from this hideous device 
of a depraved age, was appalling beyond description. 
The price of the indulgences was literally accom¬ 
modated to the condition of the purchaser ; so that all 
classes, from the prince to the peasant, luxuriatedjn the 
freedom from moral restraint and compunctious visita¬ 
tion, thus granted by an infatuated and apostate church, 
which had learnttomake merchandiseof the souls of mea. 
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A feeling now began widfely to obtain, through 
various kingdoms, that ‘the Homan pontiffs, though 
entitled to distinguished honour, were by no means to 
be regarded* as infallible in their decisions, or unli¬ 
mited in their authority. Many thoughtful men in 
Germany, France, and Great Britain, began to speak 
and write about the pope as bounded by law, and, like 
other men, liable to err in his judgments ; and, subse¬ 
quently to the councils of Constance and Basil, the 
great body of enlightened men ventured to speak of 
the pope as subject to a general council, and liable to 
be deposed from office upon a charge of any great 
delinquency being established against him. Only the 
blinded monks and interested dupes of the court of 
Rome ventured to impugn these wholesome doctrines. 
The desire of a great and sweeping reformation of the 
church spread far and wide, and loud calls were 
addressed to the court of Rome for a general council 
to bring about this all-important object. 

When the degraded state of Christendom at this 
awful period is taken into account, we cannot wonder 
that the more enlightened and moral part of mankind 
should long for such a consummation. The bishops 
of Rome“ had made themselves objects of universal 
disgust and contempt, by the general profligacy of their 
manners, no less than by their avarice, pride, and 
insolent treatment of the sovereigns of Europe; while 
the subordinate rulers and officers of the church, too 
much imitating their superiors, lived in ignoble ease 
and luxury, and appropriated to their own selfish 
gratification, the .wealth which had been left for pur¬ 
poses of charity and benevolence. Tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion pervaded the conduct of all ranks of the clergy; 
and, in proportion as they became neglectful of the 
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cv.ro of souls, they augmented the pecuniary demands 
of the church. Tfye necessary consequence of such 
conduct was, that they gradually sunk in public esteem, 
—nay, that they became objects of popular hate. 

The vast crowds of monks which swarmed through¬ 
out Europe at the commencement of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, were regarded by those who mourned over the 
defections of the times as a hideous excrescence upon 
the face of society, and a fruitful source of the disquie¬ 
tude which marred the peace of nations. These emis¬ 
saries of Rrome, always sufficiently mischievous, had 
woefully degenerated from the character maintained 
by them in former times ; many of them laid aside the 
common decencies of life ; and such of them as pos¬ 
sessed the privilege of holding lands and revenues, 
luxuriated in crimes, which brought the clerical office 
into utter contempt. Such was the true character of 
the Benedictine monks; and, though the Mendicant 
orders were less disfigured by vice, “ yet they'lost their 
credit,” as an able historian remarks, “ in a different 
way; for their rustic impudence, their ridiculous 
superstitions, their ignorance, cruelty, and brutish 
manners, alienated from them the minds of the people, 
and diminished their reputation from day to day. 
I hey had the most barbarous aversion to the arts and 
sciences, and expressed a like abhorrence of those emi¬ 
nent and learned men, who endeavoured to open the 
paths of knowledge to the pursuits of studious youth, 
recommended the culture of the mind, and attacked 
the barbarism of the age in their writings and in their 
discourse. I his is sufficiently evident fromr what 

appened to Rcuehlinus, Erasmus, and other learned 
men.”* 


Moslieim’s Eeeles. llis. vol. iv. p. 17 . 
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But among the. various monastic orders, the Domi¬ 
nican friars were the most hateful, for their intrigue 
and baseness, and for the deceit and cruelty they prac¬ 
tised on those whom they suspected of heresy. They 
were the appointed guardians of the Inquisition,* that 
horrible instrument of papal tyranny. To them, too, 
was committed the function of confessors to all the 
courts of Europe ;—and fearfully did they execute the 
prerogatives committed to their hands. With a vul¬ 
ture’s eye they watched all the movements of society ; 
and if any conscientious enemy of existing*ubuses ven¬ 
tured to utter the voice of remonstrance, they seized 
upon him, and committed him to the tender mercies of 
the inhuman guardians of the Inquisition. These 
Dominican friars were, at a subsequent period, the 
chief counsellors of Leo X., when that ill-advised pon¬ 
tiff formed the determination of publicly condemning 
Luther. 

In most of the seats of learning, such as they were, 
the order of Mendicant monks held sovereign sway; 
by which the forms of knowledge obtained without 

* This horrid instrument of popish terror and cruelty was origi¬ 
nated by Innocent III., in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
for the professed object of uprooting the numerous heresies which 
had sprung up in Savoy, Dauphine, Provence, Languedoc, and other 
parts. The council held at Toulouse, in 1229, by Rwianus, car¬ 
dinal of St. Angelo, and the pope’s legate for the timk, erected iti 
every city a council of Inquisitors, consisting of one priest and three 
laymen. Afterwards, in 1233, Gregory IX. superseded this institu¬ 
tion, and committed the holy work of detecting heretics, with a view 
to their puuishment, to the Dominican friars. From France this 
disgusting and infamous tribunal spread to other countries. Popish 
princes, at the instigation of Rome, gave their sanction to it, and 
thus enabled a bloodthirsty church to perpetrate the most incredible 
barbarities 
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the reality. A species*of scholastic subtilty took the 
place of real learning •, and he who could master the 
senseless jargon was a'pplauddd for his philosophy, and 
extolled for his eloquence. Under these circumstances, 
solid learning had well nigh disappeared from all the 
universities of Europe; While puerile conceits and 
worthless wranglings usurped its place. 

But we must not allow ourselves to forget, that the 
darkest and most appalling feature of this degenerate 
age, was the utter corruption of the Christian faith, 
by which i^ was so manifestly distinguished. The 
errors of Rome had now risen to a formidable height. 
Her theology, if such it might be called, resolved itself 
into mystical glosses, opposed to all sound criticism of 
the sacred text, and to all just views of the analogy 
of faith or, it consisted in a plan of interpretation 
founded upon the vain jargon of -the schools, but in 
flagrant hostility to the simplicity that is in Christ 
Jesus. Many contests, indeed, arose within the bosom 
of the church, on subjects connected with theology 
for the monks of different orders might wrangle and 
debate on their several systems of theology, if they 
ventured not to touch the supremacy of the pope. 
Luther might have broached many of his evangelical 
views of divine truth, with impunity, he might have 
shaken the castle of good works to its very foundation, 
if his first struggle with Rome had not placed him at 
issue with Leo, and if his subsequent investigations 
had not taught him to believe and to teach, that the 
bishop of Rome was Antichrist. 

How awfully does the papal church at the time of 
the‘Reformation contrast with the churches of Christ, 
as planted under the superintendence of inspired 
apostles! On the one hand, you behold a mighty 
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hierarch, boasting himself to be the head of the uni¬ 
versal • church, and prostrating at his feet the kings 
and princes of the earth ;—on the other, you have the 
humble and .unassuming fishermen of Galilee, claiming 
no lordship over God’s heritage, seeking no precedence 
among themselves, “ gentle among the churches, as a 
nurse cherisheth her children,” and anxious only to 
exalt their divine Master, and to save the souls of their 
fellow-men. 

In the one case, you gaze on a mighty potentate, 
“ clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring sump¬ 
tuously every day,” surrounded by glittering courtiers, 
lofty cardinals, and ministering priests; enjoying more 
than the luxury of an Eastern despot, sitting on a lofty 
throne, inhabiting a palace bedecked with gold, and 
studded with precious jewels, and presumptuously de¬ 
scribed as “ the Lord God, the Pope—in the other, 
you see the apostles of Christ, with heaven’s high com¬ 
mission upon them, “ labouring with their own hands, 
jihat they might not be burdensome to the churches,” 
without any fixed dwelling-place, and proclaiming to 
the very objects on whom they exerted their miraculous 
gifts, “ silver and gold have we none ; but such as we 
have, give we unto thee; in the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, rise up and walk.”* 

On the one side, you contemplate a huge mass of 
lifeless human ceremonies, captivating to the senses, 
and described as possessing sovereign virtue to all who 
use themon the other, you perceive a matchless 
simplicity both of doctrine and rites—nothing to engage 
or bewilder the senses—nothing to seduce the mind of 
the worshipper from the spirituality of the service in 
which he is engaged—nothing to tempt him to rest in 

* Acts iii. 6. 
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outward forms—nothing to minister to his self-righteous 
complacency, and his desire of doing something to save 
himself—nothing to obscure 'the grand d6ctrine, that 
“ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth,”*—nothing, in 
short, to withdraw his attention from him, through 
whom alone any sinful being can draw nigh to God. 

When we *look at Rome, we perceive a vast and 
gorgeous apparatus of priestly offices and secondary 
mediators, of patron-saints and creature-intercessors; 
—but, when_ we open the New Testament, we perceive, 
standing out in bold relief, the simple, sublime, and 
soul-invigorating doctrine, that “ there is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus;”+—a doctrine which lays the axe to the 
root of the whole scheme of Romanism. 

Corrupt for ages, the papal church had become 
luxuriant in doctrinal and ecclesiastical defection at 
the period of the Reformation. “ The public, worship 
of the Deity,” observes a distinguished writer, “ wag 
now no more than a pompous round of external cere¬ 
monies, the greatest part of which were insignificant 
and senseless, and much more adapted to dazzle the 
eyes than to touch the heart. The number of those, 
who were at all qualified to administer public instruc¬ 
tion to the people, was not very considerable; and their 
discourses, which contained little else than fictitious 
reports of miracles and prodigies, insipid fables, 
wretched quibbles, and illiterate jargon, deceived the 
multitude instead of instructing them. Several of these 
sermons are yet extant, which it is impossible tQ read 
without the highest indignation and contempt. Those 
who, on account of the gravity of their manners, or 
* John iv. 24. f.l Tim. ii. 5. 
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their supposed superiority in* point of wisdom and 
knowledge, held the most distinguished rank among 
these vain declaimers, had a common-place set of sub¬ 
jects allotted, to them, on which they were constantly 
exercising the force of their lungs and the power of 
their eloquence. The subjects were—the authority 
of the holy mother church, and the obligation of 
obedience to her decisions ; the virtues and merits of 
the saints, and their credit in the court of heaven ; the 
dignity, glory, and love of the blessed Virgin; the 
efficacy of relics; the duty of adorning churches, and 
endowing monasteries ; the necessity of good works 
(as that phrase was then understood) to salvation ; 
the intolerable burnings of purgatory, and the utility 
of indulgences. Such were the subjects that employed 
the zeal and labours of the most eminent doctors of 
this century ; and they were, indeed, the only subjects 
that could tend to fill the coffers of the good old mother 
church, and advance her temporal interests. A ministry 
tyho would have taken it into their heads to inculcate 
the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, to exhibit the 
example of its divine Author, and the efficacy of his 
mediation, as the most powerful motives to righteous¬ 
ness and virtue; and to represent the love of God and 
mankind as the great duties of the Christian life— 
such a ministry would have been very unprofitable 
servants to the church and to the papacy, however 
they might have promoted the cause of virtue and the 
salvation of souls;”* 

So palpably and undeniably corrupt was the state of 
Romspiism prior to the Reformation, that even Bellar- 
mine himself does not attempt to deny it. On the 
contrary, he is compelled, though in somewhat reluc- 

* Mosheim’s Eccles. Hist., vol iv., p. 24. 
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tapt phrase, to admit*it. "For some years,” he 
observes, “ before the Lutheran and Calvinistic here¬ 
sies were published, there was not (as contemporary 
authors testify) any severity in ecclesiastical judica¬ 
tories, any discipline with regard to morals, any 
knowledge of sacred literature, any reverence for 
divine things ; there was not almost any religion 
remaining.”* 

Nothing can more awfully illustrate the fact of 
Rome’s delinquency at this time, than the circumstance, - 
that express*,laws were made by the church, and may 
now be seen in print, to regulate her traffic in compo¬ 
sitions for crimes of all descriptions. It is a well- 
authenticated fact in history, that " the officers of the 
Roman chancery published a book, containing the 
precise sum to be exacted for the pardon of every par¬ 
ticular sin. A deacon, guilty of murder, was absolved 
for twenty crowns. A bishop, or abbot, might assas¬ 
sinate for three hundred livres. Any ecclesiastic 
might violate his vows of chastity, even with the most> ) 
aggravated circumstances, for the third part of that 
sum. Even such shocking crimes as occur seldom in 
human life, and perhaps exist only in the impure ima¬ 
gination of a casuist, were taxed at a very moderate 
rate.”+ 

Can any one who looks impartially at the course of 
human events, or who has any settled belief in the 
divine origin of Christianity, express surprise that such 
an awfully corrupt state of the professed church of 
Christ should bring on a day of reckoning and judg¬ 
ment? Behold the picture which Rome now presented, 
and say what an offence it must have been in the eves 

* Bellar. Concio xxviii. Oper. tom. vi. col. 296. edit. Colon. 1617. 

,t Robertson’s Charles V. vol. ii. p. 38. 
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of the God of truth and holiness!—Its pontiffs, ^he 
very patrons of vice, luxury, ambition, profaneness, 
exaction, and poetical 'misrule;—its clergy, of all 
grades, bloated with avarice, intrigue, lustful excess, 
tyrannous usurpation of the rights of conscience, and 
criminal neglect of the souls of men ; — its love of 
wealth and power so exorbitant, that tjie half of all 
Germany’s resources flowed into the treasury of the 
church, and that of other countries in an almost equal 
proportion; —while all the crowned monarchs of 
Europe sat cowering at the feet of Rome_courting her 
smile, or trembling at her frown ;—its doctrines and 
rites so miserably perverted, as scarcely to bear any 
resemblance to the divine original from which they 
professed to be copied,—feeble mortals everywhere 
affecting, by priestly virtues, to convert bread and 
wine into the real body, soul, and divinity of Christ,— 
enriching themselves by the well-paid confessions of 
weak and superstitious minds,—employing the terrors 
i of the invisible world, as the instrument of extorting 
money for prayers and masses to rescue miserable 
souls from the sufferings of purgatorial fire,—and, what 
was worse than all, entering into compact with the 
depraved and vicious, to permit, for a given time, the 
coipmission of enormities at which every virtuous mind 
must shrink with instinctive horror and disgust. 

But such was Rome at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century; for then it was that she reached 
the climax of her guilt, though for many a long age 
before, she had been departing from the truth of God, 
and accumulating the prophetic signs of her approach¬ 
ing ruin. 

In those evil times the Laity were at the entire 
mercy of a tyrannous priesthood, and, for the slightest 
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offences against the church, were visited with the 
penalty of excommunication, which exposed their per¬ 
sons to the loss of liberty, and their t estates to confisca¬ 
tion ; while, on the other hand, the clergy were exempt 
from all civil process, and might luxuriate in every 
species of injustice, with "absolute impunity, o unless 
influence could be exerted with the court df Rome to 
visit them with ecclesiastical censure, or to deprive 
them of their forfeited office. 

Can we wonder, then, that the God of mercy should 
look down with compassion upon his desolate heritage? 
or that he should send deliverance in his own myste¬ 
rious and inscrutable way? Vain was the help of man 
against such formidable evils. When Pagan Rome 
was to be subverted, he sent forth the fishermen of 
Galilee to achieve the mighty task; and though the 
instruments appeared to be inadequate, yet the temples 
of the gods mouldered, and the idols were scattered; 
and when Papal Rome had reached the summit of her 
pride, and, with it, the height of her corruption, God, 
raised up an obscure monk within her own bosom, who 
proclaimed her guilt and apostasy, and who, with “ the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God,” inflicted 
a wound in the mystic “ Beast,” from which, though 
he may live for a season—-the curse of the world, and 
the touchstone of the church—he will never again 
recover. To trace the mighty hand of God in this 
movement of his providence, fraught as it has been 
with blessings to mankind, is among the most pleasing 
tasks of the Christian philosopher. The signs of the 
times, moreover, require that the facts of the Reforma¬ 
tion should be inscribed on our own feearts, and fixed 
m the memories of our children. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE LIGHTS WHICH SHONE AMIDST THE LONG NIGHT OF 
PAPAL DARKNESS. 


Mystery of Divine Providence in the permission of error—Early corruption of the Christian 
faith—The apostasy of Rome a distinct fulfilment of Scripture—God had witnesses for his 
truth in the gloomiest periods—1. The Vaudois witnesses—Their unquestionable antiquity— 
Rescued from the cruelty of Rome—The sublime spectacle which this people presents on 
the page of history—2. The Albigensian witnesses—Their founder—Defended against the 
false charges of Rome—Their migration from the East to the West of Europe—Their con¬ 
dition in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries—Their ultimate union with the 
Vaudois—3. Other witnesses against Rome—The churches of Gaul and Spain—Alcuin— 
Paulinus — Paul — Claude of Turin—Agobard—Synod of Rheims in 992—Peter Waldo— 
Walter Lollard—John de Wickliffe—His life, labours, writings, and death—All the leadipg 
doctrines of the Reformation held and taught through the whole of the middle ages. 


Some of the greatest mysteries of Divine providence 
have been made the occasion of most signal displays of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of God. The early 
corruption of Christianity, followed as it was by the 
darkness of the middle ages, and by the formidable 
triumph of antichristian powers, is one of the most 
mysterious and confounding pages in the records of 
the Divine government. Ittnight have been presumed, 
that the great Founder of Christianity, who ushered in 
his religion by a series of most stupendous miracles, 
and who promised to be with his faithful servants 
“ alway, even to the end of the world,” would have so 
watched over the interests of his spiritual kingdom, as 
to prevent the ascendency of evil powers, and the 
general corruption of the Christian cause. 

A partial view of our Lord’s predictions, and those 
of his inspired apostles, might lead to such a pre- 
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sumption. But when 'we come more minutely to 
examine the Divine oracles, we find that such a view 
of the destinies of Christianity in our world is very far 
from according with the oft-repeated intimations of 
that Omniscient Spirit, who saw the end from the 
beginning, and who plainly foretold that the “ rhan of 
sin” should *, be revealed—even him, whose coming 
was to be after the working of Satan, with all power, 
and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness, in them that perish ; because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might 
be saved.”* We read even of this “ mystery of ini¬ 
quity” beginning to work in the apostolic age; and 
although the “ wicked one” to “be revealed” is “ to be 
consumed with the spirit of Christ’s mouth, and to be 
destroyed by the brightness of his coming,” yet are we 
expressly informed, that this errand of judgment is to 
be the result of that “ falling away” from the true 
faith of Christ, which was to characterize “ that man 
of sin,” who “ is the son of perdition ;” and “ who- 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth 
in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God.”t 
That the Almighty Sovereign of the univdtse could 
have prevented such a fJPmidable departure frorq the 
faith of apostolic times, will not be denied by any one 
who thinks with reverence of the resources of Omnipo¬ 
tence ; but we must never allow ourselves to forget, 
that Christianity is a system of revealed truth, and 
whenever that truth, as it came pure from Heaven, is 
forsaken, the fatal apostasy commences, and requires 
nothing more than the simple opeftition of human 
invention and depravity, aided by satanic power, to 
* 2 Thess. ii. 9, 10. t 2 Thess. ii. 3—12. 
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render it complete and universal. Whence came 
“ the mystery of iniquity,” “ the man of sin,” and all 
the “lying wonders” of apostate Rome? From this 
one source/ that the early leaders of the antichristian 
power “ received not the love of the truth, that they 
might.be saved” 

If the very essence of Christianity is ’•evealed truth 
—truth which can only be known as it is drawn from 
the pure and living fountain—it accords with every 
dictate of reason, that if this truth be forsaken, and 
human devices he put in its place, the period of great 
and general apostasy cannot be very far distant. God 
has nowhere promised to exert his omnipotence in 
preventing the spread of error j but he has promised 
that his word shall endure for ever, that no weapon 
formed against Zion shall ultimately prosper, and that 
the mightiest systems of error and falsehood which the 
folly or depravity of man have constructed, shall vanish 
before the light of truth, and the energy of his life- 
giving Spirit. 

Formidable as is the antichristian power, wherever 
it has seated itself among the nations, it only requires 
that the light of gospel truth should fall upon its mass 
of huma'h inventions, to scatter and confound them ; 
for as it was by forsaking Grod’s truth, that “ the man 
of sin was revealed,” so, when the bright effulgence 
of that truth shall break in upon the darkness of 
Romanism, the dagon of its priestly power, its false 
doctrines, superstitious usages, and tyrannous usurpa¬ 
tion over the bodies, souls, and estates of men, will 
fall before the ark of the living God. 

So far, then, fftm the great papal apostasy being any¬ 
thing like a presumption against the intimations of Scrip¬ 
ture,it is a direct and palpable confirmation of their truth. 
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Such “ a falling away ” must needs have come, or 
the Scripture could not have been fulfilled. But the 
same holy oracles whifch predict the apostasy, and trace 
its commencement as far back as the apostolic age, 
point us with animated hope to the* period when the 
great mystic “ city Babylon shall be thrown down, and 
shall be found no more at all;” for “strong-is the Lord 
God who judgeth her.” 

There are two features of the Divine government, in 
reference to the antichristian apostasy, which arrest 
attention, as we trace the page of history ;—the first 
is, the witnesses which God raised up for his truth in 
the worst of times; and the second is, the providential 
agents by which he inflicted a deadly wound on the 
papal power. To the first of these topics, the pre¬ 
sent chapter will be confined. 

Among the witnesses for God, who never forsook 
his truth, in the dark and gloomy day, the Vaudois of 
the Valleys deserve to occupy a conspicuous place. 
That this wonderful people sprung immediately from 
the primitive Italian churches, is rendered in the 
highest degree probable by the facts of genuine history. 
That they fled to the inaccessible valleys of the Alps, 
while the early heathen persecutors were proceeding 
with exterminating fury against the primitive church, 
there is strong reason to believe. “That their religion,” 
observes Arnold, “is as primitive as their name is 
venerable, is attested even by their adversaries. Reine- 
rius the inquisitor, in a report made by him to the 
pope on the subject of their faith, makes the distinct 
acknowledgment, * that they have existed from time 
immemorial.* Nor would it be difficult to prove, that 
this poor band of the faithful were in the valleys of 
Piedmont more than four centuries before the appear- 
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ance of those extraordinary personages, Luther and 
Calvin, and the subsequent lights of the Reformation. 
Neither has their church ever been reformed : whence 
arises its titjp of Evangelic. 

“The Vaudois are in fact descended from those 
refugees from Italy, who, after St. Paul had there 
preached the gospel, abandoned their beautiful country, 
and fled, like the woman mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
to these wild mountains, where they have, to this day, 
handed down the gospel from father to son, in the same 
purity and simplicity as it was preached by Paul.”* 

Roman Catholics have demanded authentic accounts 
of the early history of this remarkable race of Chris¬ 
tians ; but two things must be distinctly stated in reply 
to this demand. The first is, that while the Italian 
churches continued to adhere to the primitive faith, it 
is unreasonable to expect a particular history of the 
Vallenses Confessors, or Christians of the Valleys, as 
a distinct, society, inasmuch as they were then only 
an integral branch of the great body of Italian Chris¬ 
tians, who had not as yet apostatized from the truth 
of God. The second reply to the popish demand is, 
that, in after years, when Rome became the persecutor 
of the Valdcnscs, she destroyed those very historical 
monuments, which, with vast inconsistency, she now 
requires to be produced. About the year 1559, the 
Romish church, with the hope of extirpating the 
Christians of the Valleys, cruelly butchered them; 
and, in order to blot out the remembrance of them 
from the earth, seized on most of their public docu¬ 
ments, and committed them to the flames. 

But by the wonderful providence of God, sufficient 

* Glorious Recovery by the Vaudois of their Valleys, Preface, 
p. 14, translated by H. D. Ackland. 
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evidence yet remains, to prove the primitive antiquity 
of the Vallensian churches, and their bold resistance 
of “ the man of sin.”' By documents yet extant, it is 
easy to show, that the attempt of kome jto trace the 
Valdenses to Peter Waldo of Lyons, in the twelfth 
century, is altogether inconsistent with fact. • In a 
Vallensian publication, entitled the “ Noble Lesson,” 
and bearing Sate 1100, we find the following remark¬ 
able passage, “ Now, after the apostles, were certain 
teachers, who taught the way of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. And these are found even at this present 
day. If any man love those who are good, he must 
needs love God and Jesus Christ. Such an one will 
neither curse, swear, nor lie. Now, such an one is 
termed a Waldensian, and worthy to be punished. 
For, I dare say, and it is very true, that all the popes, 
which have been from Sylvester to this present, and all 
cardinals, bishops, abbots, and the like, have no power 
to absolve or pardon.” The Christians, theg, of the 
Valleys were called Vallenses before the time of Waldo.. 
They speak of themselves, in the end of the eleventh 
century, as “ancient and apostolic,” in contradiction 
to the innovations and novelties of Rome. A polemic 
writer, of that date, of the name of John Saran, canon 
of the church of Cracow, says of the Vallenses of his 
time, that they disclaim any other name but that of 
“Apostolics, because 'they alone establish themselves 
the true successors of the apostles, and of the primi¬ 
tive church.” In 1530, the Vallenses of Provence, in 
conjunction with some of their brethren in the Val¬ 
leys, addressed themselves to CEcolampadius and other 
Reformers in the following terms— 

** That you may at once understand the matter, we 
are a sort of teachers of a certain necessitous and small 
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people, who already, for more than four hundred years 
—nay, as those of our country frequently relate, from 
the time of the apostles —have sojourned among the 
most cruel thorns, yet, as all the pious have easily 
judged, not without the great favour of Christ; and 
having been stung and tormented by the same thorns, 
have been delivered by promised favour.” 

Robert Olivetan, one of the pastors of the Valleys, 
in a preface to his French version of the Bible, dated 
from the Alps, February 12th, 1535, dedicates it to 
God, and not to the rich and pompous, but to the poor 
church: “ No,” he adds, “ it is to thee alone I present 
this precious treasure, in the name of a certain poor 
people, thy friends and brethren in Jesus Christ, who, 
ever since they were blessed and enriched with it by 
the apostles and ambassadors of Christ, have still 
enjoyed and possessed the same.”* 

In submitting their Confession of Faith to Francis I. 
of France, in 1544, the Waldenses protested, that their 
belief is “ entirely such as they have received from 
hand to hand from their ancestors, according as their 
predecessors, in all times and in all ages, had taught 
them it.” 

These .declarations were made by the Vaudois, while 
the monuments of their ecclesiastical history were in 
their possession. In 1559 they were destroyed by their 
papal oppressors. But they continued to assert their pri¬ 
mitive antiquity ever after; and by no conclusive evidence 
has it ever been disproved. In a manuscript deposited 
in the library of the University of Cambridge, tearing 
date 1587, the question is put:—“ At what time have 
the religion and state teen preached in the Valleys ?” 
The answer is—“ About five hundred years, as can be 
* Leger. Hist, des Vaud. par i. p. 163. 
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cpllected from many histories; but according to the 
belief of the inhabitants of the Valleys, it has been 
from time immemorial , and Trom father to son, since 
the time of the apostles .” 

These primitive and simple-minfled Christians, ad¬ 
dressed the Duke Emmahuel Philibert of Savoy, in 
a letter written by them, in 1559, in the following 
terms—“ We beg that your highness will please to 
consider, that this religion in which we live is not only 
ours, nor invented a few days ago, as they falsely im¬ 
pute to us, .but that this is the religion of our fathers, 
and of our grandfathers, and of the grandfathers of 
our grandfathers, and others more remote. It is the 
religion of the saints and of the martyrs, of the con¬ 
fessors and of the apostles.” 

In one of their remonstrances with their persecutors, 
bearing date November 19tb, 1599, they thus express 
themselves—“ We possessed the knowledge of pure 
truth, not some fifty years ago, and ye cannot be igno¬ 
rant that it is upwards of five or six hundred yeai;s 
since we learned the same.” They add, that their 
doctrines in the Valleys “ had been taught, with indu¬ 
bitable certainty, since 999.” 

While the dreadful massacre of 1655 was proceed¬ 
ing under the auspices of bloodthirsty Rome, (for she 
has been “ drunk with the blood of saints,”) the 
churches of Piedmont, in a confession of faith issued 
by them at that time, declare their agreement “ in 
sound doctrine, with all the reformed churches of 
France, Great Britain, the Low Countries, Germany, * 
Switzerland, Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, and other 
places, being ready to subscribe to that eternal* truth 
oF God with our own blood,' even as our ancestors, 
since the days of the apostles, and especially in these 
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latter ages.” Of these people Beza says—“ These are 
they who have always preserved the true religion, 
without ever suffering themselves entirely to corrupt 
it by temptation. The Waldenses have been so called, 
because they reside'in the narrow passages of the Alps; 
and it can be asserted, that 'these are the remainder of 
the more pure primitive Christian church, since it 
appears, that by the most wonderful providence of 
God, they have so excellently maintained themselves 
in the midst of so many storms, that during the space 
of a number of centuries, they have moved the world. 
Among the intrigues of the bishop of Rome, who has 
miserably subdued the West, and, notwithstanding the 
horrible persecutions stirred up against them, he has 
never been able to range them under the idolatry and 
tyranny of Antichrist. Thus, in spite of Satan and all 
his efforts, they have still, at this day, flourishing 
churches, as well in doctrine, as in examples of the 
most innocent life.” Sleidan, the famous historian, 
speaking of the Vaudois, says of them—“ By ancient 
custom, these people by no means acknowledge the 
Roman 'pontiff, and have always held a purer doc¬ 
trine.” In the history of the Reformed churches of 
France, called “ The Three Hammers,” it is stated, 
that “ the Waldenses, from time immemorial, have 
opposed themselves to the abuse of the Romish church; 
and in spite of the rage of the whole world, the Lord 
has in such manner protected them, that they are 
always preserved in the valleys of Piedmont.” I only 
add one Protestant testimony more, it is that of Peter 
Boyer~“ We do not find,” he says, “ that the Vaudois 
ever fell into idolatry after they were once planted in 
the field of the church; we likewise see, that many' 
heresies were introduced into the primitive church by 
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the craft of Satan, as those of the Eutychians, Nesto- 
rians, and, above all, the Arians; but we can never 
discover that any of these heresies # took footing in the 
valleys of Piedmont; and when all the wcyld ran after 
the beast of the Apocalypse, the churches of Piedmont 
only followed Jesus Christ; and inviolably adhered to 
his doctrine.” “ O wonderful work of God!” he adds, 
“ who has preserved, by his wise providence, the 
purity of his religion in the valleys of Piedmont, from 
the time of the apostles to our time !” 

But some Catholic writers of considerable note have 
been compelled to admit the antiquity of the Christians 
of the Valleys, lteinerius, who had been a member of 
the Waldcnsian church for seventeeen years, but who 
went over to Rome, thus writes concerning them— 
“Concerning the sects of ancient heretics, observe, 
that there have been more than seventy ; all of which, 
except the sect of the Manichcans, and the Arians, 
and the Rancarians, and the Leonists , which have 
infected Germany, have, through the favour of God, 
been destroyed. Among all the sects which still are, 
or have been, there is not one more pernicious than 
, that of the Leonists ; and this on three accounts. The 
first is, because it is of longer duration. -For some 
say that it has endured from the time of Sylvester; 
others, from the time of the apostles. The second, 
because it is more general: for there is almost no 
land in which this sect is not. The third, because 
since all other sects, by the outrage of their blasphemies 
against God, produce horror in the hearers; this, 
namely, of the Leonists, has a great appearance of 
piety, because they live justly before men, and believe, 
together with all the articles contained in the creed, 
every point well, respecting the Deity ; only they bias- 
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pheme the Roman church and clergy, to which the 
multitude of the laity are ready enough to give cre¬ 
dence.”* 

From suck a quarter, this is an important document; 
and Mr. Faber, in* his deeply interesting work, entitled 
“ An Inquiry into the History and Theology of the 
Ancient Yallenses and Albigenses,” &c., has made 
admirable use of it, in connection with other lights, in 
proving the primitive antiquity of the churches of the 
Vaudois. He has shown demonstratively that by the 
term Leonists, Reinerius meant the Vallensian con¬ 
fessors. That writer describes them as before all 
other sects—by some traced up to the days of Pope 
Sylvester, and by others to the age of the apostles. 
Now, a contemporary writer, of the name of Pilichdorf, 
distinctly states that “ the persons who claimed to have 
thus existed from the time of Pope Sylvester, were the 
Valdenses ;”t and Claud Scyssel, archbishop of Turin, 
who flourished about the close of the fifteenth century, 
and who lived in the neighbourhood of the Cottian 
Alps, observes, “that the Valdenses of Piedmont de¬ 
rived themselves from a person of the name of Leo; 
who, in the time of the Emperor Constantine, execrat¬ 
ing the avarice of Pope Sylvester and the immoderate 
endowment of the church of Rome, seceded from that 
communion, and drew after him all those who en¬ 
tertained right sentiments concerning the Christian 
religion.”! “Thus,” observes Mr. Faber, “we have 
the Valdenses of Piedmont standing in direct connec¬ 
tion, not only with the tradition respecting Sylvester, 
but likewise with an individual from whose name the 

* Reiner, de haeret, c. iv. in Biblioth. Patr. vol. xiii. p. 299. 

f Pilich. cont. Valdens. c. i. in Biblioth Patr. vol. xiii. p. 312. 

$ Claud Scyssel. adv. error, et sect. Valdens. fol. 5 , 6. 
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title of Leonists has plainly, and almost avowedly, been 
deduced. 

“ Such a combination of circumstances evidently 
brings out the result, that the Valdenses apd the Leon¬ 
ists were the same. Whence, of course, it follows ; that, 
in ascribing a most remote* antiquity to the Leonists, 
Reinerius, in # fact, ascribes it to the Valdeitses. 

“ Since, then, the Valdenses were occasionally deno¬ 
minated Leonists from an individual named Leo, who 
must have lived in a far distant age, because some 
traditions made him even a contemporary of Sylvester 
and Constantine, (in the fourth century;) an inquiry as 
to who this Leo was, will at least afford a subject for a 
somewhat curious investigation. 

“ That any Leo was the founder of the Vallensic 
church, as Claud not quite accurately (I suspect) re¬ 
ports the tradition, cannot be allowed; for the tradition, 
thus reported, agrees not with the standing belief of the 
Vaudois, that their communion descends in # direct 
unbroken line from the apostles. But that, at som§ 
remote period, they had among them an eminent 
teacher, who was distinguished by the appellation of 
Leo, and from whom they themselves were sometimes 
denominated Leonists, is a matter so highly •probable, 
that I can see no reason why we should hastily reject 
such a supposition. At all events, we seem by chrono¬ 
logy itself prohibited from deriving, as some have done, 
the name of Leonists from the town of Lyons on the 
Rhone, that is to say, if, for such derivation, we take 
the specific ground, that Peter of Lyons, in the twelfth 
century, communicated, from the town, the name of 
Leonists to his own peculiar disciples. For, according 
to \he plain and natural import of the language used 
bv Reinerius, the very ancient Vallenses were already 
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called Leonists long before the time of Peter of Lyons: 
inasmuch as he intimates, .that Peter’s disciples, the 
Poor Men of Lyons, were also, as well as the ancient 
sect of which they were a branch, and respecting which 
he had treated in the immediately preceding section of 
his work, denominated Leonists (Reiner, de hseret. c. v. 
p. 300.) 1 

“ Yet, though I think it clear that the Valdenses 
could not have been called Leonists from the Lyons 
of the opulent merchant Peter, that is to say, from the 
Lyons which is seated upon the Rhone; I am not 
without strong suspicion, that, ultimately, and through 
an entirely different channel, the title may have been 
borrowed from another Lyons, to wit, in Acquitane, 
upon the borders of the Pyrenees; from the Lugdruum 
Cerevenarum, I mean, which now bears the name of 
St. Bertrand, and which is situated in what (from Con¬ 
vene) is styled the Pays de Cominges (D’ Anvill’s Anc. 
Geog. vol. i. p. 74.) 

. “ My conjecture is, that the traditional Leo of the 
Valdenses, however his history may have been circum¬ 
stantially distorted and chronologically misplaced, is no 
other than the famous Vigilantius ; of whom, in imme¬ 
diate connection with the primitive Christians of the 
Valleys, at the beginning of the fifth century, we shall 
presently hear again. 

“ This holy man, as we fortunately learn from the 
very scurrility of Jerome, was actually born in the 
precise town of Lyons, or Convenae in Acquitane. 
(Hieron. adv. Vigilant, c. ii. Oper. vol. ii. p. 159.) 
Whence, from the place of his nativity, he would 
obviously be called, among his hosts of the Valleys, 
Vigilantius Leo, or Vigilantius the Leonist. His 
proper local appellation he communicated, if I mistake 
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not, to his congenial friends, the Vallenses of Pied¬ 
mont ; and his memory, as we see, was affectionately 
cherished by them, down even to the time of Claude 
Scyssel. 

“Thus ultimately, I apprehend, the name of Leonist 
was derived from Lyons; not, indeed, from the' more 
celebrated Ljjons on the Rhone; but from*the Lyons 
of Acquitane, or the Lugdunum Convenarum of the 
Pyrenees. 

“ The direct and positive testimony, then, of Reine- 
rius, speaking in his own person, and not merely recit¬ 
ing the opinions of others, runs to the following effect. 

“ He assures us : That the Leonists were, as a sect, 
older than either the Manicheans, or the Arians, or 
the Runcarians, or any of the more than seventy sects 
of heretics that had once existed; and he assigns this, 
their understood high antiquity, as the first and fore¬ 
most of the three special reasons why they were so 
injurious to the church of Rome. 

“ Now the Manicheans, even if we say nothing of* 
the allied sects of the Gnostics, and the Doeeta;, and 
the Valentinians, and the Marcionites, were certainly 
as early as the third century. Therefore the Leonists, 
inasmuch as Rcinerius declares them to be still older 
than the Manicheans, must, according to the result of 
his inquiries and the sum of his conviction, inevitably 
be viewed, as running up to an antiquity not less than 
that of the third and second centuries ; a circumstance 
which at once places them in the times of the primitive 
Church.”* 

In this convincing manner, and by a train of other 
evidence, does Mr. Faber trace the Vaudois church 

* An Inquiry into the History and Theology of the ancient Val¬ 
lenses and Albigenses; &c. book. iii. chap. i. & ii. pp. 271 —29 9. 

D 
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up to primitive times. He shews that they must have 
left the lowlands of Italy, during the early persecutions ' 
of the heathen emperors, before the breaking up of the 
Roman empire by the persevering incursions of the 
Teutonic nations/ He identifies their doctrines with 
the pure faith of the apostolic age, by an appeal to the 
controversy of Vigilantius with Jerome, in which there 
is a full exposure of the errors which had grown up in 
the Romish church before the close of the fourth cen¬ 
tury—such, for instance, as the celibacy of the clergy, 
the superstitious veneration for martyrs, the prevalence 
of their intercessions, the potency of relics, the burning 
of tapers, spurious miracles, and pilgrimages to holy 
places, even Jerusalem itself. 

“ To the ecclesiastical student,” observes Mr. Faber, 
(p. 293,) “ the sentiments of Vigilantius are familiar ; 
and their complete identity with those of the Vallenses, 
in all ages, cannot have escaped his notice. But, 
when this remarkable individual quitted Barcelona, 
from what part of the world did he publish the very 
seasonable treatise, which called forth such vulgar and 
offensive vituperation from the superstitious and exas¬ 
perated Jerome ? His antagonist tells us, that he wrote 
from a Region situated between the waves of the Adri¬ 
atic and the Alps of King Cottius; from a region, 
that is to say, which formed a part of what was once 
styled Cisalpine Gaul. (Hieron. Epist. iii. Oper. vol. 
ii. p. 158.) Now this district, on the eastern side of 
the Cottian Alps, is the precise country of the Val¬ 
lenses. Hither their ancestors retired, during the 
persecutions of the second and third and fourth cen¬ 
turies ; here, providentially secluded from the world, 
they retained the precise doctrines and practices o'f the 
primitive church, endeared to them by suffering and 
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ex^le; while the wealthy’inhabitants of cities and fertile 
plains, corrupted by # a now opulent, gorgeous, and 
powerful clergy, were daily sinking»deeper and deeper 
into that apostasy which has been so. graphically fore¬ 
told by the great apostle and here, as we learn 
through the medium of an accidental statement of 
Jerome, Vigiljmtius took up his abode, at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century, among a people who, laics 
and bishops alike, agreed with him in his religious 
sentiments, and joyfully received him as a brother.” 

Many other authorities might be adduced, to prove 
the primitive antiquity of the Vallensian Christians ; 
but enough has been said to demonstrate the following ; 
viz., that they were a very ancient body of confessors ; 
that they never symbolized with the errors of Rome, 
or, in any material point, departed from the faith of 
apostolic times ; and that, though grievously persecuted 
by the papal church, they were never utterly subdued, 
nor tempted to swerve from that noble testimohy they 
had borne to the truth of God, in seasons of the' 
greatest darkness and corruption. 

We are fully warranted in believing, that this mag¬ 
nanimous people, who were as a light shining in a dark 
place, during the whole of the middle ages, were origi¬ 
nally an offshoot from the primitive Italian churches, 
at the time when Heathen Rome was persecuting the 
Christians to the death. At that period they fled, a 
feeble and unprotected band, to the Cottian Alps; and 
when, at a later period, the Roman church forsook the 
pure faith of Christ, and. adopted those errors which 
identified her with “ the man of sin,” and the Apoca- 
lyptic “ beast,” they stood firm in the ancient faith, 
and sustained the character of a witnessing church for 

d 2 
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apostolic truth, down to the glhrious era of the Refor¬ 
mation. Their numbers were augmented, at succes¬ 
sive periods, and by various causes, during the lives of 
Constantine'and Sylvester, of Claude of Turin, and of 
Peter Waldo ; and though persecution followed them, 
as if they had been evil-doers, into all the countries on 
which they placed the sole of their foot, p,s well as into 
the hidden recesses, which had been their native home 
for ages, they continued stedfast in their attachment to 
the primitive faith, and became the instruments in 
Germany, in England, in France, in Spain, in Italy, 
and in Bohemia, of scattering those seeds of pure 
apostolic doctrine, from which, by the accession of 
other causes, sprang the harvest of the Reformation. 

What a magnificent moral spectacle does the history 
of such a people as the Valdenses present to the con¬ 
templation of the Christian philosopher! Unawed by 
threats, uncorrupted by promises of papal favour, we 
behold them for many a long century of darkness cling¬ 
ing to the precious volume of inspiration, the great 
bulwark of their churches, and, before the doctrines of 
the Reformers were broached, maintaining, in their 
standards and public confessions, those divine prin¬ 
ciples, which, in the hands of Luther and others, 
achieved the humiliation of the antichristian power. 
They left Rome before the Italian churches had fallen 
from Christ; and they never suffered themselves to be 
entangled with the yoke of papal bondage, but stood 
erect in the glorious liberty.of the gospel of Christ. 

I wonder that all Protestant churches do not seek 
to trace their ecclesiastical pedigree to these faithful 
witnesses for Christ, instead of wading to the primitive 
age through the filth and corruption of apostate Rome; 
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giying countenance, after all, to the popish figment of 
Peter’s supremacy among the inspired apostles of our 
Lord. 

If Rome be, indeed, “ the man of. sin,”*“ the son of 
perdition,” the Apocalyptic “beast,”and “the mother 
of harlots and abominations of the earth,” as sKe un¬ 
questionably if, what can any church, claiming to be 
apostolic, have to do with admitting the ecclesiastical 
standing of a community cast off and abandoned of 
God, and whose utter downfall and ruin have been 
predicted by the voice of holy seers, “ who spake as 
they were moved by the Spirit of God ?” 

After the Valdenses, the next light which shone in 
the darkness of the middle ages, was the church of the 
Albigenses. This remarkable people sprung from one 
Constantine, a native of Armenia, who, about the 
middle of the seventh century, received from the hands 
of a deacon returning from captivity in Syria, a present 
of the four Gospels, and the fourteen Epistles 6f Paul 
the apostle. The precious gift was not only accepted, 
but read; and so powerful was the impression produced 
on the mind of Constantine, that he resolved on pub¬ 
lishing, by every possible means, the heavenly doctrines 
it contained. He formed a church, in fact, upon the 
principles of the New Testament; and multitudes 
flocked around him, and embraced the antipapal doc¬ 
trines of “ the great apostle of the Gentiles ;” and so 
zealous was the attachment of the followers of Con¬ 
stantine to that doctrine, that they adopted or received 
the distinctive appellation of Paulicians. Their posi¬ 
tion was, in every respect, that of Reformers; ^and, 
aidejl by the precious light of a portion of the New 
Testament, they began, as might have been expected, 
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to testify against the prevailing worship of the Virgin, 
of saints, and of the cross, and to deny the real pre¬ 
sence in the Eucharist. 

Romanists, with Bossuet at their head, have charged 
upon Constantine' and his adherents that they held the 
corrupt doctrine of the Manicheans; though they re¬ 
peatedly bore their formal testimony against the pro¬ 
minent tenets of that heretical sect. The falsehood of 
this charge will be most effectually rebutted, by observ¬ 
ing, that Peter Siculus,* the original calumniator of the 
Paulicians, on whose testimony Bossuet so-imprudently 
relics, asserts that Constantine “ learned the doctrines 
of the Manicheans, by the perusal of the writings of 
Paul” The truth is, that this popish writer is not 
only a false witness, but one so absurd and contradic¬ 
tory, as to be utterly undeserving of the slightest credit. 
He declares, for instance, that while Constantine “ led 
a life of most exemplary godliness,” he sedulously 
“ inculcated, on scriptural authority, all the abomina- 
1 tions and impurities of the Gnostic Basilides.” He 
urges it as a serious charge against the Paulicians, 
that they taught, that “ both priests and people are in 
duty bound to the constant perusal of the Gospel; that 
God wills all to be saved, and to come to the know¬ 
ledge of the truth, and that the priests of the day 
adulterated God’s holy word, garbling and concealing 
and omitting a great part of its contents.” He con¬ 
cludes his disgraceful and fabulous account, by observ¬ 
ing, that “all their specious piety was mere hypocrisy ,” 
and that “ they themselves were undoubted wolves in 
the decent garb of harmless sheep.” Shame upon the 

* This advocate of Rome spent nine months among the Fauli- 
cians, in the year 870. 
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bishop of Meaux, that* he should have attempted to 
sustain a calumnious .attack upon the Paulicians upon 
such dastardly authority as that of.Siculus ! 

As was customary with Rome, a bloody persecution 
was raised against the unoffending Paulicians. Con¬ 
stantine was stoned to death, by the authority of an 
imperial edi^t, and by the traitorous hand of a false 
disciple. But the officer who had charge of his mar¬ 
tyrdom, whose name was Simeon, was converted to the 
faith of the persecuted sect, and became a zealous pro¬ 
pagator of its primitive doctrines. Grievously, how¬ 
ever, were this people oppressed by the dominant sect; 
on one occasion, hundreds of them were burnt alive on 
one funeral pile; but, amidst all their proscriptions, the 
Paulicians spread, their doctrines flourished, and many 
forsook the communion of Rome to share the hard 
fortunes of this much hated and much persecuted 
band of primitive confessors. 

After a season, they gained possession of the whole 
of the New Testament, with the exception of the tw<J 
epistles of St. Peter, and the book of the Apocalypse. 
The circumstance of their not being able to procure 
the writings of “ the prince of apostles ,” is brought as 
a grave charge against them, by their veracious his¬ 
torian, who could discover no other reason for their 
imperfect canon, save their hostility to the chair of 
Peter. 

From the East, the Paulicians, in process of time, 
migrated to the West, and sought an asylum, where it 
could be found, from the rod of the oppressor. They, 
passed, in the first instance, from Asia into Thrace, 
antj from thence into Bulgaria; while a few of them 
proceeded still further westward, and planted them¬ 
selves in Germany, Italy, and France. They were 
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designated by various mock-titles, in the several coun¬ 
tries in which they sojourned; but were more generally 
known by the term cCathari, or Puritans •, until at last, 
from their considerable increase in the vicinity of Albi, 
they came to be recognized by the fixed term Albi- 
genseS, or Albigeois. They abounded in Gascony, 
Languedoc, Provence, and Acquitane; where multitudes 
of Romanists, long disaffected to the papal see, joined 
their standard, and thus carried out their hostility to 
the heretical decrees of the second Nicene council. 

For a season, they were but little noticed by the 
authorities of Rome ; but, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, they had so far increased as to rouse the 
ire of popes, councils, bishops, and kings. But the 
very measures resorted to, to bring them into contempt, 
demonstrated their antiquity, their growing numbers, 
and the primitive character of the doctrines they held 
and propagated. 

In 1254, their enemies estimate the number of their 
church members at “ four thousand and declare their 
adherents to be “ absolutely innumerable .” Bossuet 
calumniates them in the West, as he had done in the 
East, and upon equally worthless and contradictory 
evidence.' That such a man should have lent himself 
to the shameful act of stultifying the plainest facts of 
history, is a lamentable proof of the spirit of popery as 
exhibited in its best samples. That there is not a tittle 
of well-supported evidence, to prove that the Albi- 
genses, in any stage of their history, were Manicheans, 
either in doctrine or practice, may be fearlessly affirmed. 
The allegations of their enemies on this subject; carry 
with them their own refutation ; and leave not a dqubt 
on the mind of the unprejudiced reader, that this 
oppressed people were simple Bible Christians, who 
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hazarded all that was dear to them for their attachment 
*to the truth of God, testifying not only against Mani- 
eheism, but also against the’errors of that apostate 
church which had persecuted hundreds of them to the 
death. Instead of sympathizing with the vicious 
opinions and practices of the Manicheans, they became 
eminent instruments in the hands of God in rescuing 
many of the disciples of that wretched heresy from 
their enormities—a circumstance which, with loose and 
unprincipled historians, exposed them to a measure of 
the reproach, heaped upon their honoured names. But 
they were a witnessing church for God and his truth, 
in all the countries of their captivity, and their ancient 
standards of doctrine and discipline sufficiently prove, 
that they held all the leading tenets of the reformed 
faith—in short, that they were firm believers and 
zealous propagators of the doctrines contained in the 
word of the living God. 

In the year 1165, a large body of the Albigenses 
fled from the south of France, to the valleys of Pied-* 
mont, where they united in Christian doctrine, worship, 
and fellowship, with the Vaudois, or Vallenses—a fact, 
in itself demonstrative of their exemption from any just 
charge of holding Manichean doctrines.* 

But the Vaudois and Albigenses were not the only 
lights which sparkled amidst the thick gloom of the 
papal night of the church. God did not leave himself 
“without witness” from other quarters, as Rome 
advanced to the climax of her apostasy. In France, 
from the days of Irenseus down to the tenth century, 
many churches and synods bore a determined testimony 

* »For an ample and ingenious account of the Albigenses, and an 
able defence of them against the charges of Bossuet, see Faber’s 
" Inquiry,” &c., pp. 31—270. 
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against those corruptions of Rome, which had become 
formidable even before the close of the sixth century. 
About this period, .nine bishops, belonging to Lombardy 
and the Orisons, refused communion with Gregory, 
the Roman pontiff, declaring him to be a heretic, 
because he countenanced the worship of images, the 
adoration "of saints, the doctrine of purgatory, the 
efficacy of good works in the matter of justification, and 
the power of relics in curing diseases, both of body 
and mind. The secession of these nine bishops 
continued for nearly a century. They would not 
acknowledge the infallibility of the pope, nor would 
they ever admit, that, in refusing to have fellowship 
with . Rome, they forfeited their relation to the church 
of Christ, or deprived themselves of the right to ordain 
their successors to the office of the holy ministry. 

Dr. Mosheim, in his history of the seventh century, 
observes, that “ the churches of Gaul and Spain attri¬ 
buted as much authority to the bishop of Rome as 
•they thought suitable to their own dignity, and con¬ 
sistent with their interests; nay, even in Italy, his 
supreme authority was obstinately rejected, since the 
bishop of Ravenna, and other prelates, refused an 
implicit submission to his orders. Besides all this, 
a multitude of private persons expressed publicly, and 
without the least hesitation, their abhorrence of the 
vices, and particularly of the lordly ambition, of the 
Roman pontiffs.” 

In this century, too, Alcuin, Paulinus, and Paul, 
a native of Lombardy, lifted up their voices like a 
trumpet against image-worship, prayer to the saints, 
the efficacy of relics, and the doctrine of the real pre¬ 
sence, so far, at least, as it had then been broached. 
Paulinus, the bishop of Aquilcia, appears to have been 
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an. intrepid advocate df truth, in opposition to the 
doctrines and usages of the Romish church. He died 
in 804, having rendered good service to his generation 
and to posterity. 

The next great witness against popery, was Claude, 
bishop of Turin—a man who did more than any*other 
individual of. his age, to check the presumption of 
Rome, and to expose the errors of doctrine and prac¬ 
tice into which she had fallen. He was an uncom¬ 
promising opposer of the use of images in the worship 
of God; and no sooner was he raised, by Louis the 
Meek, to the episcopal dignity, than, in the year 823, 
he ordered all images, and even the cross itself, to be 
removed from the churches, and to be consigned to the 
flames. He composed a treatise, in the following year, 
in justification of the steps he had taken; in which he 
advocated opinions at complete variance with the gross 
superstition of the age. He condemned both the use 
and the worship of images ; exploded the entire doc¬ 
trine of all kinds of homage to the Saviour's cross, as* 
utterly subversive of the real doctrine of the cross; 
ridiculed, in no measured terms, the folly and impos¬ 
ture of popish relics; and .censured, with burning 
severity, those pilgrimages to the holy land, and those 
journeys to the tombs of the saints, which constituted 
a large portion of the popular religion of the century 
in which he lived. With an unsparing hand he stript 
this huge mass of superstition of all its imagined 
charms; and proved it to be not only devoid of all 
merit, as generally taught and believed, but to be in 
the highest degree profane and injurious. • 

§uch a champion for the truth of God could not 
expect to escape the animadversion of a church, of 
which superstition and idolatry had become the pre- 
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vailing characteristics. A fiferce controversy imme¬ 
diately ensued ; several works were written in answer 
to Claude’s obnoxious treatise ; but so manfully did he 
defend the position he had taken, that public opinion 
declared him to be victorious ;—the result of which 
was, that the city of Turin, and the surrounding dis¬ 
trict, long after his decease, were more* purged from 
Romish superstition than any other part of Europe— 
the valleys of Piedmont alone excepted. 

It is beyond measure discreditable to Bossuet and 
other Romanist authorities that they should have 
attempted, without any sound evidence, to neutralize 
the testimony of Claude against the corruptions of 
Rome, by fixing on him the charges of Arianism and 
Nestorianism. Neither his published works, nor his 
numerous manuscripts, give the slightest countenance 
to such a charge; and the truth is, that the foul asper¬ 
sion is entirely posthumous, it never having been heard 
of till after his death. In his commentary on the 
■Epistle to the Galatians, he distinctly maintains all 
the grand peculiarities of the orthodox faith ; contend¬ 
ing for free and absolute justification by faith in the 
Redeemer’s merits, and maintaining, in express terms, 
that the Father and the Son are “ consubstnntial .* 
In the same commentary, he gives mortal offence to 
Rome, by denying the supremacy of Peter over the 
other apostles, and by showing that as the Galatians 
had swerved from the simple faith of Christ, so the 
same lamentable departure from the truth of God 
marked the Romish church in his day. He contends 
that Christ is the only head of his church; that the 
doctrine of human merit has no foundation in the word 
of God; that the traditions of men, pretending to be 

* See Faber’s “ Inquiry," &o. book iii. pj>. 306—320. 
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of # apostolical origin, are to be anathematized; that 
faith in Christ, without works, justifies; that the 
church is liable to err, and lias erred; that prayers 
for the dead are useless and sinful; and that Rome is 
deeply implicated in the crime of idolatry. It was a 
hazardous step for Romanists, to attempt to damnify 
the credit of a man who had written so' much, by 
hurling at his head the charge of Arianism. His 
real heresy, however, consisted in attacking with fear¬ 
less honesty the legion-heresies of the Romish church. 

In adverting to the resistance which was made to 
the proud pretensions of Rome during the dark ages, 
the fact must not be overlooked, that, for nearly two 
centuries, the bishops of Milan asserted their inde¬ 
pendence of the Roman pontiff, and, with much warmth, 
testified against his usurped dominion,- as a corruption 
of modeni times. 

Agobard, assistant and successor to Leidradus, 
archbishop of Lyons, was a contemporary of Claude of 
Turin, and “a man full of divine knowledge and great¬ 
holiness.” He wrote a work of much power and elo¬ 
quence against image-worship, and the invocation of 
saints, in which he boldly contended for the indepen¬ 
dence of the Gallican church, against the encroach¬ 
ments of the Roman see, of which he speaks, though 
somewhat obliquely, as antichrist. It is not a little 
curious that Rome should have canonized Agobard 
as a saint, while his work against pictures and images 
is prohibited to be read, and is inserted in the Index 
Expurgatorius. 

Claude departed this life in the year 889> and 
Agobard in 804. They were both distinguished wit¬ 
nesses for the neglected truth of God ; and within the 
bosom of Rome herself asserted most of the great 
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doctrines, which the Reformers of a later age caused 
to resound throughout the civilized world. 

In the tenth century, tohen the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation began to be unblushingly taught, and when 
error and superstition of every description, with deep 
depravity of manners, swept like a desolating tempest 
over the face of Europe, we find that some bold 
measures were adopted by the advocates of truth. In 
the year 992, the synod which met at Rheims went so 
far as plainly to describe the pope as antichrist. The 
venerable bishop* who presided at this £ynod, made 
use of the following very remarkable language—“ That 
the pope is destitute of true charity, of true knowledge, 
and of salutary science ; that he is nothing else than 
antichrist, sitting in the temple of God, and shewing 
himself that he is God; that he is nothing but a 
statue and an idol; that to consult him is to imitate 
those who consult idols; that it is evident to all that 
the time of the manifestation of antichrist has arrived, 
„and that the mystery of iniquity is working. . . . What 
think you, reverend fathers, of this man the pope, 
placed on a lofty throne, shining in purple and gold ? 
Whom do you account him ? If destitute of love, and 
puffed up with only the pride of knowledge, he is anti¬ 
christ sitting in the temple of God.” t 

About the middle of the twelfth century arose Peter 
de Waldo, of Valden in Piedmont,t then a wealthy 
merchant of Lyons. He was brought to repentance 


Arnulf, bishop of Orleans. 

| Leger, part i. chap. xxii. Also Dr. I. Newton on the Pro¬ 
phecies, vol. iii. p. 161. 

$ For proof of this, see a most admirable historical induction 
in Faber’s “ Inquiry,” &c., book iii. chap. xii. p. 450. 
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and faith in Christ, bj» seeing a fellow-citizen drop 
•down dead, who sat at table with him, just as he had 
uttered an horrible iihprecatfon. The probability is, 
that, in his youthful years, he had been well instructed 
in the doctrines of the gospel by the Vaudois, amidst 
his native mountains; and'that it only required the 
impulse of divine grace in his heart, to efllist all his 
energies on the side of the pure faith of his ancestors. 
Accordingly we find that, immediately on his conver¬ 
sion, he began, without any preliminary investigations, 
to be the troubler of Rome. He had before known 
the outline of her corrupt doctrine, and now he was 
animated with a noble determination to bear open 
testimony against it. His gains as a merchant were 
relinquished, for the obloquy of an itinerant reforming 
missionary. He beheld in an overwhelming light the 
apostasy of Rome, and he fearlessly proclaimed it to 
thousands, who listened to his addresses in the places 
of public resort. He declared “ that Rome had for¬ 
saken the faith as it is in Jesus; that she was ‘the 
mother of harlots,’ described in the Apocalypse; that 
she was the barren fig-tree which our Lord had cursed; 
that the pope was not to be obeyed, because he was 
not the head of the church; that monkery was an 
unsavoury carrion, and a distinct ‘mark of the beast;’ 
that purgatory, masses, consecration of temples, and 
the invocation of saints, were all the inventions of the 
devil.”* 

The preaching of Waldo attracted multitudes of 
hearers; and he became the instrument of inducing 
many others of distinguished ability and intrepid, zeal j 
to unite with him in his missionary enterprise against 

* Leger. Hist, du Vaudois, part i. chap. ii. pp. 12, 13. Perrin, 
chap. i. Du Thou, lib. vi. p. 118. 
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Rome. In his circumstances, he was easy and affluent; 
in his disposition, he was charitable and kind ; and in 
his private character, above the reproach even of his 
bitterest foqs, who bore uniform testimony to the blame¬ 
lessness of his moral reputation. His success was 
unprecedented; though the constant theme of his 
ministrations was the vice and luxury, the excess and 
arrogance, of the pope and his cardinals. 

The Council of Tours, assembled by Pope Alexander 
III, bore ample, though unwilling, testimony to the 
success of his ministry. 

Meanwhile, the bishop of Lyons inhibited Waldo, 
as a laic, from preaching, threatening him with excom¬ 
munication if he persisted in his unlawful career. To 
the interdict of the bishop, Waldo replied—“ that in 
a matter of such infinite importance as salvation, he 
could not hold his peace, and must obey God rather 
than man.” The bishop endeavoured, though without 
success, to apprehend him ; but, after enduring a great 
.fight of affliction from the emissaries of Rome, Waldo 
and his followers were compelled, in 11G6, to flee to a 
distant scene, to escape the vengeance of their enraged 
persecutors. But they carried the pure light of apos¬ 
tolic truth with them into Provence, Lauguedoc, 
Piqardy, the Low Countries, Flanders, Germany, 
Saxony, and Bohemia; in which last country Waldo 
arrived in 1170 , whei*e he obtained many converts, and 
where he effected a union between the Yaudois, Bohe¬ 
mians, and Moravians, who henceforward stood out in 
bold relief from the corrupt doctrines and rites of the 
papal church. Waldo began his labours at Lyons in 
the year 1160, and died in Bohemia in the year 1179 . 
His followers are known, on the page of history, under 
the title of “ The Poor Men of Lyonsand their 
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ecclesiastical characteristic was that of a vast evan¬ 
gelical itineracy for # the recovery of the primitive 
faith. 

Testimonies might be multiplied in abundance, to 
prove, beyond all contradiction, that there never was a 
period, even the darkest, in the history of the ’papal 
church, in v^ich she was suffered, without remon¬ 
strance, to proceed onwards in the course of error. 
Romanists boast much of the unbroken unity of their 
church; whereas the truth is, that the history of the 
papacy is one continuous record, from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, of the arduous struggle of popes and 
potentates to maintain the dominion of the church, in 
opposition to the many confounding lights which ever 
and anon revealed her delinquency, and caused many 
a formidable schism within her pale. 

But amidst the conflicts with antichristian powers 
which preceded the great Reformation of the sixteenth 
century, England had to perform her part. Ifl 1315, 
Walter Lollard, a German minister, landed on our 
shores. From the notoriety which the preaching of 
this faithful servant of Christ procured for him, the 
Valdenses, to whom he belonged, were called Lollards 
by way of reproach. “ The appellation Lollards,” 
observes the celebrated D’Aubign6, “came frem 
Lollard, an excellent pastor of the Valleys, the same 
who wrote a fine Commentary on the Revelation, and 
at last went to carry the doctrine of the Valleys, or of 
the Vaudois, to London, where the Waldenses were, 
from his name, first denominated Lollards, and where, 
he has left it indelibly imprinted on the marbles of the 
tower—of the famous tower which is still called the 
Lollard Tower, or Tower of the Lollards, because of 
the poor faithful Lollards with whom it was filled.” 
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As early as the reign of Heriry II., some of the dis¬ 
ciples of Arnold, a Waldensian pastor, arrived in 
England ; and others, following their missionary exam¬ 
ple, at successive periods, approached our shores, 
from 1158 to the' times of Edward II. in 1815, when 
Walter Lollard came to England for the express pur¬ 
pose of comforting his afflicted brethren.. His labours 
were much blessed; but, as was common in those evil 
times, his acceptance with the people drew upon him 
and his followers the evil genius of a persecuting 
church, and he was soon obliged to quit the kingdom ; 
but was apprehended by the Dominican monks of 
Germany, in 1323, who handed him over to the secular 
powers at Cologn, where he was publicly burnt to 
death, for no other crime but his faithful testimony 
against the errors of Rome.* 

But his followers increased in England during the 
reign of Edward III., who was much displeased with 
the Rdmish clergy, and was disposed to favour the 
• unoffending Lollards. Among those Englishmen who 
sympathized with the opinions of this despised sect, 
there was one who stood out pre-eminently from all the 
men of his generation, for the strength and capacious¬ 
ness of his mind, and for the boldness and intrepidity 
of-his character. This man was John de Wickliffe, 
who has often been described as the morning star of 
the Reformation. That he favoured the religious 
tenets and practices of the Lollards, or Valdenses, is 
quite certain ; and that he shared in the confidence of 
Edward III. is proved by the facts of history. Both 
his preaching and his writings did much to sap the 
foundations of the papal power, and to prepare the 

* See Blair’s History of the Waldenses, vol. i. p. 453, a work of 
much originality and deep research. 
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trends of men, in England and on the Continent, for 
the coming struggle and triumph of the Reformation. 
He was born at the village of Wickliffe, in Yorkshire, 
from which he derived his name, in i324. His 
studies were conducted at Queen’s‘and Merton Col¬ 
leges, in the University of Oxford. The whole energies 
of his powerful mind were devoted to those studies 
which related to the sacred office to which he had 
dedicated his future life. It is recorded of him, that, 
for the times in which he lived, he was an eminent 
Greek and Xatin scholar; and by those who looked 
on him with no friendly eye, he was styled the most 
learned doctor of theology of his age. But his darl¬ 
ing occupation was the close and habitual investigation 
of the word of God, which, in a profane age, procured 
for him the title of “ the gospel doctor.” There can 
be no doubt, that, either from Lollard or some of his 
friends, he had adopted most of the tenets of the Val- 
densian church. 

In 1356, he published a treatise on the plague,' 
which, in that year, had carried off a hundred thou¬ 
sand souls in the city of London. In this seasonable 
work, which he styles, “ The Last Age of the Church,” 
he animadverts, with much severity, upon the errors 
and vices of the clergy, as a proximate cause of the 
Divine judgments, and calls on them to reform their 
vicious habits, and to bring forth fruits meet for re¬ 
pentance. He laboured, also, with much zeal, to put 
down the Dominican friars, who began to swarm in 
England, as in all other countries, about this time; 
and, in 1367, he joined in an appeal to the pope against 
them. He supported the Lords and Commons in an 
act to withhold the thousand marks granted to St. 
Peter, by king John and other European sovereigns. 

E 2 
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He aided the annihilation of e6clesiastical law in civil 
cases. He was friendly to the enactment of a law by 
which no churchman could hold a civil office. 

But by aH these steps, he became a marked man at 
Rome ;—and accordingly, in 1370, the pope deprived 
him of the wardenship of Canterbury Hall. Such an 
occurrence, however, in no way quenched the ardour 
of such a mind as Wickliffe’s. Though Rome might 
frown on him, he had the testimony of a good con¬ 
science, and many powerful friends determined to give 
him their support. Thus, in two years after incurring 
the pope’s displeasure, he was made doctor in divinity, 
and professor of theology in the University of Oxford. 
From this time, he began to write on subjects, more 
or less, connected with his office. His treatises against 
“Able Begging,” “Idle Begging,” and on “The Poverty 
of Christ,” were of immense service at this particular 
crisis, when the pecuniary demands of Rome were so 
exorbitant as almost to prove themselves intolerable. 

In his work, too, on the Decalogue, he strongly 
condemned image-worship, the invocation of saints, and 
the unscriptural doctrine of purgatory. He laments, 
in a tone of profound piety, the sad prevalence of pro¬ 
fane swearing, even among prelates themselves, and 
announces, in the clearest terms, the outline of doc¬ 
trines usually denominated evangelical. 

England now began to be indignant at the gradual 
encroachments of the papal power, and sent many 
remonstrances to head-quarters. In all these, Wickliflfe 
heartily acquiesced; for it does not appear that he 
ever held the pope to be infallible, or his authority to 
be supreme. 

In 1374, Wickliffe and others were sent on an em¬ 
bassy to the Roman pontiff, on the subject of reserving 
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benefices, who gave theha the meeting at Bruges. All 
they obtained from his holiness was, that he would 
desist from reserving benefices, but that the king must 
not confer them by writ. Wickliffe was intensely 
disgusted by all he saw and heard, and returned to 
England with the deep conviction that, the ‘pope’s 
supremacy oipy diffused worldliness, avarice, and ambi¬ 
tion, under the disguise of superior sanctity. 

On occasion of Wiekliffe’s return from Bruges, the 
king presented him to the rectory of Lutterworth, and 
the prcbendal stall of Aust. But three years afterwards, 
in 1377, Courtney, bishop of London, laid a charge of 
heresy against him, before the convocation of the 
clergy. In these circumstances, John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, and Lord Percy, sided with Wickliffe. 
A day was appointed for hearing his defence, but so 
violent was the contest between Courtney and the 
Duke of Lancaster, who proposed that Wickliffe 
should be accommodated with a chair, that no proceed¬ 
ings could be taken. 

On the death of Edward III., the patron of Wick¬ 
liffe was appointed president of the Commons, by 
Richard II.; and both the king and parliament agreed 
to ask the Reformer’s opinion regarding the pope's 
right to claim supplies from England. Wickliffe 
replied “ that the pope was already too rich ; that 
England was embarrassed by her late wars; that the 
endowments of the church were, of the nature of per¬ 
petual alms ; and that popes and prelates have no right 
of lordship over the church and her goods.”* No. 
sooner did the pope hear of Wickliffe’s reply to the 
king and parliament, than he issued letters to the 
bishop of London, the king, and University of Oxford, 

* Dr. Vaughan’s Wickliffe, chap. iv. 
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against the Reformer, who was' cited before a synod at 
Lambeth chapel, early in 1378. But so acceptable 
was Wickliffe to the great body of the people, that the 
crowds collected round the chapel at Lambeth were so 
formidable, as to intimidate and disperse his judges. 
On this occasion, he drew up a memorial for the consi¬ 
deration of the assembled bishops, in which he main¬ 
tained the following positions:—that he was willing 
to be judged by the word of God ; that he was deter¬ 
mined to maintain the law of Christ •, that the whole 
human race could not confer on St. Peter and his suc¬ 
cessors the government of the world for ever; that 
God himself cannot consistently give such power to 
any, because he has promised that his spouse shall be 
free; that none can be entitled to an eternal inherit¬ 
ance by virtue of human charters, which are often 
preferred to the Scriptures ; that the pope is peccable, 
and ought to be reproved by cardinals, priests, or laity; 
that he ought to be impeached when necessary ; that 
if ministers do not perform their duty, the magistrate 
may lawfully remove the endowment, even in the face 
of the censures of the church ; that every justified 
person actually enjoys God; that a father or minister 
may be the instrument of conferring spiritual or tem¬ 
poral dominion on his children ; that a priest is equally 
competent as a bishop to administer sacraments ; that 
church censures should never be used for revenge; 
that the coercion of the magistrate ought not to be 
used with the anathema of the priest, to secure emolu¬ 
ments to churchmen ; that a Christian priest binds or 
looses only when he simply obeys the law of Christ, 
and in conformity to it. In a paper soon after pub¬ 
lished, he taught that the change from voluntary con¬ 
tribution to force, under Constantine, is a worldly 
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corruption. As might be expected, such statements 
as these exasperated Rome, in the highest degree, 
against Wickliffe.* 

In his tract “ on the Schism of the Popes,” he urges 
powerfully the necessity of church Reform from a con¬ 
sideration of the state of the Roman pontificate. 
“ Christ,” said he, “ hath begun already' to help us 
graciously, in that he hath clove the head of antichrist, 
and made the two parts fight against each other.” 

About this time he completed his work “ On the 
Truth and JV!caning of Scripture,” in which he asserts, 
“ the supreme authority of God’s holy word, and the 
inalienable right of private judgment,” and many other 
topics, by which he proved how far he was in advance 
of his generation, and how obnoxious he must have 
been to the popish hierarchy of his day. 

But these incessant labours brought on a severe 
illness, which threatened to deprive the church of his 
powerful aid. He was brought to the very brink of 
eternity. His friends wept, and his enemies triumphed* 
Deputations from all the four orders of monks waited 
on him, and urged him to recant his written opinions 
against the church. The scene which ensued partook 
largely of the sublime. He desired his attendants to 
lift him up in his bed ; and, fixing his eyes upon Jus 
ghostly confessors, he exclaimed in a firm tone,— 
“ I shall not die, but live, and shall again declare the 
evil deeds of the friars.” The piercing glance of 
Wickliffe’s eye, and the withering rebuke which fell 
from his lips, caused the terrified monks to withdraw 
from his presence ; and subsequent events might well 
have impressed them with the all-but-prophetic truth 

* See Blair’s Waldenses, vol. i. p. 459; also Dr. Vaughan's 
Wickliffe, chap. v. 
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of the words which had fallen on their unwilling ears. 
It is a fact of no ordinary interest, that nearly three 
hundred of Wickliffe’s sermons escaped the fury of his 
persecutors, .and became the plague, in the hand of 
divine Providence, of monks, cardinals, and popes, for 
ages after they were penned. 

One of the noblest distinctions of Wickliffe’s cha¬ 
racter was his devoted attachment to the divine ordi¬ 
nance of preaching “ the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God.” This feature in his history became the more 
marked, as the Romish church had well-nigh relin¬ 
quished the use of the pulpit, except as the organ of 
defending her gross and abominable idolatries. But 
Wickliffe “ preached the word,” was “ instant in sea¬ 
son, out of season j” and the result was, that divine 
knowledge was spread, and that thousands embraced 
the saving truths of God’s holy word. “ Preach,” 
said he, “ to a few plain people, and Christ will give 
a reward.” He often urged his hearers “ to judge by 
God’s judgment in the Scriptures, and not by the will 
of popes and bishops of whom he was wont to say, 
that they “ were more like emperors than Christ.” 

In the spring of 1881, we find Wickliffe lecturing 
publicly at Oxford against transubstantiation, and 
teaching the people with much earnestness, that the 
bread and wine in the sacrament are not to he con¬ 
sidered “ as Christ, or as any part of him ; hut as an 
effectual sign of him.” But while he was thus testi¬ 
fying against Rome, a messenger from the chancellor 
of the university was sent to forbid him again appear¬ 
ing in public; so that henceforth he was compelled to 
restrict his labours to his own little flock at Lutter¬ 
worth, where he failed not to declare “ the whole 
counsel of God ;” employing, at the same time, his 
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active pen, in exposing the* grievous errors of the 
papacy. 

On the 17 th of May, 1381; his old and inveterate 
enemy, Courtney, now raised to the digpity of the 
primate’s chair, convened a synod of Grey Friars in 
London, with the express object of exterminating the 
doctrines of Wickliffe. The king and the government 
favoured the clergy; but the new chancellor of the 
university took part with the Reformer. The arch¬ 
bishop, in an intemperate harangue, stigmatized Wiek- 
liffe and his adherents as “ Lollards,” and truly 
enough, though with no kindly intention, charged 
them with denying the power of indulgences, the au¬ 
thority of the pope, the validity of auricular confession, 
the propriety of invoking departed saints, the lawful¬ 
ness of worshipping images and relics, and the exist¬ 
ence of miraculous power in the Romish church. The 
parliament interposed its aid on the side of a corrupt 
church, and decreed that those who taught such here¬ 
tical doctrines as those attributed to Wickliffe should 
be laid under arrest, and cast into prison. Courtney 
was chief inquisitor, and the sheriffs were ordered to 
obey the bishops. Wickliffe remonstrated with king 
Richard, but in vain. Still he held fast the truth, 
and nobly declared it before the convocation of the 
clergy in 1382; by which act of Christian heroism, 
and almost of a martyr’s zeal, his connection with 
Oxford was finally severed. He was cited to appear 
before Pope Urban in the imperial city ; but his reply 
was, that he could follow the pope only as he followed 
Christ. 

The number of persons who adhered to the doctrines 
of Wickliffe, amidst all the hostility of his persecutors, 
was very considerable. Some historians have gone so 
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far as to assert, that, about the year 1382, they 
amounted to nearly one-half of the population of Eng¬ 
land. This can scarcely be credited; but the impression 
produced by his preaching and writings is one of the 
most remarkable facts upon the page of history', and 
furnishes a striking illustration of what may be effected 
by a single master-spirit, with God and truth on 
his side. 

To the hour of his death, Wickliffe continued to 
wield his powerful pen against Rome; and though 
his enemies thirsted for his blood, it pleased the great 
Disposer of events to shield him from their malice, 
and to call him to the joy of his Lord, while dispensing 
the ordinance of the Lord’s supper to his little flock, 
on the 31st Dec. 1384. 

Ilis numerous works spread far and wide after his 
decease, and became the germ of a future Reforma¬ 
tion. As Richard’s queen was a Bohemian, an inter¬ 
course, obtained between England and that country, 

• which had already sheltered Waldo, of Lyons, and 
other witnesses for the truth of God. By this means, 
Wickliffc’s writings penetrated into that nation ; and 
the result was, that Jerome and Huss received the 
light, and were both honoured to wear the crown of 
martyrdom. 

From the year 1392, the poor Lollards suffered 
hideous cruelties in England ; but, through the grace 
of God, multitudes of them continued stedfast even 
unto death. 

From this brief survey of the many brilliant lights 
which shone during the entire reign of the dark ages, 
we learn, that every one of the doctrines advocated by 
the Reformers, at a later period, had been held and 
professed, through the long night of the church’s cap- 
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tivijy. The great German keformer has not as yet 
appeared upon the public stage; but we have heard 
his ■ sentiments echoed' from kingdom to kingdom, as 
by the voice of God ; and though the darkpess beheld 
by us has been such as might be felt, yet, in every 
successive witness for God’s, insulted truth, we have 
seen, as it were, the morning star betokening the 
approach of day ; and have learnt the momentous fact, 
that Rome, in her apostate state, was never in quiet 
possession of the nations of Europe ; but that all along 
God had a people who scorned to wear her yoke, and 
who ceased not to proclaim her manifold defections 
from the faith of earlier and better times. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE COUNTRIES OF THE REFORMATION—GERMANY. 

Sketch of Rome at and before the time of Luther’s birth—The world only to be delivered by 
the restoration of the lost truth of.God—Luther’s birth, parentage, and early education—-His 
character and trials as a school-boy—His entrance into the university of Erfurth—His devout 
and inquiring habits—His first sight of a Latin Bible—Serious illness -Tlu* almost prophetic 
words of a priest addressed to him in his sickness—His restoration to health—Study of the 
law—Becomes greatly agitated on the question of his acceptance with God—Murder of his 
friend Alexis, and the effect of it on his mind—Visits his parents,' and is overtaken on his 
return by a terrific thunderstorm—Much troubled in mind, but knows not how to obtain 
peace—Abandons the law, and gives himself to the monastic life—Unkind treatment expe¬ 
rienced in his monastery—Pursues his studies with eagerness—investigates the Vulgate 
Bible in particular—Found no peace with God in the monkish life—Feels himself the victim 
of disease and mental despondency—The visit and counsel of Btaupiz—Good effect produced 
by them—Again relapses into spiritual distress—Visit of a pious monk—At last finds true 
peace—is ordained u priest—Begins to preach with great power and acceptance—Appointed 
one of the professors in the university of Wittemberg—Commences a theological lecture in 
the college hall—Expounds the Epistle to the Romans—Is greatly enlightened by a minute 
examination of the doctrine of Paul—Preaches in the church of the Augustine*—'The dis¬ 
course fixes his reputation, and is the harbinger of the Reformation—Visits Rome—The 
awful impression produced on his mind of the state of the church—His growing conviction 
that something must be done to Btem the tide of corruption—Returns to Wittemberg— 
Feels that wherever the word of God leads he must follow—is created doctor in theology— 
Appointed by Stauptz to visit certain monasteries—Does much in this visit to sow the seeds 
of a future Reformation—Delivers his lectures on the Epistle to the Galatians—Preaches 
before Duke George at Dresden—Dispute to which the discourse gave rise—Publishes cer¬ 
tain propositions against the Pelagian and scholastic theology of the age—Great sensation 
created—All his inquiries now directed to a more perfect knowledge of the doctrines of 
grace—In this lay hid the elements of that Reformation of which he became the distin¬ 
guished instrument. 

from 1483 to 1517. 

In the preceding chapter it has been distinctly shown, 
that, through the whole period of the papal apostasy, 
God had a witnessing church, which clung to his word, 
and bore an intrepid testimony against the growing 
spirit of idolatry and superstition, which marked the 
progress of the “ man of sin.” It has also been shown 
how deaf Rome was to the voice of truth, from what- 
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ever quarter it sounded *in her unwilling car. From 
flie period when “ the mystery of iniquity ” began to 
work, down to the time of the great Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, Romanism waxed .worse and 
worse, until its popes, as was proved in the first chap¬ 
ter, added to the attribute *of tyrant that of private 
assassin ; and^her priesthood, of all ranks, enriched 
themselves by a traffic in the guilt and wickedness of 
human nature. Did not stern history record, in cha¬ 
racters never to be erased, the open fiagitiousness of 
Rome, at an4 before the period of the Reformation, it 
would surpass the power of human belief to credit the 
tale of her shame. She had forsaken God’s truth, 
and he had given her over to “ a reprobate mind.” 
Scarcely, indeed, did she retain anything in common 
with the Christianity of the Bible. Instead of Christ, 
the great High Priest, exhibiting salvation as his own 
free and purchased gift, we behold in the ministrations 
of Rome a frightful retinue of human priests and me¬ 
diators, handing out to a deluded world a salvation of * 
their own devising, at a price proportioned to the 
wealth of the purchaser. The thing called the Church 
we see interposing itself between God and man, and 
erecting a barrier over which none could pass to the 
joys of eternal life, save by the offices of those shame¬ 
less usurpers, who had put themselves in the place of 
Christ. 

In such a state of things, no power could change 
the moral aspects of society, which did not restore 
Christ to his proper place in the church. Earthly 
potentates! might struggle against the despotism of 
Rome, poets and philosophers might pour their wither¬ 
ing sarcasms on the vices of the clergy, literature 
might shed its revealing light upon the overgrown 
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superstitions of a priest-ridden and bigoted age; but 
nothing could deliver God’s church, that did not restore 
the lost truth of the gospel—salvation by the death of 
Christ, without a single priestly element being infused 
into the cup of life. 

But by what means was this lost truth to be re¬ 
stored ? where was the voice that should cause itself to 
be heard, while “ truth had fallen in the streets, and 
judgment could not enter ?” It is not from man, but 
from God himself, that we must look for this deliverance. 
At a time when it was least expected, an<j when Rome 
fancied herself most secure, did the thunder of apos¬ 
tolic truth convulse a slumbering and stupified world. 
The Almighty Sovereign of the universe is never at a 
loss for instruments to accomplish the designs of his 
mercy to mankind. In the very heart of Europe, in 
a community ruled less by absolute power, than any 
other European state then existing, did God raise up 
a preacher of righteousness. Germany was the birth¬ 
place of that Reformation, the fruits of which have 
been reaped in our own and many other lands. 

On the 10th of November, 1483, was born in the 
little town of Eisleben, in Saxony, of poor but indus¬ 
trious parents, the immortal Luther, a name more 
honoured than any other standing upon the page of 
uninspired history. “ My parents,” said the Reformer, 
“ were very poor. My father was a woodcutter, and 
my mother has often carried the wood on her back, 
that she might earn wherewith to bring us children up. 
They endured the hardest labour for our sakes.” At 
a subsequent period, Luther’s father engaged, with 
some measure of success, in the mines at Mansfield ; 
and, being intelligent and correct in his deportment, 
was much respected by all who knew him. He took 
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great pains, according to his knowledge, to train up 
fiis ‘son in the fear of God, and to furnish him with 
the means of an education ab*ove that of his equals. 
Till he was fourteen years of age, he remained under 
the parental roof; after which he spent four years at 
school, first at Magdeburg,* and afterwards at Eise¬ 
nach. While at Magdeburg, Luther was wont to 
listen to the discourses of one Andreas Proles, a pro¬ 
vincial of the Augustine order, who frequently insisted 
with much zeal upon the necessity of a reformation in 
the church. # “ Perhaps these discourses,” observes 
D’Aubigne, “ first excited in the mind of the young 
men (referring to Luther and his companion), tho 
vague ideas of that which broke forth with so much 
energy at a later period.” * 

Luther, it appears, was much tried with poverty 
while at Magdeburg. “ I was accustomed,” said he, 
“ with my companions, to beg a little food to supply 
our wants. One day, about Christmas-time, we were 
going altogether through the neighbouring villages, 
from house to house, singing in concert the usual carols 
on the infant Jesus bom at Bethlehem. We stopped in 
front of a peasant’s house, which stood detached from the 
rest at the extremity of the village. The peasant, 
hearing us sing our Christmas carols, came out with 
some food which he meant to give us, and asked in a 
rough loud voice, * Where are you, boys ? ’ Terrified 
at these words, we ran away as fast as we could. We 
had no reason to fear, for the peasant offered us this 
assistance in kindness ; but our hearts were no doubt 
become fearful from the threats and tyranny which the 
masters then used towards their scholars, so that we 

• “ History of the Great Reformation, n &c. By J. H. Merle 
D'Aubigne, voL i. p. 137. 
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were seized with sudden fright. At last, however, as 
the peasant still continued to call after us, we stopped, 
forgot our fears, ran to'him, and received the food he 
offered us. It is thus that we tremble and flee when 
our conscience is guilty and alarmed. Then we are 
afraid even of the help that is offered us, and of those 
who are our friends, and wish to do us good.” * 

On his removal to Eisenach, though there he had 
relations who could have assisted him, his necessities 
were even still more pressing; having sometimes to 
pass whole days without receiving a single morsel of 
food. He was almost brought to the determination of 
relinquishing his studies ; when, suddenly, divine Pro¬ 
vidence interposed on his behalf. It was an auspicious 
hour for Luther. A kind benefactor sprung up in 
his path, in the person of the wife of Conrad Cotta, 
a daughter of the burgomaster of Eilfeld, who, struck 
with the sweetness of young Martin’s voice, no less 
than by the rough treatment she had seen him receive, 
determined, with her husband’s consent, on furnishing 
him with a home under her hospitable roof. His best 
hopes were now realized ; and freed from the care of 
providing, by most humiliating expedients, for his daily 
bread, he prosecuted his studies with new ardour, and 
made rapid progress in literature and science, and in the 
art of music, of which, through life, he was passionately 
fond. Often, in after life, did he expatiate upon the 
generous friendship of Ursula, his kind benefactress, in 
reference to whom he was wont to say—“ There is 
nothing sweeter than the heart of a pious woman.” 

In 1501, Luther entered the university of Erfurth, 
where Idocus was teaching scholastic philosophy with 
distinguished reputation. In the absence of more 
• Lutheri Opera (Walch) ii. 2347. 
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useful learning, such instruction was not without its 
•benefits; but it was more adapted to make fierce pole¬ 
mics, than to refine the tastfi or enlarge the under¬ 
standing ; and it is more than probable that in this 
school Luther’s natural vehemence of character received 
an impulse rather than a salutary check. In after 
life, he could not speak with common patience of the 
course of stu<fy pursued at Erfurth; and was often 
heard to say,—“ If Aristotle had not been a man, he 
should have been tempted to mistake him for a devil.” 
Still he made himself acquainted with the prevailing 
philosophy of the age, though his mind ardently longed 
for more refreshing food. He sought relief from 
Aquinas and Aristotle, in the study of the best Latin 
classics; and so accurate and extensive were his 
attainments, that “ the whole university admired his 
genius.”* 

During his college life, Luther was distinguished 
by a great seriousness of deportment, and addicted 
himself to the habitual exercise of devotion, according 
to the views then entertained by him. It is difficult, 
indeed, not to regard him, in all his darkness, as influ¬ 
enced by the fear of God. “ To pray well,” he would 
often say, “ is to study well;” and accordingly we find 
him, in the midst of his literary pursuits, commencing 
the duties of every day with prayer, and expressing a 
humble dependence on God for the success of all his 
undertakings. He was groping in the dark, indeed, 
but he was sincere, and light was soon permitted to 
shine upon his path. 

While pursuing his studies, Luther was a constant 
visitor at the College Library, where he was wont to 
quench his thirst for knowledge ; but where he had 
Melancthon in his Life of Luther. 
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never as yet discovered “ the *pure river of the water 
of life.” It pleased God to overrule for surpassing 
good the literary zeal of* young Martin. One day as 
he was prosecuting his library investigations, and turn¬ 
ing over a number of volumes, chiefly with the view of 
reading the names of their several authors, he stum¬ 
bled upon an old Latin work, which, from the peculiar¬ 
ity of its appearance, arrested his curiosity. It was 
the Bible ; and, as D’Aubigne has well expressed it, 
“ the Reformation lay in that Bible.” It was a light 
from Heaven on Luther’s path. He had never so 
much as dreamt of the existence of such a book. The 
lessons of the church he had hitherto looked upon as 
the sum total of the divine revelation to man. But how 
much was he surprised and delighted to find that God 
had communicated his mind so fully and graciously to 
his erring children. His feelings were those of the 
man who discovers hidden treasures of inestimable 
value.* “ His heart,” observes D’Aubigne, “ beats as 
he holds in his hand all this Scripture divinely inspired. 
With eagerness and indescribable feelings, he turns 
over the leaves of God’s word. The first page that 
arrests his attention, relates to the history of Hannah 
and of the young Samuel. He reads, and can scarcely 
restrain his joyful emotions. This child whom his 
parents lent to the Lord as long as he liveth ;—Han¬ 
nah’s song, in which she declares that the Lord raiseth 
up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth up the beggar 
from the dunghill, to set him among princes; the 
young Samuel who grows up in the temple before the 
Lord;—all this history, all this revelation which he 
has discovered, excites feelings till then unknown. He 
returns home with a full heart. ‘ Oh!’ thought he, 
* if God would but give me such a book for my own !’.. 
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lie soon returned to the library to find his treasures 
^igain. He read and re-read, and then, in his surprise 
and jov, he went back to read‘again. The first gleams 
of a new truth then arose in his mind.” * • 

Luther was now twenty years of age, had spent two 
years of his college life, and had taken his bachelor’s 
degree. But intense study had wasted his frame, and 
brought upon trim an alarming indisposition. He lay 
upon his bed without hope of recovery. His thoughts 
were all fixed on eternity. “ Soon,” said he to an old 
priest who came to visit him, and who had watched 
with deep interest his literary career, “ Soon, 1 shall 
be summoned hence.” “Take courage, my dear 
bachelor,” said the venerable priest, “ you will not die 
this time. Our God will yet make you the instrument 
of comfort to many others; for God lays his cross upon 
those he loves j and those who bear it patiently learn 
much wisdom.” 

There was something bordering on the prophetic in 
the words of this priest. The life of the youthful suf¬ 
ferer was spared ; he became the instrument of comfort 
to many ; and bearing patiently the visitation of God, 
he found the furnace of affliction a refiner’s fire. His 
Bible, his indisposition, the seasonable counsel of his 
aged visitor, aided by an influence from on high, left 
him the subject of deep thoughtfulness, and of anxious 
musings as to the future. 

liaised up by the hand of God from the borders of 
the grave, Luther once more resumed his studies. His 
recovery was hailed with joy by many who valued his 
friendship, and admired his genius. With a noble 
ardour he entered anew on his course of mental culture; 

* History of the Great Reformation, &c. By J. II. Merle D'Au- 

bignf, vol. i. p . 146. 
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and, in 1505, was made master of arts, or doctor in 
philosophy, with the accustomed pomp and ceremony 
which, in those times, accompanied the conveyance of 
such honours. 

He was now bent on carrying out his father’s wishes; 
and;' with this view, began the study of the law. But 
there was a strife within his heart which forbade his 
repose. The great problem of his peace with God was 
not as yet solved, and the feeling of conscious guilt 
preyed like a canker-worm at the root of his happiness. 
He felt that the salvation of his soul was the primary 
business of life; and in vain did he attempt to be ener¬ 
getic in any pursuit while doubt and suspense hung 
over his mind in reference to so vast a concern. He 
determined, though he knew not how, to take no rest 
to himself till he found peace with God. 

The events of divine providence conspired to give 
impetus to the powerful emotions which had sprung up 
in his heart. On a sudden he was one day informed, 
that a beloved college friend, Alexis by name, had 
been cruelly murdered. He flew to the scene of the 
alleged murder, and found, alas! that the deed of 
horror had been committed. As he gazed on the 
mangled corpse of his much loved companion, the 
thought which rushed into his mind was—“ what would 
become of me, if I were thus suddenly called ?” His 
whole soul was filled with agitating and troubled ima¬ 
ginings. It was summer, and he resolved to visit his 
parents at Mansfeld; perhaps to consult them on his 
present distresses, or on his prospects for future life. 
Be this as it may, on his return to the scene of his 
studies, as he drew near to the town of Erfurth, he 
was overtaken by a terrific storm. The heavens put 
on blackness corresponding to the gloom which per- 
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vailed his anguished spirit. The lightnings flashed 
from cloud to cloud, like the arrows of the Almighty 
which now darted through' all the regions of an 
awakened conscience. The thunders rolled with ter- 
rifle grandeur, the fit emblem of that voice of majesty 
and terror which shook and convulsed his inmost soul. 
As he moved,on, tremblingly, a thunderbolt received 
its commission, and pierced the very ground on which 
he stood. He fell prostrate and speechless on his face; 
and felt as if summoned to the bar of God. In a few 
moments he .perceived, with emotions of unutterable 
gratitude, that he was still the monument of God's 
sparing mercy. He rose up from the earth, as one 
recovered from the dead. But how full of conflict was 
his bewildered spirit! The Almighty Being who had 
shielded him in the hour of danger, is beheld by him 
as an avenger, rather than as a friend. What, then, 
must he do to calm his fears, assuage his guilt, and 
obtain purity in the sight of God? How to Answer 
these momentous questions he knew not as yet. But 
he had heard a thousand times of the efficacy of the 
monastic life, and, vainly hoping thereby to make him¬ 
self acceptable to God, he resolved, at once, to abandon 
his legal pursuits, and to enter the convent of the 
hermits of St. Augustine, at Erfurth. In vain did his 
friends remonstrate against this sudden impulse; his 
determination was taken, and nothing could change the 
bias of his mind. On the 17 th of August, 1.505, he 
entered his new abode, and fondly imagined thereby to 
overcome the world, and to lose himself in the contem¬ 
plation and love of God. Well did Luther's father, 
in rejmonstrating with his son, express himself, when 
he uttered the significant prayer, “ God grant, that you 
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may not have mistaken a delusion of the devil for a 
sign from heaven 1” 

He had not been long in the convent before he dis¬ 
covered thaifc many of the monks were men of uncouth 
and forbidding manners. They treated him with 
harshness, and imposed upon him many mean and 
degrading duties. He was door-keeper, gate-shutter, 
clock-winder, church-cleaner, and sweeper-general of 
the monks’ apartments; and when he had done all 
pertaining to these several offices, he was sent out with 
a large bag to solicit from door to door the alms which 
were wont to flow, from week to week, into the convent 
of Erfurth. This was assuredly a mortification of the 
flesh, and was felt to be such ; but Luther had formed 
the determination to shrink from nothing which 
should be necessary to complete his monastic curri¬ 
culum. 

When he had gone his rounds, however, he eagerly 
sought retirement for devout meditation and mental 
culture. But just as he was entering into the spirit 
of some particular study, his ghostly superiors would 
call out to him in a voice of thunder—“ Come, come! 
it is not by study, but by begging bread, corn, eggs, 
fish, meat, and money, that you can benefit the 
cloister! ” 

In this way was his spirit subdued, and his pride 
mortified, until his University interfered, and procured 
him release from these menial occupations. 

With inexpressible delight, he betook himself again 
to his favourite books; and entered on new paths of 
knowledge. The works of Augustine attracted his 
notice, particularly his Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms. Nothing impressed him more in studying 
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the writings of this Father, tlian his views of the cor- 
i*uption of human nature, and the sovereignty of divine 
grace. These doctrine's harmonized with his own per¬ 
sonal feelings and convictions ; and were bqrne out by 
what little he knew of the statements of Scripture. He 
found in the convent an old Bible fastened by a chain, 
which he was wont continually to examine. It was, 
indeed, his favourite book. With David, it was his 
“ meditation all the day,” and now he began to read 
the living oracles in the original tongues, and to enter 
into those minute beauties which present themselves in 
the path of the scholar. Sometimes his love of study 
would withdraw his mind from the austerities of mo¬ 
nastic life ; and render him remiss in the performance 
of duties deemed necessary to pre-eminence. Then 
would he afflict himself with all kinds of self-imposed 
mortifications; for he had not as yet learned that 
“ bodily exercise profiteth little.” The more he 
struggled against evil thoughts, the more . they 
gained the ascendancy. He fasted, he prayed, he 
watched whole nights, he even wounded and lacerated 
his body ; but all in vain. The flesh prevailed ; the 
heart was not weaned from sin ; he found not the true 
righteousness, because he “ sought it as it were by the 
works of the law.” What Luther told Duke George 
of Saxony in after life was strictly true. “ Verily,” 
said he, “ I was a devout monk, and followed the rules 
of my order so strictly, that I cannot tell you all. If 
ever a monk entered heaven by his monkish merits, 
certainly I should have obtained an entrance there. 
All the monks who knew me will confirm this ; .and 
if it had lasted much longer, I should have become 
literally a martyr, through watchings, prayer, reading, 
and other labours.”* 

1 * D’Aubigne'is “ Great Reformation,’ vol. i. p. 162. 
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Luther found no peace with God in the theory or 
practice of monkish life. He had too just a view of 
the perfection of God’s law, and of the divine holiness, 
to rest satisfied with the mere round of outward cere¬ 
monies ; and, moreover, he felt the deficiency which 
run-into all his motives, polluting his actions at the 
very fountain. He became inconceivably miserable, 
and yielded to a despondency which threatened the 
extinction of life. But the time of his deliverance 
drew nigh. The merciful God beheld the agonies of 
his spirit, and sent a messenger of peace to comfort 
him. That messenger was Staupitz, the Vicar-General 
of his order, who had been led in a remarkable manner 
to the knowledge of the way of peace by faith in the 
Redeemer. His duty led him to visit the convent at 
Erfurth. He was the friend of Frederick, the founder 
of the University of Wittemberg, and the Chief of the 
Augustines. His visit, then, was influential; and all 
within the walls of the convent were moved at the 
approach of such a guest. He looked on all with deep 
interest; but one, in particular, awakened his tender 
sympathy. He was young, emaciated with study, and 
deeply dejected in look. It was Luther, the father of 
the Reformation, on whom he gazed. He possessed 
himself of the history of the young man, entered into 
conference with him, and effectually gained his confi¬ 
dence. Luther told him of the inward anguish of his 
soul; and how he had resolved in vain to strive against 
sin. The Vicar-General understood the case of his 
young friend, for he had passed through the same 
painful discipline. “ Why,” said he, “ do you distress 
yourself with these speculations and high thoughts ? 
Look to the wounds of Jesus Christ, to the blood 
which he has shed for you ;—it is there you will see 
the mercy of God. Instead of torturing yourself for 
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your faults, cast yourself*in the arms of your Redeemer. 
fTrust in him,—in the righteousness of his life, in the 
expiatory sacrifice of Bis deatfi. Do not shrink from 
him ; God is not against you, it is you who are averse 
from God. Listen to the Son of God. He became 
man to assure you of the divine favour. He says to you, 

* you are my sheep; you hear my voice; none shall 
pluck you out of my hand.’ ” * 

This was a new doctrine in the ear of Luther ; but 
he had not faith at once to receive it. He could not 
see how it was possible to realize a sense of the divine 
favour, without some preparatory qualifications in him¬ 
self. “ I must be changed,” said he, “ before God can 
receive me.” He had been taught to seek favour with 
God, by the performance of a burdensome ceremonial, 
by an endless round of penances and mortifications ; 
and he could not bring himself, without a struggle, to 
the conclusion that all such vain and worthless methods 
of seeking to please God must bo renounced, and that 
he must come as a sinner, helpless and undone, to the • 
footstool of divine mercy. “ There is,” said the Vicar- 
General to his young friend, “ no true repentance but 
that which begins in the love of God and righteousness. 
That which some fancy to be the end of repentance is 
only its beginning. In order to be filled with the love 
of that which is good, you must first be filled with the 
love of God. If you wish to be really converted, do 
not seek these mortifications and penances. Love him 
who has first loved you.” f 

These words sunk deeply into the heart of Luther. 
He saw, as by a light from heaven, that the love of 
God is the mighty lever which is to uplift fallen huma- 

* D'Aubignfe’s “Great Reformation,” &c., vol. L p. 170. 

t D'Aubignf's “Great Reformation,” &c., vol. i. p. 171. 
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nity,—that there is no hope fo» a sinner but in the free 
and sovereign mercy of Him, who “ so loved the world 
as to give his only begotten * Son, that whosoever 
believeth in .him should not perish but have eternal 
life.” 

The good work, thus begun, had yet to be subjected 
to a fiery trial. For a season he seemed to have seized 
on the true doctrine of salvation ; but doubt and per¬ 
plexity again returned, and peace of mind fled far from 
him. In this sad condition he fell again into mental 
despondency, and was attacked with bodily malady, 
which brought him to the very brink of eternity. He 
regarded himself as a dying man, and in prospect of 
rendering an account, he was prostrated in deep despair. 
At this critical moment, an old monk entered his cell, 
and spoke kindly and encouragingly to the youthful 
sufferer, who was thus induced to lay open the bitter 
sorrows of his heart. The old man was not an acute 
theologian as was Staupitz; but he knew what had 
brought peace to his own mind, and he endeavoured to 
speak of what he had “ tasted, and felt, and handled of 
the good word of life.” 

He fixed the mind of Luther on a single sentence 
in the Apostle’s creed, which he uttered with exquisite 
pathos in the mourner’s ear—“ I believe in the forgive¬ 
ness of sin.” It was a word in season, which the Holy 
Spirit deigned to bless. “I believe in the remission of 
sins,” said the weeping penitent. “ Ah,” exclaimed 
the aged monk, “ you must not only believe that David’s 
or Peter’s sins are forgiven; the devils believe that. 
The commandment of God is, that we believe our own 
sins are forgiven.” * From that moment Luther found 

* Melancthon’s Life of Luther, quoted by D’Aubigne, vol. i. 

17. 
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rest to his troubled spirit, and* began rapidly to recover 
from his sickness. His joy and peace were in full pro¬ 
portion to the deep waters of ‘affliction through which 
he had passed. 

On the 2nd of May 1507, Luther was ordained a 
priest, on which occasion he invited the attendance of 
bis father, who^ up to that moment, had not forgiven him 
for devoting hiuiself to the life of a monk. The good 
old man, with some gentle chidings, restored his son 
to his confidence and love, and made him a present of 
twenty florins. 

Luther now began to preach what he knew of 
truth, in the districts and convents in the vicinity of 
Erfurth. It must have been a high treat to listen to 
a preacher just emerged from such scenes of mental 
conflict,. He had just spent three years at Erfurth, 
and Providence had now arranged for removing him to 
a higher sphere of duty. The University of Wittem- 
berg had recently been founded by Erederick the Wise, 
elector of Saxony, aided by the counsel of Staupitz, • 
Luther’s particular friend. A professor of physics, and 
dialectics was anxiously sought for, and the monk 
of Erfurth was strongly recommended by the Vicar- 
General, as a person in all respects qualified for the 
chair. Towards the close of 1508, Frederick invited 
Luther to this high post of honour and duty, where he 
acquired for himself a distinguished reputation among 
his fellow-professors, and the learned men of the age. 
A youth of twenty-five occupying such a post, and 
with such marked ability, was a spectacle of no common 
interest. 

Though he by no means relished the Aristotelian phi¬ 
losophy, which it fell to his lot to teach, yet it prepared 
him, in after life, to confront and expose the errors of 
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the schools. “ I have longed*,” said he, “ to exchange 
my present studies for theology;—but I mean that 
theology which seeks the kernel of the nut, the pulp of 
the wheat, the marrow of the bone.”* 

With a view to legalize an exercise in theology, he 
solicited and obtained, in 1509, the degree of bachelor 
in divinity ; and thenceforward lectured every day, at 
one o’clock, to the professors and students, on some 
portion of the word of God. In conducting this'most 
profitable engagement, he expounded the book of 
Psalms, and the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. While 
examining the doctrine of the great Apostle of the 
(ientiles, light broke in upon his mind, on the grand 
doctrine of justification ; the sentence, “ the just shall 
live by faith,” made a deep and lasting impression upon 
his spirit. 

This new and unheard-of college lecture created a 
very general sensation, and brought an influx of stu¬ 
dents to the University from all parts of Europe. Mel- 
lerstadt, one of the greatest men of his age, often 
listened to the discourses of Luther, and said of him— 
“ This monk will put all the doctors to the rout; he 
will introduce a new style of doctrine, and will reform 
the whole Church; he builds upon the word of 
Christ; and no one in this world can either resist or 
overthrow that word, though it should be attacked with 
all the weapons of Philosophers, Sophists, Scotists, Al- 
bertists, and Thomists.’’t 

Luther was now invited, by his friend Staupitz, to 

preach in the church of the Augustines. He was very 

unwilling to consent; but at last yielded to the urgency 

of one whom he knew not how to disobev. It was his 

* 

t * D’Aubign6's “ Great Reformation," vol. i. p. 181. 

’ t Ibid, vol. i. p 183. 
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native modesty on the ose hand, and the feeling of res¬ 
ponsibility on theother, which produced this momentary 
hesitation. It would 'seem ab if Luther’s mind was 
oppressed with an indefinite consciousness of the results 
which were to flow from his appearance in the pulpit of 
the church of the Augustines. 

Time can never so far modify the events of the past, 
as to divest this occurrence of its real importance in 
the annals of the church. The old wooden chapel, 
which stood in the centre of the square of Wittemberg, 
was destined by divine Providence, to be the scene of 
the first preaching of the Reformation. The preacher 
was timid and reluctant j for, said he, “ it is no light 
thing to speak to men in God’s steadbut little 
could mortals anticipate what stupendous consequences 
were to ensue from the opening of his lips in such a 
place. 

Luther’s reputation as a preacher was not a plant of 
slow and imperceptible growth ;—his very first sermon 
determined the rank which he was to hold as an < 
instructor of the people. His matter alone would have 
placed him on a lofty eminence above all his contem¬ 
poraries ; but, combined as it was with an earnestness 
which rose to seraphic ardour, with a fluency in the 
use of language which knew no embarrassment; with 
an expression of countenance which told distinctly 
every emotion which agitated the preacher’s soul; 
with a voice attuned to the most perfect harmony; 
with a gesture dignified or familiar as the nature of the 
subject or the object of the appeal might demand ; it 
became spirit-stirring and attractive in the highest 
degree. There could be no doubt, on the part of any 
candid hearer, as to his grand aim. His discourses 
evidently issued from a heart overflowing with benevo- 
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lence; and thus it was that Iris ministry was invested 
with an authority and an unction which pertained not 
to the preachers of hid age. * It was but measured 
praise that J3ossuet bestowed on Luther, when he said 
of him, that “ he had a lively and impetuous eloquence, 
which delighted and captivated his auditory.” 

Such was Luther’s popularity, that the chapel of the 
Augustines was crowded to excess, and could no longer 
accommodate the multitudes which thronged to listen 
to his ministry. At this juncture he was chosen, bv 
the council of Wittemberg, as preacher in the city 
church; where his eloquence, genius, and spirit-stirring 
doctrine, spread far and wide his rising fame. Never 
had any preacher in Saxony created such a deep and 
general sensation. Persons of all ranks, and from all 
quarters, flocked to the church at Wittemberg, and 
Frederick the Wise himself could not resist the tempt¬ 
ation of listening to the great enchanter. 

While his name was becoming every day more famous, 
both in the University and in the pulpit, it pleased 
divine Providence, for wise ends, briefly to interrupt 
his labours. A dispute had arisen between the seven 
Augustine convents and their Vicar-General; and the 
case having been referred, by appeal, to the Roman 
Pontiff, Luther was appointed to visit Rome to endea¬ 
vour to adjust the misunderstanding at head-quarters. 
It was a necessary part of the Reformer’s preparation 
for the great work for which God had raised him up, 
that he should visit the seven-hilled city, and receive 
the full impression which its deep degeneracy was 
fitted to produce, in the time of Julius II. It had 
never so much as entered his thoughts, that such 
scenes as lie beheld would meet his averted eye. He 
was sincere, though doubtless mistaken, in his attach- 
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ment to the Roman church ; and was but little prepared 
ft) witness the sad delinquency which prevailed among 
the Italian clergy of all* ranks,‘from the pope down to 
the humblest friar. “ Ignorance, levity, and dissolute 
morals,—a profane contempt of every thing sacred, and 
a shameful traffic in divine things,” was the spectacle 
which all Italy, and especially Rome, presented to the 
eye of the astonished and indignant monk of Wittcm- 
berg. Wherever he turned himself, he beheld, among 
the professed ministers of Christ, indubitable marks of 
pride, luxury, profaneness, and hypocrisy. To such 
a height of effrontery had the impiety of Rome reached, 
that the most solemn ordinances of the church had 
ceased to be performed with common decorum. On 
his return to his native country, Luther was heard to 
say—“ I have seen the pope and the pope’s court; and 
have had opportunity of observing personally the morals 
of the Roman clergy; and I would rather part with a 
thousand florins, than lose the instruction afforded me 
by the journey." “ It is,” said he, “ incredible what 
sins and atrocities are committed in Rome; they 
must be seen and heard, to be believed. So that it 
is usual to say, ‘ If there be a hell, Rome is built 
above it; it is an abyss from whence all sins proceed.’’’ 

The effect of Luther’s visit to Rome was most deeply 
distressing to his heart. He saw that error and vice 
had penetrated to the heart’s core of that ecclesiastical 
community to which he was still warmly and devoutly 
attached. He would gladly have forgotten all that he 
saw and heard; but memory was tenacious of facts 
which wounded and lacerated the best feelings of. the 
heart. But how necessary and profitable was the disci¬ 
pline through which he was thus passing. God was 
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leading him “ by a way that he knew not,” to fit him 
for a post of unrivalled honour and responsibility. 

In all his sorrowful musings, he found light and 
solace in the blessed Word. While travelling in Italy, 
he was taken very ill, and had a near and vivid prospect 
of the eternal world. In his afflicted state, he was led 
to examine, with much earnestness and solemnity, into 
the grounds of his hope before God. The result was, 
a clearer and more impressive view than ever of those 
mighty words of scripture, “ the just shall live by faith,” 
and an increased conviction that nothing could rescue 
the Roman church from impending ruin, but the resto¬ 
ration of that vital and life-giving doctrine they con¬ 
tained. It is very striking to mark the influence which 
this single text of inspired truth exerted upon the mind 
of Luther. It would seem as if the whole revelation 
of God was seen by him as concentrated in that one 
sentence—“ The just shall live by faith.” It was 
health not only to his soul, but to his body; for so ani¬ 
mating was the joy that he felt upon his sick-bed, in 
contemplating these golden words, that strength was 
diffused through his whole frame, and he was enabled 
to prosecute his journey to his native land. 

Once more we find Luther in the city of Wittem- 
berg. But who shall attempt to describe the grief and 
indignation which he felt in reflecting on the scenes 
which he had just witnessed? Conscience now com¬ 
pelled him to weigh even his favourite church in the 
balance of the sanctuary; and as his acquaintance with 
scripture grew, his dissatisfaction with Rome increased. 
The Bible was now his constant companion; and in 
this hallowed predilection lay deposited all the seeds of 
a future Reformation. If he had learned no other 
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good thing at Rome, life had at least improved his 
Acquaintance with the Scriptures in the original 
tongues; and he was now in that state of anxious 
inquiry, in which the whole energy of his mind was 
devoted to the discovery of the express will of God. 
He had now reached the solemn determination, that 
wherever God’s word might lead, he would reverently 
follow ; and he distinctly perceived that nothing would 
rdfetorc the Redeemer of a lost world to his true position 
in the church, which did not re-establish the authority 
and the simple doctrines of the inspired oracles. Most 
impressively did he perceive, that nothing would break 
down, and scatter the inventions of men, but the “quick 
and powerful ” word of the living God. He meditated 
no systematic attack upon the church, of which he was 
an officiating minister; but he had arrived at that 
point in his history, in which the whole aspect of the 
church’s affairs was such as to disturb his mental tran¬ 
quillity, and to awaken many solicitudes as to* what 
might be the nature of the duties which divine Provi¬ 
dence might devolve upon him. He was precisely in 
that state in which he was prepared for any conflict to 
which Christ might call him, in obedience to the voice 
of conscience. 

Events soon conspired to rouse all the latent pur¬ 
poses of his heart,' and to invest him with a character 
which drew upon him the gaze of the civilized world. 
Neither Staupitz, nor Frederick theWise, was ignorant 
of Luther’s state of mind. They had seen him long 
ripening for conflict; and they were not unwilling to 
aid the bent of his inclination. They felt that refor¬ 
mation was needed, and they regarded Luther as an 
instrument eminently qualified to .hasten it forward. 
With these views of liis pretensions, they induced him 
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to accept the well-merited honbur of Doctor of Divinity, 
that he might be prepared to take the highest walks 
in theology. Luther was by no means anxious to 
receive such a dignity ; “ the Holy Spirit alone,” said 
he, “ can form a Doctor of Divinity nevertheless, to 
gratify the wishes of his friends, he submitted to receive 
this merely human distinction, which vvas publicly con¬ 
ferred on him by Andrew Bodenstein, of Carlstadt,* 
Dean of the Faculty of Theology for the time being, 
a man of considerable learning, but vain and irritable, 
and ultimately a hinderance to the Reformation. Never, 
perhaps, was a theological degree regarded in a more 
solemn light than it was by the Reformer. He viewed 
it as the pledge of a faithful adherence to the truth of 
God; and he failed not to do full honour to the new 
title conferred on him. He began to denounce with 
much severity the absurd theology of the age, and bore 
an equally uncompromising testimony against the 
dialectics of the schools. Some of the greatest and 
best men of the age became his personal friends ; among 
whom may be ranked the celebrated Erasmus, and the 
amiable and enlightened Spalatin, chaplain and secre¬ 
tary to Frederick the Wise. His preaching became 
every day more powerful and decided. Justification 
by faith in Christ’s righteousness, and union to the 
Son of God as the parent of all holiness, were his dar¬ 
ling themes. In a course of lectures which he preached 
on the ten commandments, about this time, he attacked 
idolatry in its several forms, and proclaimed many of 
the truths which afterwards became the bulwarks of 
the Reformation. He exposed and condemned, in 
detail, the gross superstitions which everywhere weak¬ 
ened and corrupted the public mind. In his college 
* This was on the 19th of Oct., 1512. 
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lectures, in particular, hfe explained, with great fulness 
Urn! accuracy, the distinction between the law and the 
gospel; and laid open the folly and presumption of 
those who dream of being made righteous before God 
by their own defective obedience to his holy and perfect 
law. In short, he drew men’s minds away from all 
legal dependence, and concentrated their faith and 
hopes upon the righteousness of the sin-atoning Lamb. 
So fully did this primary doctrine of revealed truth pos¬ 
sess his mind, that he seized on every fitting occasion 
for pressing it on the attention of his friends. With 
all his admiration of the wit, genius, and learning of 
Erasmus, he lamented that the writings of that great 
man contained so little clear statement on the momen¬ 
tous topic of a sinner’s justification before God. “ I 
love,” said Luther, “ to see him rebuke, with so much 
learning and firmness, the grovelling ignorance of the 
priests and monks ; but I fear he does no great service 
to the doctrine of Christ. What is of man is nearer his 
heart than what is of God.” # 

About this period, Luther was requested to occupy 
the place of Staupitz, the Vicar-General, while he pro¬ 
ceeded, at the command of the Elector, to the Low 
Countries, to collect relics to ornament and enrich the 
new church of All Saints at Wittemberg. A part of 
the duty devolved on Luther by Staupitz was the visit¬ 
ation of forty monasteries, in Misnia and Thuringia. 
This was an inviting duty tothe Reformer. It gave him 
much additional insight into the state of the church 
generally, and of the monasteries in particular; and 
afforded him ample scope for the preaching of that 
glorioys doctrine which had cheered and illuminated 
his own mind. This journey of Luther did much to 
* D'Aubigne’s “Great Reformation,” &c , vol. i. p. 21U. 
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prepare materials for the Reformation, which was then 
about to dawn. The views inculcated by him on tb& 
scriptural doctrine of gratuitous justification became 
the popular theme of conversation in all the Augus- 
tinian monasteries ; and not a few of the most distin¬ 
guished members of these institutions embraced the 
sentiments of the Reformer, and were prepared to hail 
any great movement for the purification of the 
church, in doctrine and discipline. This visit of 
Luther to the monasteries, which occurred in 1516, was 
one of the most decisive precursors of the important 
events which followed. 

The Reformer was now delivering those lectures 
which formed the basis of his commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians ; and so intent was he on accomplish¬ 
ing his object, that though the plague had broken out 
in the city of Wittemberg, and the inhabitants gene¬ 
rally were escaping from the scene of infection and death, 
Luther could not be prevailed on to flee from the post 
of duty, though he censured none who resorted to this 
expedient with a view to the preservation of their lives. 
“ Obedience,” said he, “ does not allow me to leave 
the spot until He who called me hither shall call me 
away.” The high moral courage of Luther never for¬ 
sook him ; he had but one anxiety, viz., to ascertain 
present duty, and then he could leave all conse¬ 
quences with Him who only can overrule and control 
them. 

In 1517, Luther was appointed to preach at Dres¬ 
den, before Duke George, the cousin of Frederick, in 
the' royal chapel. It was Staupitz who had recom¬ 
mended him to the notice of the Duke. Bui; while 
some persons pertaining to the court were hopefully 
converted to God by the Reformer’s discourse, the 
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Duke himself was but ill satisfied with the doctrine it 
Contained. Though his mother was the daughter of 
the King of Bohemia', and he had possessed ample 
opportunities for making himself acquainted with the 
struggles of that country against Rome, from the time 
of Huss downwards, he was by no means so friendly 
to the interests of the Reformation as his cousin Fre¬ 
derick, who had been bred up in a superstitious vene¬ 
ration for all the extravagances of the Romish 
church; and had actually engaged in the service of 
the crusades. 

A keen dispute arose in the castle on the subjects 
discussed in Luther’s sermon, somo expressing one 
opinion, and some another; but all, with the Duke 
at their head, agreeing to condemn the Reformer’s 
unqualified assertion of the doctrine of grace. 

Unmoved at what had happened, Luther returned 
to his college duties, more determined than ever to 
maintain the bondage and corruption of the human 
will, and the sovereignty and efficacy of the grace of • 
God. At this very moment he was preparing six young 
men for ordination, who sympathized with him in his 
general views of divine truth ; and with a view to the 
direction of their minds, no less than for the general 
illumination of a dark and prejudiced age, he published 
a series of propositions directly levelled at the Pelagian 
and scholastic theology of the day, in which he power¬ 
fully vindicated his views of the utter depravity and 
helplessness of apostate nature, until visited by the 
sovereign efficacy of divine grace. 

The publication of these propositions produce^ an 
almost electric sensation. Though the doctrines they 
contained were as old as the Bible, they were regarded 
as pure novelties by the divines of the age. Luther 
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was fearless and bold in all his measures ; and didjiot 
content himself with publishing his obnoxious tenetfe 
at Wittemberg where 'his influence was paramount, 
lie had heard that the clergy and professors at Erfurtli 
were much enraged at his proceedings; and deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to forward his propositions for their 
perusal, and to challenge them to a public discussion 
on their contents. He did so; but no one ventured 
to meet him in the field of fair debate. All that the 
monks of Erfurth attempted to do was, to issue some 
impotent proclamations of the Reformer’s heresy. 
Luther, nothing daunted, sent his propositions to Dr. 
Eek, a learned professor in the university of Ingolstadt, 
in Bavaria ; but there, too, they failed to produce any 
immediate conflict with the Reformer, though they 
touched on points of far deeper interest than those 
which were speedily destined to set all Germany in a 
blaze. All Luther’s studies, however, were tending to 
one glorious result. Though the Reformation was 
not to commence so much in the adjustment of doctrinal 
error, as in the exposure and correction of huge prac¬ 
tical abuses ; yet, it must be distinctly perceived, that 
it. was Luther’s anxious and successful study of the 
doctrines of grace which prepared him for that mighty 
struggle which encircled his name with an unfading 
glory, llad lie been less skilled in the knowledge of 
the divine word, he might have succeeded in stemming 
the torrent of unblushing corruption, but the Refor¬ 
mation would have been strangled at its birth, and 
Rome would have become the more vigorous by being 
purged from some of her grosser abominations. It 
was the will of God, however, that he who was raised 
up by him to proclaim her open shame, was also, in 
due time, to disclose the hidden plague which lurked 
in her very bosom. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE COUNTRIES OF THE REFORMATION—GERMANY. 


It was now the very eve of the Reformation—Leo the X. resorts to the sale of indulgences— 
Unscrupulous agents despatched into every country of Europe to manage the nefarious traffic 
—Tetzel arrives in (igrmany—The wickedness of the man—Methods resorted to in executing 
his discreditable mission—Some ludicrous tricks played off upon him—At last the spirit of 
Luther awakes—An affecting proof of the awful effect of Tctzel'g doctrines—Luther’s spirited 
conduct on the occasion—Preaches against indulgences—Draws up ninety-five arguments 
against the crying heresy—Posted them on one of the church-doors in Wittemberg, on occa¬ 
sion of a public festival—The Doctors of Rome take the field against him—Luther sum¬ 
moned to appear before Leo—The members of his University memorialize the Pontiff against 
such a measure, and request that learned men in Germany be appointed to inquire into the 
matter in dispute—Their request is acceded to—Cardinal Cajetan appointed to hear and 
determine the case—Luther insolently treated—Frederick peremptorily urged to give him up 
to justice—The Elector refuses—Leo issues a bull against Luther—The Reformer appeals 
to a General Council—Leo sends Charles Miltis, a Saxon knight, to endeavour to adjust 
existing differences—Death of Maximilian—Effect of the event on Luther and the Reforma¬ 
tion—Tetzel reduced to utter ruin and disgrace—Miltiz’s interview with Luther—Luther 
writes to the pope—Proposal made to him to submit his case to the arbitration of an arch¬ 
bishop—Luther consents upon condition of the Pope's concurrence being obtained—As it was 
not obtained, he declined compliance with the summons when it reached him—The growing 
fame of Luther’s University—His own advancing knowledge in divine truth—Temporary 
peace enjoyed by him—Disturbed again by the public disputation with Eck at Lcipsic— 
Result ol this contest upon the interests of the Reformation—Mclancthon brought into th® 
field by it—Eck gTeatly enraged by the whole aspect of events—But Luther steadily pursues 
his great and sacred object. 


FROM 1517 TO 1519. 

It was now the very eve of the Reformation. Had 
Rome been more discreet, the period of her judgment 
might have been deferred.. But long practice in crime 
had made her bold, and her own folly was to become 
the occasion of her severe rebuke. The doctrine of 
indulgences, already referred to, in Chapter I., had long 
been‘propagated, with more or less zeal, throughout 
the papal church ; but now there were special circum- 
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stances which gave to it a new and imposing aspect. 
Loo X. had filled the pontifical chair for the space Of 
more than three years • during which period his vice 
and luxury had miserably exhausted the treasures 
which poured in upon him from all parts of his domi¬ 
nions. The church of St. Peter, too, commenced by 
Julius 11., was yet incomplete, while no funds were 
available for perfecting this costly monument of papal 
zeal. Leo was not fastidious as to the means adopted 
by him, provided the end proposed was such as he 
approved. The treasury must be filled ; and, for this 
purpose, vigorous measures of finance must be resorted 
to. It is, indeed, an overwhelming fact, that such 
should have been the origin of the traffic in indulgences 
which so deeply disgraced Rome, at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. A bull was issued by the 
pope, sanctioning this horrible merchandise in souls, 
and was published in due form through all the coun¬ 
tries of Europe. Unscrupulous agents were everywhere 
appointed to conduct the iniquitous barter ; and Ger¬ 
many became one of the most productive marts for the 
sale of these priestly favours. 

The spectacle presented to the gaze of the common 
people was most imposing, in an age when the strata¬ 
gems of priests were but imperfectly fathomed. Every¬ 
thing was done by Rome to invest her merchandise 
with an air of mystic grandeur and sublimity. Never 
before did mendicant friars appear among the people 
in such pomp of circumstance. A splendid chariot, 
drawn by three horses richly caparisoned, with three 
glittering postilions, in most cases, bore the vendor of 
the indulgences into the principal towns and cities of 
Germany, where they were received by a retinue of 
priests and monks, all dressed in full canonicals. Then, 
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after the salutations of Holy Mother Church had been 
Exchanged, a solemn procession was formed, and all 
repaired in stately magnificence to some cathedral or 
other sacred edifice. “ The Pontiff’s bull of grace 
was borne in front, on a velvet cushion, or on cloth of 
gold. The chief vendor of indulgences followed, sup¬ 
porting a large red wooden cross; and the whole pro¬ 
cession moved in this manner, amidst singing, prayers, 
and the smoke of incense. The sound of organs, and 
a concert of instruments, received the monkish dealer 
and his attendants into the church. The cross he bore 
with him was erected in front of the altar ; on it was 
hung the pope’s arms ; and, as long as it remained 
there, the clergy the place, the penitentiaries, and 
the sub-commissioners, with white wands in their hands, 
came every day after vespers, or before the salutation, 
to do solemn homage to it.”* 

Such an imposing exhibition could not fail to produce 
a powerful impression upon the vulgar mind.* The 
whole was arranged to produce effect. The pockets 
of the people were to be appealed to, and their imagi¬ 
nations and superstitious reverence for the offices of the 
church must, therefore, be excited to the highest pos¬ 
sible degree. Ilad not the zeal of one unhappy man 
urged him on beyond all decent and reasonable bounds, 
the entire imposture might have passed without detec¬ 
tion. This man was Tetzel; and to him, though he 
knew it not, we owe the first grand movement of the 
Reformation. He was a native of Leipsic, studied for 
the church in his own native city, and belonged to the 
order of Dominican friars. Rome had heaped on him 
her choicest favours titles, offices, emoluments had all 

* The Archbishop of Mentz’s instruction to the Sub-Connnis- 
sioners of Indulgences, as quoted by D'Aubigm', vol. i. p. 240. 
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poured in upon him. He was a bachelor of theology, 
a prior of his order, a commissioner apostolic, an in* 
quisitor, and, withal, an accredited agent for the sale 
of Indulgences. In which last office he had a fixed 
salary of eighty florins per month, besides a full allow¬ 
ance for his travelling in state from province to pro¬ 
vince. But though a willing servant of the pope, he 
was a notoriously wicked man, convicted, in more 
instances than one, of the most infamous deeds; for 
which he had been sentenced by the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian to be put in a sack and cast into the river. 
This just sentence would have been executed but for 
the benevolent intercessions of Frederick, the Elector 
of Saxony. 

It need not be matter of wonder that such a man 
should overstep his commission, and involve both him¬ 
self and his employers in lasting disgrace. The doc¬ 
trine of Indulgences, in its fairest guise, was indeed a 
part of “ the mystery of iniquity but as carried out 
by Tetzel, it was a foul and hideous thing, which caused 
even Rome herself to blush. 

The learned historian, Seckendorf, gives us the fol¬ 
lowing record of one form of absolution vended by this 
infamous man. 

“ May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy 
passion ! And I, by his authority, that of his most 
blessed apostles, St, Peter and St. Paul, and of the 
most holy Pope, granted and committed to me in these 
parts, do absolve thee, first from all ecclesiastical 
censures, in whatever way they may have been incurred, 
and then from all thy sins and transgressions, how 
enormous soever they be, and even from such as are 
reserved for the cognizance of the Holy See ; and as 
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far as the keys of the Holy Church extend, I remit 
to you all punishment on their account, which you 
deserve in purgatory; and I restore you to the holy 
sacrament of the church, to the unity of the faithful, 
and to that innocence and purity which you possessed 
at Baptism ; so that when you die the gates of punish¬ 
ment shall be shut, and the gates of the paradise of 
delight openeif, and if you shall not die at this time, 
this grace shall be as powerful when you are at the 
point of death.” 

Such was the ordinary instrument supplied by Tetzel 
to his deluded votaries for a piece of money. But the 
methods to which he resorted, in haranguing the people, 
to induce them to purchase his commodity, surpass all 
belief, did not the page of history bear ample testimony 
to the mournful fact. He would ascend the pulpit, 
and in the most impassioned tone give utterance to the 
following blasphemies, 

“ Draw near, and I will give you letters, duly Sealed, 
hv which even the sins you shall hereafter desire to 
commit shall be all forgiven you. 

“ I would not exchange my privileges with St. Peter 
in heaven ; for I have saved more souls with my indul¬ 
gences than he with his sermons. 

“There is no sin so great that the indulgences can¬ 
not remit it; and even if any one should (which is 
doubtless impossible) ravish the Holy Virgin Mother 
of God, let him pay,—let him only pay largely, and it 
shall be forgiven him. 

“ Even repentance is not indispensable. 

“ But more than all this, indulgences save not- the 
living alone, they also save the dead. 

“ Ye priests, ye nobles, ye tradesmen, ye wives, ye 
maidens, and ye young men, hearken to your departed 
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parents and friends, who cry to you from the bottomless 
abyss : ‘ We are enduring horrible torments ! a small 
alms would deliver us you can give it, and you will 
not!’ 

“ The very moment that the money clinks against 
the bottom of the chest, the soul escapes from purga¬ 
tory, and flies free to heaven. 

“ Do you know why our Most Holy Lord distributes 
so rich a grace ? The dilapidated church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul is to be restored, so as to be unparalleled 
in the whole earth. That church contains the bodies 
of the holy apostles, Peter and Paul, and a vast com¬ 
pany of martyrs. Those sacred bodies, owing to the 
present condition of the edifice, are now, alas ! con¬ 
tinually trodden, flooded, polluted, dishonoured, and 
rotting in rain and hail. Ah! shall those holy ashes 
be suffered, to remain degraded in the mire ?’’* 

By many other similar methods did Tetzel strive to 
enhance his wonder-working indulgences; and, alas 
for poor deluded human nature! thousands flocked 
around the wily impostor, and purchased Heaven’s 
mercy, as they imagined, at his hand. His pecuniary 
demands were regulated by his conceptions of the cir¬ 
cumstances of those who approached him. In many 
cases a fixed price was attached to particular crimes, 
and specific grades in life; but his plan was so arranged 
that poor and rich might be encouraged to fill the 
coffers of the church. 

It may well be asked, “ Did not the common sense 
of men rise in rebellion against such wicked and shame¬ 
less. imposture ?” In a few instances, it is true, the 

* For a full account of Tetzel’s doctrine of indulgences sfce Lu¬ 
ther’s Tabic Talk,—Instruction of the Archbishop of Mentz,—and 
D’AubignC’s “ Great Reformation.'’ 
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poison carried along with it its own antidote ; but, 
alas 1 Romanism had not only lulled and stupified the 
public conscience, but Rad alstf left men the victims of 
a blindness and infatuation which deprived them of the 
power of reason and reflection. The fear of the church 
operated like a spell upon the great mass of society, and 
nothing could scatter its terrors but the sorcery and 
enchantment of the same power by which it had been 
produced. In the hands of the church were wielded 
the destinies of both worlds ; and few, indeed, were 
those upon whose minds the emancipating light of 
Heaven had fallen with energy sufficient to reveal the 
imposture practised with such unrivalled success. But 
as Tetzel proceeded in his daring course, the more 
inquisitive portion of the German people began to can¬ 
vass the merits of his astounding statements; and, 
wherever reason began freely to operate, the indul¬ 
gences were unsparingly condemned. Two distinct 
classes of opponents sprung up in Tetzel’s paths—one 
influenced by reverence for the insulted honour of the 
God of truth, and another by that spirit of ridicule 
which gross superstition and priestcraft never fail to 
produce. Both parties, in their different ways, did 
good service in rousing the indignant feeling of the 
public mind. The covetousness of the clergy began 
everywhere to be denounced; and satire, most bitter 
and pointed, was levelled at the growing profligacy of 
the church. The more intelligent began to surmise 
that if the pope had the power to release souls from 
purgatory, and was ready actually to do so, for a piece 
of money contributed to the building of St Peter, ho 
must be a very monster of cruelty and selfishness, if he 
did not, from motives of charity alone, extend his com¬ 
passion to miserable souls. 
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Some very ludicrous tricks were played off upon the 
monk of the red cross. A native of Saxonv, having 
heard of Tetzcl’s arrival at Leipsic, was determined to 
expose, in ,a very ingenious manner, his detestable 
traffic. With this view he sought an interview with 
the monk, and inquired if he could grant him forgive¬ 
ness for an offence which he intended to commit? 
“ Assuredly,” replied the unblushing monk, “ I have 
full power from the pope to do so.” “ Well,” replied 
the Saxon, “ I want to take some slight revenge on one 
of my enemies, without attempting his life. I will pay 
you ten crowns, if you will give me a letter of indul¬ 
gence that shall bear me harmless.” Tetzel made 
some difficulty about the terms proposed ; but ulti¬ 
mately issued the indulgence for three times the sum 
offered. Soon after Tetzel retired from Leipsic, when 
the wily Saxon, attended by his servants, laid wait for 
him, in the midst of a thick forest between Iuterboch 
and Treblin, beat him unmercifully, and carried off 
the chest which contained his ill-gotten treasures. 
Tetzel, of course, complained of the treachery of this 
act; and, confiding in the spirit of the age, brought 
an action against his antagonist before the judges j but 
the result was, that when Duke George saw and read 
the indulgence granted by Tetzel to the Saxon gentle¬ 
man, he ordered him instantly to be acquitted.* 

Tetzel had yet to pass through a severer ordeal. 
A spirit was about to awake, as from slumber, which 
all the power and stratagem of Rome should be unable 
again to compose to rest. It was the spirit of Luther, 
who,, on first hearing of the wretched Tetzel, in 1516, 
remarked, in his own terse manner, “God willing, 

* Heehtius in vita Tezelii, quoted by D’Aubignf, in his “Great 
Reformation,” vol. i. p. 267. 
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I will make a hole in his drum.’” Such was the influence 
already exerted by Luther’s doctrines in Saxony, that 
the spirited princes of that part of the empire had 
issued an order prohibiting Tetzel from entering their 
dominions. He dared not to disobey the mandate of 
these refractory princes ; but he proceeded to the very 
borders of their territory, and thereby tempted many 
to become parfakers in his evil deeds. lie ventured 
even within four miles of the city of Wittcmberg; 
where, as Luther informs us, “ this great purse-drainer 
went boldly to work, beating up the country all round, 
so that the money began to leap out of every man’s 
purse, and fall into his chest.” The effect of Tetzol’s 
visit soon became painfully manifest to the Reformer, 
in the discharge of his clerical duties. He was still a 
conscientious Catholic, though opposed to existing 
abuses ; and one day while discharging the duties of 
the confessional, several in succession came to him 
revealing crimes of a most heinous nature, but*at the 
same time expressing a determination neither to repent 
of them, nor to forsake them, assigning as a reason that 
they held in their possession certain letters of indul¬ 
gence which they had just received from the hands of 
Tetzel, the license of which had not as yet expired. 
He was shocked to perceive this unexpected proof of 
the baneful effect of the system which had now become 
popular; and warned its poor deluded votaries of the 
immense peril to which they were exposing their im¬ 
mortal souls. “ If you do not turn,” said he, “ from 
the evil of your way, you will all perish.” He resolutely 
refused to grant them the absolution they soyght, 
while they clung to the soul-destroying doctrine of the 
indulgences. 

Luther’s conduct was reported to Tetzel, who broke 
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forth into an immoderate fit of anger, and vented his 
indignation in bitter oaths and curses. His resent¬ 
ments were carried even to the pulpit, where he told 
the people .that he had authority from the pope to burn, 
as heretics, those who ventured to impugn his ministry 
of indulgences. To render these threats the more im¬ 
pressive, he had an immense fire lighted in the great 
square of Iiiterboch, and threatened to' consign those 
to the flames who should dare to call in question the 
validity of his mission. 

Luther could no longer forbear; his spirit was 
stirred within him, and he began publicly to testify 
against the doctrines of Tetzel. On the 30th Sept., 
1517, he preached a sermon in his church at Wittem- 
berg, in which he earnestly dissuaded the people from 
purchasing or in any way using the indulgences, and 
proved their inconsistency with the doctrine of free 
justification by the grace of God. The discourse was 
powerful, and had its effect j but the evil complained 
of was inveterate, and was not to be put down by a 
single effort. The first blow, however, had been struck, 
and its slender success but roused the spirit of Luther 
to fresh acts of zeal in the cause of truth. He remon¬ 
strated with the Archbishop of Magdeburg on the 
shameless effrontery and cupidity of the indulgence- 
mongers ; but, to his sad mortification, he found that 
self-interest triumphed over all appeals to reason, scrip¬ 
ture, and common sense, and that the new merchandise 
was too profitable to be laid aside on account of its 
moral turpitude. 

But Luther was now committed to the controversy, 
and could not draw back. The feast of All Saints 
drew nigh, and it was ordinarily a great day in the new 
church at Wittemberg. As thousands were likely to 
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assemble from all quarters, the occasion was favourable 
for ’gaining access to the minds of the people. The 
Reformer was determined nor to let it pass without 
improvement. With this view, he drew up ninety-five 
arguments against indulgences, and transmitted them 
to his primate, who treated them with haughty scorn 
and contempt. Luther was anxious that they should 
he made the subject of a public discussion ; and, in 
order to secure so desirable an object, he proceeded, on 
the Slst October, 1517, to the great church at Wittem- 
berg, where pilgrims were flocking to the celebrated 
festival of Alf Saints in every direction, and affixed his 
ninety-five theses to the door of the said edifice, with a 
challenge to all the learned men of Germany to answer 
them on a day appointed, either in writing or personal 
debate.’ The dav arrived; but no one dared to meet 
the Reformer’s challenge, who then resolved forthwith 
on printing his exposure of indulgences, which soon 
spread over all Germany and Europe, and awakened 
the deepest interest in the public mind, among all 
ranks and classes of men throughout the civilized world, 
but more especially in the immediate scene of their 
publication. 

As might have been expected in the state of the 
Reformer’s knowledge, there was in his theses a mix¬ 
ture of truth and error ; but, considering that he was 
still a Romanist at heart, it was a document of rare 
interest and of surpassing value. It abstained, indeed, 
from any formal condemnation of the pope, but it con¬ 
tained intimations of Luther’s mind, even on this theme, 
which could not well be mistaken. “ To hope,” said 
he, in his fifty-second proposition, “ to be saved by 
indulgences is to hope in vanity and lies ; even although 
the commissioner of indulgences, nay, though even the 
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pope himself, should pledge his own soul in attestation 
of their efficacy and, again, in the thirty-second pre¬ 
position, “ those who fancy themselves sure of their 
salvation by indulgences will go to the devil with those 
who teach them this doctrine.” But the grand feature 
of the propositions was, the clear reference made in 
them to the divine method of a sinner’s acceptance 
before God. “ Every true Christian,” said he, in his 
thirty-seventh proposition, “ dead or living, is a par¬ 
taker'of all the riches of Christ, or of the Church, by 
the gift of God, and without any letter of indulgence.” 
Again: “ The true and precious treasure of the 
church is the holy Gospel of the glory and grace of 
God;” and, again, “ We must exhort Christians to 
endeavour to follow Christ, their head, under the cross, 
through death and hell.” 

Luther little knew how far these doctrines were to 
carry him; but they had fallen with much power on 
his own heart, and, fearless of consequences, he nobly 
proclaimed them to the world. He was faithful to the 
light which God had given him, and soon did he realize 
the truth of that promise, “ He that doeth my will 
shall know of the doctrine.” 

But Luther had to prepare himself for the conse¬ 
quences of his magnanimous protest, which drew many 
eyes upon him, and roused an intensity of rage in the 
bosoms of those who were friendly to existing abuses. 
Some, indeed, rejoiced in spirit, that one had been 
raised up to testify against the spirit of corruption that 
stalked abroad; among these were persons of eminent 
learning, rank, and piety. But there were those who 
profited by the iniquitous traffic of the times; and to 
them the Reformer’s theses proved the signal for fierce 
and determined contest. While the hearts of. not a 
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few beat high with prophetic anticipations of the effects 
ef the rising struggle for reform ; the great body of the 
clergy were animated with bitter scorn and jealousy, 
and were ready to employ every weapon against Luther 
which stratagem or terror could devise. It was no 
matter of surprise that his mind should be agitated 
as to what might be the will of God concerning him. 
“I began,”said the Reformer, “this affair with great 
fear and trembling. What was I at that time ? a poor 
wretched, contemptible friar, more like a corpse than 
a man. Who was I, to oppose the pope’s majesty, 
before which not only the kings of the earth and the. 
whole world trembled, but also, if I may so speak, 
heaven and hell were constrained to obey the slightest 
intimation of his will ? No one can know what I suf¬ 
fered those first two years, and in what dejection, 
I might say, in what despair, I was often plunged. 
Those proud spirits who afterwards attacked the pope 
with such boldness, can form no idea of my sufferings; 
though, with all their skill, they could have done him 
no injury, if Christ had not inflicted upon him, through 
me, His weak and unworthy instrument, a wound from 
which he will never recover. But whilst they were 
satisfied to look on and leave me to face the danger 
alone, I was not so happy, so calm, or so sure of suc¬ 
cess ; for I did not know many things which now, 
thanks be to God, I do know. There were, it is true, 
many pious Christians who were much pleased with 
my propositions, and thought highly of them. But I 
was not able to recognize these, or look upon them as 
inspired by the Holy Ghost; I only looked to the 
pope, the cardinals, the bishops, the theologians, the 
jurisconsults, the monks, the priests. It was from thence 
that I expected the Spirit to breathe. However, after 

h 2 
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having triumphed, by means of the Scriptures, over all 
opposing arguments, I at last overcame, by the grace 
of Christ, with much anguish, labour, and great diffi¬ 
culty, the only argument that still stopped me, namely, 

' that 1 must hear the church for, from my heart, 
I honoured the church of the pope as the true church, 
and I did so with more sincerity and veneration than 
those disgraceful and infamous corrupters of the church, 
who, to oppose me, now so much extol it. If I had 
despised the pope, as those persons do in their hearts 
who praise him so much with their lips, I should 
have feared that the earth would open at that instant, 
and swallow me up alive, like Korah and his com¬ 
pany.”* 

Luther’s bold advance against soul-destroying error, 
though thus taken with a trembling step and a tender 
conscience, was destined to rouse a spirit of inquiry 
through all Europe. For a season his manly challenge 
was riot accepted ; but so great and general was the 
excitement produced by the publication of his theses 
against indulgences, that at last the advocates of Rome 
were roused from their slumbers, and Tetzel, Prierias, 
the Roman censor, and Dr. Eck, the celebrated pro¬ 
fessor of Ingolstadt, were all successively in the field. 
But how widely did their modes of reasoning differ 
from those of Luther ! He had appealed almost exclu¬ 
sively to sound reason, and the word of God;—they, 
on the contrary, urged the dogmas of the schoolmen, 
the authority of the canon-law, and the decrees of the 
popes. But, happily for the Reformer, the people had 
begun to perceive the insufficiency of such guides in 
religion, and shewed a strong bias in favour of the opi¬ 
nions and reasoning of Luther. “ If,” said he, “the 

* Luther’s works, as quoted by D’Aubignf, vol. i. p. 311. 
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pope and cardinals entertain the same opinions with 
my’ opponents, and set up any authority against that 
of Scripture, there can‘be no doubt but that Rome is 
itself the very seat of Antichrist, and that it will be 
happy for those countries which shall separate them¬ 
selves from her.” 

At first, the movements of Luther produced 
little or no impression at Rome. Leo X. regarded 
the papal throno as too firmly established ever to be 
disturbed by the efforts of an obscure German monk. 
He was, moreover, too much devoted to luxury to give 
himself any great concern about the theological contro¬ 
versies of the age. But the enemies of Luther in Ger¬ 
many would not suffer the pontiff to look on upon what 
was passing at Wittemberg as an uninterested spectator. 
They pleaded with great earnestness the cause of the 
exposed church, and contended that the struggle in 
which Luther was engaged must, for the sake of that 
church, be brought to a speedy termination. . Even 
the Emperor Maximilian himself entreated that 
Leo would interpose his authority, and hush the 
elements of the rising storm. 

At last, the luxurious pontiff, unable any longer to 
resist the appeals which reached him from all quarters, 
determined to stretch forth the arm of his might against 
the infant cause of the Reformation- Accordingly 
Luther was summoned, on the 7th August, 1518, to 
appear, within sixty days, in the imperial city, to 
answer for the doctrines which had set all Germany in 
an uproar. When the awfully degenerate state of. 
Rome at this time is taken into account, we cannot 
wonder that the doctrines of Luther had filled her with 
alarm. In his explanations of his theses, he had given 
utterance to the following unpalatable sentiments : “ I 
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care little what pleases or displeases the pope. He is 
a,man like other men. There have been many popet, 
who have not only taken up with errors and vices, but 
things yet more extraordinary. I listen to the pope 
as pope, that is, when he speaks in the canons, agree¬ 
ably to the canons, or regulates any matter conjointly 
with a council,—but not when he speaks of his own 
mind, If I acted on any other rule, might I not be 
required to say, with those who know not Jesus Christ, 
that the horrible massacres of Christians, by which 
Julius II. was stained, were the good deeds of a kind 
shepherd of the Lord’s sheep.” Again: “ It is impos¬ 
sible for a man to be a Christian without having 
Christ; and, if he has Christ, he has, at the same time, 
all that is in Christ. What gives peace to the con¬ 
science is, that, by faith, our sins are no more our’s, 
but Christ’s, upon whom God hath laid them all ; and 
that, on the other hand, all Christ’s righteousness is 
our’s, "to whom God hath given it. Christ lays his 
hand upon us, and we are healed. He casts his 
mantle upon us, and we are clothed; for he is the 
glorious Saviour, blessed for ever.” Again: “ I will 
speak out, in a few words and boldly—The church 
requires to be reformed. And it is a work neither for 
one man, as the pope,—nor for several, as the cardinals 
and fathers in council assembled,—but for the whole 
world; or rather it is a work which appertains to God 
alone. As to the time when such reformation shall 
commence, ho only knows it who has appointed all 
times. The barriers are thrown down, and it is no 
longer in our power to restrain the overflowing billows.” 

In a similar strain Luther addressed himself to the 
Bishop of Brandenburgh, his ordinary, and even to 
Leo himself; though in writing to the latter he 
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observed the most profound personal courtesy, and 
explained with great deference the entire working of the 
indulgences in Germany. To*his friend Staupitz, the 
Vicar-General, through whom he determined.to forward 
the defence of his theses, and his letter to the pope, 
he expressed himself in the following terms : “ As for 
those who threaten me, I have no answer for them but 
the saying of Reuchlin : * The poor man has nothing 
to fear, for he has nothing to lose.’ I have neither 
money nor estate, and I desire none. If I have some¬ 
times tasted of honour and good report, may He who 
has begun to strip me of them finish his work. All that 
is left me is this wretched body, enfeebled by many 
trials ; let them kill it by violence or fraud, so it be to 
the glory of God, by so doing they will but shorten the 
term of my life by a few hours. It is sufficient that 
I have a precious Redeemer, a powerful High Priest, 
my Lord Jesus Christ. I will praise him as long as 
I have breath. If another will not join me in praising 
him, what is that to me ?” 

A man influenced by such sentiments, at the com¬ 
mencement of the sixteenth century, could not hope to 
escape the vengeance of persecuting Rome. The storm 
which had long threatened, now burst upon his devoted 
head. He is summoned to appear before the sovereign 
pontiff; and, with glaring injustice, the judges ap¬ 
pointed to decide on his alleged offences are Prierias, 
the inquisitor-general, who had already prejudged his 
case, and the Bishop of Asculan, auditor of the sacred 
chamber, and a determined enemy of all reform. Strict 
orders, too, had been given to the Elector of SaxQny 
to withhold his countenance and protection from one 
who had become the advocate of heretical doctrines, 
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subversive of the interests of holy Mother Church. 
Amidst such show of injustice, the members of Luther's 
University, perceiving the imminent peril to which he 
would be exposed by taking his trial at Rome, memo¬ 
rialized the pontiff upon the reasonableness of appoint¬ 
ing men of learning and authority in his own country 
to judge of and decide on his case. The memorial 
of Luther’s fellow-professors prevailed, and, accordingly, 
Cardinal Cajetan was appointed to hear and determine 
the case. But, with the semblance of impartiality, 
this decision of the pope was singularly unjust. Cajetan 
was a Dominican, the avowed friend of Tetzel, and a 
bitter enemy of Luther. In the month of October, 
1518, the Reformer received his summons to meet 
Cajetan at Augsburg, which, after receiving assurance 
of safe-conduct from the Emperor, he cheerfully 
obeyed. At first, the artful legate smiled graciously 
on Luther, until he found that popish smiles could not 
vanquish the stern purposes of a mind built on the rock 
of truth. Then, indeed, the tables were turned ; harsh 
looks and harsher words followed ; and Cajetan plainly 
told the Reformer that, unless he recanted, he must be 
punished. But Luther had already entrenched himself 
behind the word of God, and told the proud Legate, 
that whenever he should show him that he had erred 
from the Holy Scriptures, he would instantly retract 
his opinions. But he was so insolently treated by his 
accusers, that he suddenly withdrew from their tribunal, 
leaving behind him an appeal from Rome, addressed 
to the pope, and demanding to be judged by the infal¬ 
lible standard of God’s holy word. 

Frederick, the elector of Saxony, was peremptorily 
urged to deliver up Luther to the tender mercies of 
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the church; but he loved the Reformer, admired his 
talents and virtues, and refused compliance with the 
solicitations of his zealous and‘determined persecutors. 

Leo was apprised of the course which matters had 
taken in Germany, and forthwith issued a bull against 
him, which served as an excellent advertisement of the 
grand struggle for truth upon which he had entered. 
In this bull, the Roman pontiff extolled indulgences to 
the skies, commanded all Christians to treat them with 
reverence, and pronounced the heaviest woes, in time 
and eternity, upon any who should venture to impede 
the wholesome and very profitable traffic. It was easy 
to perceive, that the elements of a fearful tempest were 
gathering thick around the head of Luther, and that 
the next effort of Rome would be to deprive him of his 
liberty, if not of his life. In these circumstances, he 
summoned all his powers of determination, and appealed, 
at once, to a general council, which he maintained to 
he superior to the pope and all his cardinals. • 

Leo felt himself placed, by the course of events, in * 
a peculiar and difficult position. He had proved that 
Frederick was the friend of Luther; and he was un¬ 
willing to forfeit his good opinion. He determined, 
therefore, on sending Charles Miltitz, a Saxon of noble 
birth, his own chamberlain, and a man high in favour 
at court, to endeavour to allay the asperities which had 
arisen within the Elector’s dominions. He was a man 
of consummate address and insinuating manners, though 
much addicted to habits of intemperance. Rome was 
full of expectation from the embassy of Miltitz. It was 
hoped that if he should fail in reclaiming Luther, he 
would at least gain over to his side the influential 
friends of the Reformer, who were the councillors of 
the Elector, and that, perhaps, Frederick himself, who 
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had been known to waver, would be induced to with- 
draw his patronage from the Doctor of Wittemberg. 
To aim steadily at thd accomplishment of all these 
important and delicate objects, required no mean powers 
of diplomacy ; but Miltitz was deemed quite equal to 
the task. As he approached the scene of his mission, 
he perceived, from the state of the public mind, that 
Luther occupied a position, of which he had not 
hitherto formed the slightest conception. To his sad 
mortification, he discovered that the German people, 
with few exceptions, spoke of the Reformer in terms ol 
the highest enthusiasm ; and that for one who referred 
with reverence to the office of the pope, three, at least, 
were disposed to refer to it with disdain and contempt. 
The arrival of Miltitz in the Elector’s dominions, was 
an event upon which all thoughtful men looked with 
dismay. Melancthon and others suspected that Luther 
might be betrayed into the hands of his enemies ; and 
there oan be no doubt that the seventy apostolic briefs 
which Miltitz carried with him in his pocket, had he 
succeeded in persuading Frederick to surrender the 
Reformer, were intended to be used as passports for 
the safe conveyance of his prisoner to Rome. The 
aspect of things was very threatening, though the tone 
and temper of the wily legate were all that mildness 
eould dictate. 

It pleased the Great Disposer of events, at this pre¬ 
cise juncture, to remove by death the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, on the 12th January, 1519, — by which 
dispensation of divine providence, a way was made for 
the protection of Luther, and the advancement of that 
cause which was dearer to him than existence itself. 
According to the Germanic constitution, the Elector 
of Saxony, on the death of the Emperor, became the 
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administrator of the empire j by which accession of 
temporary power, he not only became more fearless of 
the pope’s nuncios, but was raised to far greater dignity 
and importance at the court of Rome. It was the 
hand of God that thus interposed, and quashed a scheme 
which might otherwise have sent Luther a helpless 
prisoner to the seven-hilled city. The pope had now 
other work to perform, and in striving to accomplish 
it, he was compelled, for a season, to give rest to the 
monk, who had occasioned him so many fruitless nego¬ 
tiations. Anxious to prevent Charles of Austria, the 
king of Naples, from rising to the imperial throne, he 
felt how important it was to enlist the Elector on his 
side; but, in order to this, his policy taught him that 
the quarrel with Luther must be suffered to slumber. 
The death of Maximilian, too, led to many political 
contests of various kinds, which all, more or less, tended 
to withdraw the Reformer from the spiteful gaze of 
his envenomed foes. But God’s greatest deliverance, 
at this time, was the spirit which he put into the 
Elector’s heart, by which the doctrines of the Refor¬ 
mation were suffered to spread, and the anathemas 
of Rome became, every day, far less an object of 
dread. 

The course of events had greatly modified the cha¬ 
racter and objects of Miltitz’s mission. Spalatin had 
been his former friend, and he was one of the first with 
whom he sought an interview on his arrival in Ger¬ 
many. He was chaplain to the Emperor, and a tried 
friend of ,the Reformer. At first, Miltitz began to 
censure the conduct of Luther; but he was speedily 
checked by Spalatin, by a severe but truthful exposure 
of the iniquitous conduct of Tetzel. With a prudence 
bordering on cunning, the legate dropt his accusations 
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against Luther, and summoned Tetzel to appear before 
him, to give an account of the proceedings which he 
had conducted in the name of the pope. Unhappy 
man, he had already been compelled to seek retirement 
in the college of St. Paul, at Leipsic, to escape the just 
indignation which his flagitious behaviour had excited. 
He received Miltitz’s summons with the utmost con¬ 
sternation and dread, and returned for answer, that he 
would willingly have undertaken the fatigue of a 
journey from Leipsic to Attenburgh, to meet his 
wishes, but that Martin Luther had so roused and 
excited powerful chiefs against him, that he was no¬ 
where safe. 

Miltitz now sought an interview with Luther, and 
Spalatin granted the use of his house for this purpose, 
to which the Reformer repaired on the 2nd of January, 
1519. Here the Legate of Rome displayed his utmost 
address. He complimented the Reformer upon his 
youthful appearance, his learning, his fame, the great 
effect he had produced on the public mind, and, at the 
same time, loaded the name of Tetzel with every 
species of reproach, charging him with gross supersti¬ 
tions, in the manner in which he had handed out the 
pope’s indulgences to the people of Germany. He 
thus flattered Luther’s pride, and appealed to some of 
his better principles. But he had an ulterior object 
in view. “ Be persuaded,” said he, “ to staunch the 
wound vou have inflicted on the church, and which 
none but yourself can heal. Beware I beseech you, of 
raising a storm in which the best interests of mankind 
wopld bo wrecked.”* 

The mind of Luther was much moved by these 
appeals, conducted as they were in a tone of profound 
* D'Aubigtie's “Great Reformation,” &c. vol. ii. p. 9. 
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respect. He admitted even, that had he been so mildly 
treated by the Archbishop of Mentz and others, at the 
commencement of his struggle, his opposition might 
not have proceeded so far; and expressed a readiness 
to abstain from future aggressions of his pen, if his 
enemies were compelled to observe the like silence. 
But he strenuously refused to retract any part of his 
writings, or to make any humiliating concessions. The 
pope’s chamberlain perceived, that it would be vain to 
press on the Reformer a recantation of his written 
opinions. He, therefore, proceeded to take other ground 
with him, and proposed that he would submit his case 
to the arbitration of an archbishop. To this Luther 
consented, upon condition, that the pope should sanc¬ 
tion the measure. It was, therefore, finally settled 
between the negotiating parties, that all agitation of 
the public press should cease between Luther and 
Rome, and that the pope should appoint some bishop of 
the church to arbitrate the differences which had arisen. 
Miltitz was in rapture with his doings, and Luther 
was treated by the Italian knight with every mark of 
courtly favour. After a feast which was provided for 
the Reformer, he was even saluted by the pope’s cham¬ 
berlain ; but, to his friend Staupitz, he spoke of this 
as “a Judas’ kiss,” and evidently doubted the sincerity 
of the whole affair. The calm was deceitful, and was, 
therefore, but of short duration. The mighty march 
of heavenly truth was not to be arrested by the hollow 
courtesies of a practised diplomatist. 

In the mean time, flushed with high notions of suc¬ 
cess, Miltitz proceeded to Leipsic to discharge his.ven¬ 
geance upon Tetzel, who dared not to look out from 
his hiding-place. Rome had first commissioned this 
wretched man, and now she was about to crush him. 
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Truly she had reason to blush on his account; for by 
documents presented to the inspection of the pope’s 
chamberlain, it appeared that ’he had appropriated to 
his own u$e large sums received for the benefit of the 
church. Before Miltitz he stood a convicted peculator, 
and was instantly overwhelmed by the thunders of his 
indignation. But Rome should have remembered, 
that her own part in these transactions was the greater 
fraud ; his was an act of personal dishonesty ; but 
her’s was a lie against the truth of God,—a deception 
practised, in the name of the immaculate Redeemer, 
upon the slumbering conscience of a world, whicli had 
been lulled and stupified by “ the cup of her fornica¬ 
tions.” Poor Tetzcl* sunk into an untimely grave, 
under remorse of conscience, and the desertion of those 
who, in the day of his prosperity, cried “ hail,” but 
who, when his traffic failed, united in consigning him 
to infamy and ruin. 

Meanwhile, Luther addressed a letter to the pope, 
expressive of his views and feelings in reference to 
passing events, and containing certain statements rela¬ 
tive both to Rome and her head, which proved the 
still remaining darkness which pervaded his mind. 
But, even in this document, he refused to retract any 
part of his former proceedings, and exhibited the 
decision and independence of his mind, in the same 
instrument which proclaimed his submission to the 
church and her pontiff. Leo was too much busied 
about other affairs to take any notice of Luther’s com¬ 
munication; or deemed it most prudent, perhaps, to 
receive it sub silentio, and to wait his opportunity. 
In his respite from the turmoils of a paper war, Luther 
vigorously addressed himself to the religious culture of 
his mind. He studied theology with intense earnest- 
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ness—the theology, not of the schools, but of the Bible. 
At*the same time, he devoted attention to matters con¬ 
nected with ecclesiastical history, and made himself 
well acquainted with the proceedings of the pontiffs. 
To his friend Spalatin, he wrote in the following signi¬ 
ficant terms, which proved that his mind had begun 
at least to doubt the validity of the popedom. “ 1 am 
reading,’’ said he, “ the decretals of the pontiffs, and, 
let me whisper in your ear, I know not whether the 
pope is Antichrist himself, or whether he is his Apostle; 
so misrepresented, and even crucified, does Christ 
appear in them.”* Still, he clung to the church, and 
hoped to see her reformed ; nor had any settled pur¬ 
pose of relinquishing his connection with her been ever 
deliberately entertained by him. He had a great dread 
even of separating from Rome. “ Though now-a-days,” 
said he, “ every thing there is in a wretched state, it is 
no ground for separating from it. On the contrary, 
the worse things are going, the more should we hold 
close to it; for it is not by separation from it that we 
can make it better.” t 

Such a dubious mode, however, of declaring for the 
church, but little met the views of Miltitz and others, 
who saw in it the dreaded elements of a coming 1 refor- 
mation. But they felt the necessity of acting with 
caution in giving expression to their secret dissatisfac¬ 
tions. Luther had agreed to submit his case, upon 
certain conditions, to the arbitration of an archbishop 
of the church ; and Miltitz with De Vio had repaired 
to the city of Treves, for the purpose of inducing the 
Elector Archbishop of that place to undertake the.im- 
portant office. The primate’s consent was obtained ; 

* D’AubignC’s “Great Reformation,’’ &c., vol. ii. p. 16. 

f L. Opp. 1. xvii. 224. 
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and the Elector of Saxony was requested to send Luther 
to the place of conference. Frederick, however, wps 
now only prepared to‘do thsit which the Reformer 
regarded as consistent with his own personal safety; 
and as a strong suspicion had entered Luther’s mind 
that his ruin would be effected if he complied with the 
wishes of Miltitz and De Vio, and as, moreover, the 
pope’s concurrence had not been obtained as agreed on, 
the Elector declined compliance with the Archbishop’s 
summons, and arranged to postpone the investigation 
until the ensuing diet. Thus, doubtless, did Luther 
escape out of the mouth of the lion ; for, had he ad¬ 
vanced so far into the pope’s territory, there is reason 
to believe he would never have escaped again, unless he 
had been prepared to make ample satisfaction to the 
church for all the offences charged upon him by the 
advocates of corruption. 

Amidst all these conflicts, the fame of Luther, and 
the credit of his University, were daily gaining ground. 
Students were flocking from all parts of Europe, to 
enjoy the benefit of the Reformer’s instructions; and 
his writings began to spread rapidly through France, 
Switzerland, the Low Countries, Spain, and even 
Italy itself. Forbenius, a printer at Basle, published 
the whole of his works, and declared to Luther himself 
that it was one of the best speculations he had ever 
attempted. To this providential diffusion of Luther’s 
opinions throughout the civilized world, may, in a great 
measure, be attributed the early dawnings of the Refor¬ 
mation in the several countries of Europe to which it 
extended. 

From the time that Luther declined meeting Miltitz 
at Treves, an almost ominous peace began to be enjoyed 
by him. The Elector was known to be his decided 
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friend, and most of those who had entered into conflict 
\vitfi him were either silenced or driven from the field. 
The deceitful calm might have*proved injurious to the 
Reformation, had it been of long continuance. But if 
Rome ceased to obstruct Luther ia proclaiming what 
he held to be truth, it was not for him to create fresh 
occasion for strife and debate. 

About this time, a warm contest ensued between 
Drs. Eek and Carolstadt, upon subjects chiefly con¬ 
nected with the freedom and bondage of the human 
will. Eck was an entire stranger to evangelical doc¬ 
trines ; and Carolstadt was more ardent than wise. 
After maintaining a paper war for a time, in which 
both parties were sufficiently intemperate, Eck, at last, 
summoned his antagonist to a public disputation at 
Leipsic., which Carolstadt as readily accepted. But 
although Eck thus professedly encountered Carolstadt, 
his grand ambition was to tempt Luther into the field 
of conflict. He had won many honours, in several of 
the Universities of Europe, and he believed himself 
equal to the task of humbling Luther, if an opportunity 
sufficiently favourable should present itself. Such an 
opportunity he created, by publishing certain theses, 
prior to the proposed discussion, in which, by his bold 
assertion of the supremacy of Rome from the earliest 
times, he roused the spirit of Luther, who considered 
some of his published opinions as covertly referred to 
in the said theses, and who determined instantly on 
taking part in the discussion. Luther’s friends, know¬ 
ing the address and learning of Eck, were not without 
apprehension as to the result; but he himself, feeling 
persuaded that he was in the path of duty, was full of 
courage, and committed himself into the hands of the 
God of truth. The meeting was one of extraordinary 

• i 
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splendour, consisting of almost all the rank and learn¬ 
ing of Germany. For ten days successively Luther 
contended with Eck, tfith a degree of calmness and 
collectednoss which astonished his friends and con¬ 
founded his enemies. In the course of the debate, he 
showed that, for nearly four centuries, the church at 
Rome had claimed no precedence over other churches; 
he condemned her lofty pretensions from the word of 
God and the writings of the Fathers; he pictured in 
vivid colours the presumption of her bishops; and 
proved from the decrees of the first Nicene Council, 
that the despotic authority claimed by her over the 
universal church was the invention of modern times. 

Eck, who was the very pink of vanity, boasted of 
his triumph ; but many of the thoughtful Germans 
entertained a very different opinion. The discussion 
placed Luther in an entirely new position. It not only 
advanced his own knowledge and love of truth ; but it 
spread very widely the impression that no man of his 
age was, in all respects, a match for him, in the fairly 
contested field of theology and church history; while 
it had the effect of fully enlisting the amiable and 
learned Melancthon on the side of the Reformation, 
which conferred both on Luther and the cause which 
he espoused advantages of incalculable value. The 
prudence, learning, and conciliatory temper of this 
great man, fitted him, in a remarkable degree, to be 
the companion of Luther, in a struggle which demanded 
all his courage, in combination with those other attri¬ 
butes of character for which Melancthon was so pre¬ 
eminently distinguished. Both Eck and other scholastic 
divines of the Catholic church felt severely the calm, 
dignified, and conclusive remonstrances which issued 
from the pen of Melancthon, who exposed their soph is- 
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try # with surpassing skill, and restored both the Bible 
and the Fathers to their proper place in the church. 
But as the weakness of Rome’s defenders became more 
apparent, their virulence increased in more than an 
equal proportion. Regardless, however, of the calum¬ 
nies heaped upon him and his friends, Luther advanced 
with determined step in his glorious career. He pub¬ 
lished the first part of his commentary on the Gala¬ 
tians, in which he aimed a tremendous blow at the 
corrupt doctrines of Rome, and in which he set forth, 
in striking t^rms, the perfect merits of the divine 
Surety. He attacked also, the doctrine of the mass, 
and nobly contended that the efficacy of the Lord's 
supper depended not on the opus operatum of the 
church, but on the simple faith of the Christian reci¬ 
pient laying hold of the benefits which accrue from the 
Redeemer’s sacrifice. He condemned, with unsparing 
severity, the withholding of the cup from the laity, and 
remonstrated against other errors which had become 
venerable, not on account of their truth, but by reason 
of long usage and inveterate habit. 

Eck was enraged beyond expression, and vented his 
spleen in terras alike discreditable to him, as a man, 
a scholar, and a divine. “Judging,” said Luther, “ by 
the haughtiness of his words, one would say that he 
imagines himself to be the Almighty.” He breathed 
nothing but vengeance against all the friends of the 
Reformation, and, unable to effect their overthrow, by 
bitter invectives and deep-laid schemes of revenge, he 
determined on crossing the Alps, and seeking that aid 
from the court of Rome, which he had sought in vain 
from the Elector of Saxony and his own countrymen, 
already too far enlisted in the cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion to be recalled by his intemperate zeal. Many of 

i c 2 
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Luther’s more cautious friends, dreading the effect of 
Eck’s representations on the mind of the Roman poxv- 
tiff, urged him to attempt something like an adjustment 
of existing differences ; but Luther too well knew the 
vitality of the points at issue between him and the 
Chancellor of Ingolstadt, to listen to their well-meant 
but indiscreet counsels. “No,” said he, “so long as 
he challenges, I dare not withdraw from the contest. 
I commit everything to God, and give my bark to the 
winds and the waves. The battle is the Lord’s. Why 
will you fancy that it is by peace that Christ will- 
advance his cause ? Has he not himself; have not all 
the martyrs after him, poured forth their blood in the 
conflict ?”* 

It was truly distressing to a heart so full of friendship 
as was Luther’s, to find many of his early patrons lag¬ 
ging behind him both in knowledge and determination; 
but he had given himself to the cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion,'and no stratagem of earth or hell could hinder 
him from executing his purpose. 

* Lutli. Epp. i. p. 425. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE COUNTRIES OF THE REFORMATION—GERMANY. 


Ali Home ill agitation—Luther’s friends and enemies multiplied—Leo issues his bull in con¬ 
demnation of Luther’s writings—Summonses him to appear at Home within sixty days—The 
Iteforiner determines ty come out of Habylon—Burns the pope's Bull, and the decretals 
respecting his supreme jurisdiction—Writes his treatise condemnatory of the assumptions 
of the pontiff—Leo issues a second bull, formally excommunicating Luttier—His University 
continues to prosper—The minds of thousands begin to be enlightened—The word of God 
read by the people—Charles the V. crowned Emperor—Luther’s address to him—Convenes 
the Diet of Worms—The emissaries of Rome insist on the condemnation of Luther, without 
further hearing, on the ground of the pope’s excommunication—The Elector of Saxony pro¬ 
tests against this injustice—The Emperor listens to the protest—Luther is summoned in 
respectful terms to attend the Didt—His friends dissuade him from obeying the summons— 
Luther’s magnanimous determination—Proceeds to Worms—The sublime scene—His 
defence—The results—His exile in the Castle of Wartberg—His translation of the Bible—Ills 
amusements during the period of his retreat. 


from 1520 to 1522. 

All Rome was now in a state of alarm and of general 
ferment. If Luther’s doubtful friends had been dimin¬ 
ished by the fearlessness of his measures, his real and 
effective friends were multiplied a thousand fold. 
Statesmen and scholars rose up in his train, determined 
to share his fortunes; while “ the common people 
heard him gladly.” His writings, too, continued to 
spread with inconceivable rapidity, and everywhere 
promoted the inquiry of the age. Something must be 
done, by Rome, to stay the hostile current which 
poured in like a flood upon her, and which threatened 
to level her proud bulwarks with the ground. But 
what to attempt was by no means easy to determine. 
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All the slops hitherto taken against Luther, had 
turned out rather to the furtherance of the Reforma¬ 
tion. Error is short-sighted ; and at the instigation 
of Kelt, lVierias, and Cajetan, Leo, on the 15th of 
June, 15120, issued that bull, which sealed the fate of 
Rome, and inflicted a wound which never has been 
healed, and which never can be healed. This bull 
was a kind of running comment upon the principal 
writings of Luther; in which forty-one propositions 
were selected and particularized, for the purpose of 
condemning them. They were denounced as heretical 
and profane, scandalous and wicked ; and all persons, 
on pain of excommunication, were forbidden to read 
any part of the Reformer’s works; while those who 
possessed them were solemnly enjoined to consign them 
to the flames. 

Luther himself was ordered to make his appearance 
at Rome within sixty days; which brief period was 
giveii him in which to retract his errors, burn his writ¬ 
ings, and return to the bosom of the church. Rut in 
case of his contumacious rejection of the pope’s man¬ 
date, he was threatened with excommunication, and all 
persons, under pain of being delivered over to Satan, 
were ordered to seize on him, and to hand him over to 
the officers of justice. 

The thunder-cloud which had long been gathering 
blackness, now burst forth with unmitigated fury. Rut 
Luther’s mind was calm and unruffled, as if nothing 
had been to be apprehended from the vengeance of 
Rome. He read the pope’s bull almost without emo¬ 
tion, and evinced a fortitude, which proved how far his 
mind was elevated above the fear of man. His first 
determination was to seek protection from a general 
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council;* but, finding that Rome was too far sunk in 
venality to admit of any appeal from the decision of a 
pope, he came, at once, to the 'noble determination, to 
make his escape from the spiritual Babylon, and to 
spend the residue of his days in witnessing against the 
corruptions of an apostate church. 

It was a striking coincidence, that while the pope 
was in the act of ordering Luther’s writings to be burnt 
at Rome, the Reformer, by a just retaliation, was con¬ 
vening the professors and students of his University, to 
a convenient spot without the walls of the city, where, 
in the presence of an immense concourse of spectators, 
of all ranks and ages, he committed to the flames the 
pontiff’s bull, and the decretals and canons relating to 
his supreme jurisdiction. This bold and resolute step 
was followed in many of the principal cities in Ger¬ 
many, and tended, in no small degree, to animate the 
rising spirit of the Reformation, and to awaken a just 
contempt for the tyranny of Rome.t 

Luther’s next step was to write a treatise immediately 

* Luther, in the presence of witnesses, drew up and read u form 
of appeal from the pope to a General Council, in the hall of the Au¬ 
gustine Convent, where he resided, on the 17th Nov., 1520. 

f On the day after Luther had burnt the pope’s decretals, lie said 
in the hall of the academy —“ If you do not with your whole hearts 
resist the impious usurpation of the pope, you cannot be saved. Who¬ 
soever takes pleasure in the popish doctrine aud worship, will be lost 
to all eternity in the world to come. True, if we reject that false 
creed, we must expect no less than to encounter every kind of dan¬ 
ger—even the loss of life. But far better is it to expose our¬ 
selves to all the perils that this present world can assail us with, 
than to hold our peace ! So long as my life is spared, I, for my part, 
will never cease to warn my brethren of the wound and plague of 
Babylon, lest any of those who now walk with us should slide back 
like the rest into the pit of hell.” 
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affecting the power of the pope ; in which he demon¬ 
strated the impiety and blasphemy of investing an'y 
mortal with the prerogatives claimed by those who 
professed to sit in the chair of Peter. He shewed, in 
particular, that the subordination of secular princes to 
the sovereign will of the pontiff was subversive of all 
true principles of civil government, and expressly con¬ 
trary to the word of God. 

Within one month of the publication of this treatise, 
the pope issued a second bull against Luther, formally 
excommunicating him from the communion of Rome, 
for having dared to treat with contempt the supreme 
authority of the Roman pontiff. But the lion-hearted 
Reformer heeded not the anathemas of the powerless 
instrument; but went on writing and preaching that 
the pope was Antichrist, and that Rome was the mystic 
Babylon. 

The University of Wittemberg was literally crowded 
with students from all parts of Europe, who gloried in 
sitting at the feet of Luther and Melancthon ; while 
the eyes of the great mass of the 'people began to be 
opened to the pure light of God’s holy word, which 
had now been brought forth from its prison-house, 
and which was eagerly read by thousands, who saw 
revealed in its pages, the errors, blasphemies, and 
deep-seated corruptions of the papal church. 

Meanwhile, Charles I., of Spain, the grandson of 
Maximilian I., after he had accepted the electoral 
constitutions that were laid before him, was chosen 
emperor of Germany, under the title of Charles V. 
He was one, perhaps, of the most accomplished and 
powerful sovereigns that ever swayed an earthly scep¬ 
tre. Luther did not allow himself to slumber, while 
this great political change was advancing to maturity. 
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Charles quitted Spain in May, 15 1 20, and was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapclle, on the 22nd Oct. of the same year. 
Anxious to enlist the energies of the Emperor on the 
side of the Reformation, Luther addressed u letter to 
him, just before he set out from Madrid, in which 
he shewed his characteristic boldness and integrity. 
“ If,” said he, “ the cause which I defend is worthy 
of appearing before the throne of the Majesty of 
heaven, it is surely not unworthy of engaging the 
attention of a prince of this world. O Charles ! thou 
prince among the kings of the earth ! I throw myself 
at the feet of your most Serene Majesty, and conjure 
you to deign to receive under the shadow of your 
wings, not me, but the very cause of that eternal truth, 
for the defence of which God has entrusted you with 
the sword.”* 

It does not appear that Charles took any direct 
notice of Luther’s letter; but he could not be ignorant 
of the state of things to which it so significantly referred; 
though, perhaps, he deemed it beneath him to reply 
to the personal communication of one, whose real 
power he had yet to learn. 

On the Gth of January, 1521, Charles assembled 
his first imperial Diet, or convention of the Germanic 
States, at Worms; and in his letter to the several 
princes informed them, that his object in calling the 
Diet, was to consult as to the best means to be adopted 
for checking the progress of those new opinions which 
threatened the peace of the empire, and tended to 
uproot the religion of their ancestors. Such an anta¬ 
gonist as Charles V. would have been regarded by any 
man but Luther as an object of peculiar and just alarm. 
But fie “ endured as seeing Him who is invisible,” 
* L. Epp., i. 392. 
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anil knowing- that Omnipotence was engaged on the 
side of truth, he feared not what man could do to hinder 
its ultimate triumph. 

The pope’s legates demanded of the Diet, that as 
Luther had been excommunicated by his holiness, he 
should at once be condemned without a hearing. The 
Elector of Saxony, Luther’s tried friend, protested 
against such an unrighteous measure, and exerted his 
influence with Charles to secure an upright decision 
upon his case, pleading that his alleged offences might 
be tried according to the canons of the Germanic 
branch of the Catholic church, and the just laws 
of the Empire. Other princes seconded the proposal 
of the Elector of Saxony, and urged that no steps 
should be taken against the Reformer in his absence. 

To these proposals the Emperor acceded, and gave 
his consent that Luther should be summoned to the 
Diet, and should be heard in his own defence, before 
any sentence should be pronounced against him. 

The emissaries of Rome vehemently objected to 
the course agreed upon. They dreaded the effect of 
Luther’s eloquence on the minds of the princes, more 
especially as they knew that some of them were favour¬ 
able to his claims. “ Of great volubility of language,” 
said they, “ and great presence of mind ; a man who 
speaks with such tones of voice, and such ardent looks, 
as to be capable of raising sedition. There is nothing 
which Luther so eagerly longs for, as a solemn public 
disputation, where he may have an opportunity of exhi¬ 
biting his talents, and confounding such an assembly 
as the Diet of Worms.” 

Charles, however, had taken his course in defiance 
of the pope’s legates; and wrofe to Luther with his 
own hand, promising him a safe-conduct, and saluting 
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him in the courteous phrase of “ Our honourable, 
beloved, and devout Dr. Martin Luther.” The friends 
of the Reformer trembled for* his safety, and pressed 
him by various considerations not to appear at the 
Diet. Some reminded him of the burning of his 
books by the pope, and others referred to the case of 
John lluss, who had been assured of safe-conduct by 
the Council of Constance, and was afterwards committed 
to the flames. “ Ah,” said some of them, “ there are 
plenty of cardinals and bishops at Worms ! you will be 
burnt alive, and your body reduced to ashes, as they 
did with John Huss.” Luther’s reply was—“Though 
they should kindle a fire, whose flame should reach 
from Worms to Wittemberg, and rise to heaven, I 
would go through it in the name of the Lord, and 
stand before them;—I would enter the jaws of the 
behemoth, break his teeth, and confess the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Even Spalatin himself, the Elector’s confi¬ 
dential adviser, wrote to Luther, beseeching him to 
“abstain from entering Worms.” But to the messen¬ 
ger who conveyed this friendly entreaty, the Reformer 
magnanimously answered, “Go tell your master that I 
am lawfully called to appear before the Diet at Worms, 
and though there should be as many devils in it, as 
there arc tiles on its roofs, I would enter it.” 

On his approach to the city of Worms, on the 16 th 
April, the Reformer was hailed with most rapturous 
applause. More than two thousand persons, of all 
ranks, mingled in procession, and shouted victory in 
his path. “ God,” exclaimed Luther, as he alighted 
from his car at the hotel of the Knights of Rhodes, 
“ will be my defence.” The intelligence of his arrival 
was equally alarming to his enemies and friends. The 
Elector of Saxony trembled for his safety; and even 
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Charles himself exclaimed, “ Luther is come, and 
what must be done ?” Rome had but few scruples as 
to the course to be pursued. “ Let your Majesty,” 
said the Bishop of Palermo to Charles, “ rid yourself 
at once of this man. Did not Sigismund bring John 
lluss to the stake ?” Charles knew better than to fol¬ 
low such rash and blood-thirsty counsellors. He had 
promised Luther a safe-conduct, and his reply to the 
persecuting Bishop was—“What we promise we should 
observe and keep.” In spite of popish remonstrances, 
it was finally determined that Luther should be heard 
in his own defence; and, accordingly, on the 17 th 
April, he received the summons of the hereditary mar¬ 
shal of the empire, to appear, at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, before the Imperial Diet. During the early 
part of the day, Luther’s mind had been exercised with 
profound musings. Amidst all his ardour and courage, 
many dark and distressing thoughts brooded over his 
spirit. * He could not hide from himself the perilous 
position in which he now stood ; he could not but be 
solicitous about that cause which was dearer to him 
than existence itself. His mighty mind was ready to 
sink in deep waters, the tempest and the whirlwind blew 
upon his path ; and all the billows of temptation rolled 
in upon his agonized soul. W here was he to look for refuge 
in “ the hour and power of darkness ?” Where ? but 
in God to whose wisdom and power he had confided the 
precious interests of the Reformation ? He fell pros¬ 
trate in prayer; he wrestled with the Angel of the 
covenant; and ere the moment arrived when he had to 
appear before his judges, and to face one of the most 
formidable tribunals of the age, the conflict of his spirit 
had ceased, and the sunshine of peace broke forth 
upon the night of his soul. He had said upon the 
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bended knee of prayer, “ Though the world should be 
thronged with devils, and this body, which is the work 
of thine hands, should’ be caSt forth, trodden under 
foot, cut to pieces, consumed to ashes — my soul is 
thine! Yes, I have thine own word to assure me of it. 
My soul belongs to thee, and will abide with thee for 
ever! Amen! O God, send help! Amen!”—and 
from the hallowed exercise of communion with “ the 
brince of the kings of the earth,” he passed, with 
unruffled confidence and dauntless courage, into the 
presence of an assembly august in rank, overwhelming 
in numbers, and, for the most part, hostile in purpose j 
“the Lord of Hosts was with him, the God of Jacob 
was his refuge.” Never before had such a scene been 
witnessed in the city of Worms. The entire mass of 
its inhabitants were in motion, anxious to catch if it 
were but one glance of the man whose name had become 
famous throughout the civilized world. Such was the 
density of the crowd as the herald was conducting 
Luther to the town-hall, that it was impossible to pro¬ 
ceed by the ordinary route ; they abandoned their pur¬ 
pose, therefore, and threaded their way to the scene of 
action by the back streets and gardens, which were 
speedily filled to suffocation by anxious multitudes, 
held back only by the active exertions of the soldiery. 
At last the Reformer was ushered into the spacious 
hall, where sat the mightiest emperor of his age, his 
brother, the archduke, by his side, six electors of the 
empire, twenty-four dukes, eight margraves, thirty 
archbishops, bishops, and prelates, seven ambssadors, 
the deputies of ten cities, a number of princes of high 
rank, the pope’s nuncios,—in all two hundred persons, 
many of them thirsting for the blood of their victim. 
It was an overwhelming spectacle, and would doubt- 
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less have abashed a mind less dignified, and less influ¬ 
enced by lofty principle than was that of the Reformer. 
“ His appearance there,*” observes an eloquent writer, 
“ was of itself a signal victory over the papacy. The 
man whom the pope had condemned stood before a 
tribunal raised by that very fact above the pope’s 
authority. Placed under interdict, and struck out 
from human fellowship by the pope, he was cited in 
respectful terms, and received before the noblest of 
human auditories. The pope had decreed that his 
lips should be closed for ever, and he was about to 
speak in presence of thousands assembled from the 
remotest countries of Christendom. Thus had an im¬ 
mense revolution been effected by his means; Rome 
was brought down from her seat, and the power that 
thus humbled her was the word of a monk.”* 

J ust before Luther had entered the hall, a veteran 
knight, who had fought many a battle, accosted him in 
terms* well fitted to animate his drooping faith. “ My 
little monk,” said he, “ my little monk, thou hast a 
march and a struggle to go through, such as neither 
I nor many other captains have seen the like in our 
most bloody battles. But if thy cause be just, and thou 
art sure of it, go forward in God’s name, and fear 
nothing ! He will not forsake thee!”+ And when he 
had entered the hall, and began to indicate a certain 
degree of tremulousness, inseparable, in such circum¬ 
stances, from the attributes of a great mind, some of 
the princes who had known him from his youth, and 
who befriended the cause of the Reformation, whispered 
brief sentences in his ears, which seemed as the voice 
of God to him in the interesting position which he 

* D’AubigntVs “ Groat Reformation,’’ vol. ii. p. 293. 

f Ibid, vol. ii. p. 292. 
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then occupied. One muttered softly, “ Fear not them 
vjho are able to kill the body, hut who cannot destroy 
the soul another, “'When you are brought before 
kings, it shall be given to you by the Spirit of your 
Father what you shall say.” + 

Soon the preliminaries of the diet were adjusted, 
and the solemn investigations touching the Reformer 
were entered upon. As he stood before the throne of 
the emperor, and all around him sat in breathless 
silence to listen to the Chancellor of the Archbishop 
of Treves, upon whom was devolved the task of pro¬ 
posing certain questions to the Reformer, at last the 
profound stillness of the assembly was broken in upon 
by tbe loud utterances of the Chancellor, addressing 
Luther by name, and by the authority of the emperor, 
demanding of him if the twenty volumes which lay on 
a table near the centre of the hall were written by him, 
and whether be was prepared to retract the propositions 
hostile to the papal see which they contained ? 1/uther 
beard the two questions with perfect calmness, and 
composed dignity of manner. To the first, he replied 
with entire frankness in the affirmative; and to the 
second, he answered by imploring time to consider 
what was his duty in the sight of God. TheJleformer’s 
request, after due deliberation, was complied with, and 
one day was given him to decide his course, after which 
he was to announce his determination in person to the 
Diet. He returned to his hotel amidst bursts of 
applause and execration. His friends were fearful of 
the fate which awaited him j his enemies dreamed 
of the possibility of his recovery to the bosom of the 
church. Luther alone possessed his soul in patience. 

* D'Aubipnf-’s “ Great Reformation," be., vol. ii. j». 293. 

t Ibid. 
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Scarcely had lie reached his quarters, when he for¬ 
warded a letter to the Chancellor, declaring that of the 
works which he had acknowledged to be his, in the 
presence 0 / the Diet, he did not mean, on the coming 
day, to retract a single sentence. 

Meanwhile, such was the excitement in the public 
streets, that a riot ensued between the soldiery and the 
people. The populace evidently espoused the cause 
of Luther, and took summary vengeance on certain of 
the troops who exasperated them by tearing to pieces 
some of the Reformer’s writings. 

At the appointed hour, the herald conducted Luther 
into the presence of his judges. He had prepared 
himself for the eventful moment by long-continued 
converse with his God, and by fortifying his mind 
against all sinful hesitancy and indecision. . For two 
hours the crowd was such, that he could not make his 
way into the hall. At last he gained admission, and 
again the Chancellor interrogated him on the point, 
wliether he was prepared to recant those parts of his 
writings which had given offence to the authorities of 
the church ? His reply more resembled the defences 
of inspired men, when summoned before human tribu¬ 
nals, than anything, perhaps, that ever fell from the 
lips of one not miraculously endowed. Fixing his 
eyes, in the first instance, with dignified respect on 
the emperor, and then looking around him on the 
assembly with ineffable calmness and self-possession, 
he expressed himself in the following terms. 

“ Most Serene Emperor, and you illustrious princes 
anti gracious Lords! I this day appear before you in 
all humility, according to your command, and 1 
implore your Majesty and your august Highnesses, 
by the mercies of God, to listen with favour to the 
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defence of a cause which I am well assured is just and 
night. I ask pardon, if, by reason of my ignorance, 

I am wanting in the manners that befit a court, for I 
have not been brought up in king’s palaces; but in the 
seclusion of a cloister. 

“ Two questions were yesterday put to me by his 
Imperial Majesty ; the first, whether I was the author 
of the books whose titles were read; the second, 
whether I wished to revoke or defend the doctrine 
I have taught. I answered the first, and I adhere to 
that answer. 

“ As to the second, I have composed writings on 
very different subjects. In some I have discussed 
faith and good works, in a spirit at once so pure, clear, 
and Christian, that even my adversaries themselves, 
far from finding any thing to censure, confess that 
these writings are profitable, and deserve to be perused 
by devout persons. The Pope’s Bull, violent as it is, 
acknowledges this. What then should I be doing if 
I were now to retract these writings? Wretched man ! 
I alone, of all men living, should be abandoning truths 
approved by the unanimous voice of friends and ene¬ 
mies, and opposing doctrines that the whole world 
glories in confessing. 

“ I have composed, secondly, certain works against 
popery, wherein I have attacked such as by false doc¬ 
trine, irregular lives, and scandalous examples, afflict 
the Christian world; and ruin the bodies and souls of 
men. And is not this confirmed by the grief of all 
who fear God ? Is it not manifest that the laws and 
human doctrines of the popes entangle, vex, and 
distress the consciences of the faithful, whilst the 
crying and endless extortions of Rome engulf the pro- 
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perty and wealth of Christendom, and more particu¬ 
larly of this illustrious nation ? 

“ If I were to revoke' what I have written on that 
subject, what should I do but strengthen this tyranny, 
and open a wider door to so many and flagrant impi¬ 
eties? Bearing down all resistance with fresh fury, 
we should behold these proud men swell, foam, and 
rage more than ever! And not merely would the 
yoke which now weighs down Christians be made more 
grinding by my retraction, it would thereby become, so 
to speak, lawful, for, by retractation, it would receive 
confirmation from your Most Serene Majesty, and all 
the States of the Empire. Great God! I should thus 
be like an infamous cloak, used to hide and cover over 
every kind of malice and tyranny. 

“ In the third place, I have written some books 
against private individuals who had undertaken to 
defend the tyranny of Rome by destroying the faith. 
I freely confess that I may have attacked such persons 
with more violence than was consistent with my pro¬ 
fession as an ecclesiastic. I do not think of myself as 
a saint, but neither can I retract these books, because 
I should, by so doing, sanction the impieties of my 
opponents; and they would thence take occasion to 
crush God’s people with still more cruelty. 

“ Yet, as I am a mere man, and not God, I will 
defend myself after the example of Jesus Christ, who 
said : ‘ If I hate spoken evil , bear witness of the evil.’ 
(John xviii. 23.) How much more should I, who am 
but dust and ashes, and so prone to error, desire that 
every one should bring forward what he can against 
my doctrine? 

“Therefore, most Serene Emperor, and you,Tllus- 
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trious Princes, and all, whether high or low, who hear 
me, I implore you, by the mercies of God, to prove me, 
by the writings of the prophets and apostles, that I am 
iu error. As soon as I shall be convinced, I will 
instantly retract all my errors, and will myself be the 
first to seize my writings, and commit them to the 
flames. 

“ What I have just said I think will clearly show 
that I have well considered and weighed the dangers 
to which I am exposing myself; but far from being 
dismayed by, them, 1 rejoice exceedingly to see the 
Gospel this day, as of old, a cause of disturbance and 
disagreement. It is the character and destiny of God’s 
word: ‘ I came not to send peace upon the earth, but 
a sword,’ said Jesus Christ. God is wonderful and 
awful in his counsels. Let us have a care, lest in our 
endeavours to arrest discords, we be found to fight 
against the holy word of God, and bring dpwn upon 
our heads a frightful deluge of inextricable dangers, 
present disaster, and everlasting desolations. Let us 
have a care lest the reign of the young and noble 
prince, the Emperor Charles, on whom, next to God, 
we build so many hopes, should not only commence, 
but continue and terminate its course under the most 
fatal auspices. I might cite examples, drawn from 
‘ the oracles of God ;’ I might speak of Pharaohs, of 
Kings of Babylon, or of Israel, who were never more 
contributing to their own ruin than when, by measures 
in appearance most prudent, they thought to establish 
their authority. God ‘ removeth the mountains, and 
they know not.’—(Job, ix. 5.) 

“ In speaking thus, I do not suppose that such noble 
Princes have need of my poor judgment, but I wish to 
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acquit myself of a duty that Germany has a right, to 
expect from her children. And so, commending myself 
to your August Majesty and your Most Serene High¬ 
nesses, I beseech you, in all humility, not to permit the 
hatred of my enemies to rain upon me an indignation 
I have not deserved.”* 

Such a bold and manly address, however modestly 
or eloquently delivered, could not fail to offend the 
enemies of the Reformation ; accordingly, we find that 
no sooner had Luther finished his appeal, having 
delivered it first in German and then iq Latin, than 
the Chancellor of Treves broke forth in an angry and 
menacing tone : “ You have not given any answer to 
the inquiry put to you. You are not to question the 
decisions of the Councils, you are required to return 
a clear and distinct answer. Will you, or will you not, 
retract?” Thus pressed, Luther shook from him all 
fear of man, and said: “ Since your Most Serene 
Majesty and your High Mightinesses require of me a 
simple, clear, and direct answer, I will give one, and it 
is this : I cannot submit my faith either to the Pope or 
to the Councils, because it is as clear as noonday that 
they have often fallen into error, and even into glaring 
inconsistency with themselves. If then I am not con¬ 
vinced by proof from Holy Scripture or by cogent 
reasons; if I am not satisfied by the very texts I have 
cited ; and if my judgment is not in this way brought 
into subjection to God’s word, I neither can nor will 
retract any thing; for it cannot be right for a Chris¬ 
tian to speak against his conscience.” He added 

*' For Utis valuable document, copied from authentic records, as 
also for many other important memorials, the author is indebted to 
T>'Aubign6: vol. il. p. 301. 
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emphatically : “ I stand here, and can say no more : 
jGrod help me. Amen.”* 

Such fearless decision at such a moment, and before 
such an august tribunal, was indeed a ■spectacle of 
matchless sublimity. The whole assembly was spell¬ 
bound in the presence of a feeble and unprotected 
monk, as he stood entrenched behind the fortress of 
divine truth, and magnanimously refused to submit his 
conscience to any other authority but that of the written 
word. For a few moments, the whole Diet was hushed 
into profound silence, which was at last broken by the 
Emperor himself, who exclaimed, “ The monk speaks 
with an intrepid heart, and unshaken courage.” The 
deputies from Italy and Spain alone, less enlightened 
than the rest of the assembly, seemed unmoved by an 
appeal which their ignorance did not enable them to 
comprehend. At last, the Chancellor so far recovered 
his equanimity as to proceed in the discharge of his 
official duty as spokesman of the Diet. He moderated 
his tone, and assured Luther if he would retract, that 
the Emperor and the States would proceed to deal 
leniently with his heresy. The very word “ retract,” 
roused the spirit of Luther. “ My God,” said he, 
“be my keeper---for I can retract nothi»g !” 

He was then requested to withdraw, while the 
assembly deliberated on his case. They were deter¬ 
mined, however, in some way to secure his humiliation, 
and soon recalled him into- the assembly. The Chan¬ 
cellor now impugned his humility, told him it was only 
the errors of his writings they wished him to retract, 
repudiated his appeal to ^scripture, on the plea that his 
heresies had been condemned by the Council of Con¬ 
stance, and demanded of him that he would, in a 

1 Lut. Opp. L. xvii, p. 580. 
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single sentence, “yes, or no,'' confirm or reject his 
errors. “ [ have no other answer to give than that I 
have already given,’’ was the' Reformer’s calm but 
intrepid reply. He had counted the cost of his present 
position, and scripture, conscience, and the fear of God, 
demanded of him that he should not be moved by 
threats or promises He stood on the rock of eternal 
truth, and, from this lofty and sacred eminence, he 
gazed with tranquillity upon the foaming billows 
beneath, as they dashed and died upon the shore. 

The Diet now learned what some of its members 
well knew before, that Luther was not to be moved 
from his firm resolve. Neither the might of Charles, 
nor the anathemas of the Church, could arrest the cur¬ 
rent of a mind prepared to suffer the loss of all things 
for Christ. The shadows of the evening had fallen 
upon the court; it was therefore resolved that the 
assembly should break up, and reserve its decision till 
the following day. All repaired to their homes, and 
Luther was conducted to his hotel amidst the mingled 
greetings and reproaches of the crowd. Spalatin and 
his other friends flocked around him, and gave thanks 
to God for the aid vouchsafed to him. Eric, the old 
Duke of Brunswick, though of the Romanist party, 
sent by one of his servants a cup of beer to Luther, 
requesting him to refresh himself with that wholesome 
beverage after his lengthened toil. Ever grateful for 
the least favour shown to him, Luther, after drinking 
the beer, said to the Duke’s servant: “ As on this 
day Duke Eric has remembered me, may our Lord 
Jesus Christ remember him in the hour of his last 
struggle!” It is said that the Duke remembered 
Luther’s prayer, thus presented to Heaven oh his 
behalf, when he was called to take his leave of the 
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world, and that it greatly comforted his departing 
spirit. 

The effect of Luther’s conduct before the Diet, was 
fitted almost in an equal degree to rouse the energy of 
friends and enemies. The former, among whom 
was the Elector of Saxony, were inspired with reve¬ 
rence for the wisdom and courage of a man who could 
act such a noble part in circumstances so trying to 
human nature ; the latter were fully convinced that no 
common skill would be required in dealing with an 
adversary of the Church so well equipped for polemic 
struggle, and so capable of making good his own 
cause. 

It was the policy of Home to stir up the Emperor 
to acts of hostility against-the Reformer. Aleander, 
in particular, was active in urging on such a crisis. 
The Pope was at this time engaged in an intrigue 
worthy of himself and the age; at the same moment he 
was treating with Charles for a war against France, 
and with France for a war against Charles. Alas, • 
for the virtue of Charles ! He consented to sell Luther 
that he might purchase the favour of Leo, and be able 
to stand against the arms of France. On the follow¬ 
ing day, therefore, he caused to be laid before the Diet 
the following intemperate memorial: 

“ Descended from the Christian Emperors of Ger¬ 
many, from the Catholic Kings of Spain, from the 
Archdukes of Austria and Dukes of Burgundy, who 
have all distinguished themselves as defenders of the 
faith of Rome, I am firmly resolved to tread in the 
footsteps of my ancestors. A single monk, led astray 
by his own madness, erects himself against the faith of 
Christendom. I will sacrifice my kingdoms, my power, 
my friends, my treasure, my body and blood, my 
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thoughts and my life, to stay the further progress of 
this impiety. I am about to dismiss the Augustine 
Luther, forbidding him lo cause the least disturbance 
among the people; I will then take measures against 
him and his adherents, as open heretics, by excommu¬ 
nication, interdict, and every means necessary to their 
destruction. I call on the members of the States to 
comport themselves like faithful Christians.”* 

Great tumult was the result of this rash and some¬ 
what informal anathema of the Emperor. The zealots 
of Rome approved of it to the letter, and pleaded for 
instant vengeance upon Luther ; and there is reason to 
believe that Charles, in after years, regretted that he 
did not sacrifice the Reformer to the rage of his 
enemies. On the other hand, the princes who be- 
friehded the Reformation, or who hated dishonour and 
tyranny, condemned in the strongest terms the blood¬ 
thirsty spirit of Rome, and said of the proposal to 
deprive Luther of his life, that such perfidy befitted 
not the ancient good faith of Germany. The advo¬ 
cates of persecution were shamed or terrified out of 
their iniquitous plans. Public opinion in the city of 
Worms and its vicinity, became trumpet-tongued in 
condemnation of Rome and in defence of Luther and 
the Reformation, and not a few began to arm them¬ 
selves on the side of liberty and justice. The proposals 
of Aleander against Luther were rejected by the Diet 
on the 20th day of its sitting; but still the Emperor 
and the popish majority were bent on his ruin, though 
they waited their opportunity, and sought it by milder 
means. The Elector of Saxony feared much for his 
safety; It was a moment of intense interest, and some 
there were among the assembled princes who were’now 
. * D’Aubigu6’s “ Great Reformation,” &c ; vol. »i. p. 312. 
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passing through that interesting process of mind by 
which they were prepared to take part in the grand 
struggle about to commence, among whom was Philip, 
the young Landgrave of Hesse, who sought and ob¬ 
tained an interview with the Reformer at his hotel. 

By permission of Charles, the Archbishop of Treves 
and some others, undertook to mediate between the 
Diet and Luther. They summoned him into their 
presence, and mildly urged upon him the review and 
abandonment of such parts of his writings as had given 
offence to the Church. The dialogue which ensued 
was profoundly interesting. Nobly did the Reformer 
maintain his ground, appealing to the Word of God as 
the sole and exclusive standard of truth. Cochlams, 
a member of the deputation who waited on him, was 
so struck with his power in handling the word of God, 
that he exclaimed at the end of the conference : “ If 
the Emperor had managed well, when he cited Luther 
to Worms, he would have also summoned theologians 
capable of refuting his errors.” 

The mediators returned to the Diet only to report 
*the failure of the negotiations. Charles fell into a fit 
of passion, and said : “ It is high time to put an end 
to this business.” Two days were asked by the nego¬ 
tiators, and by the Diet, to attempt further measures 
of conciliation, to which Charles gave his consent. 
Luther was invited to the festive boards of those who 
wished to reverse his decisions; but though he evinced 
all the suavity and fascination of his social character, 
he could not be moved a single hair’s-breadth from the 
position he had taken of abiding by the authority -of 
the Scriptures as the only rule of faith. Determining 
to submit all things to this infallible umpire, he had 
refused to yield his conscience to the Pope, the Diet, 
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and the Emperor ; and* nothing now remained but to 
sound him on the subject of a General Council. 
Would he submit hiniself to ‘such a tribunal, if they 
could induce the parties concerned to admit the pro¬ 
priety of the step ? “ I consent,” said Luther; “ but 
on condition that the Council should decide according 
to Holy Scripture.” Never imagining that any fatal 
condition was involved in Luther’s consent, two Ro¬ 
manists who had been most active in the negotiations, 
flew off with all speed to the Archbishop of Treves, 
and announced in a fit of rapture, “ Luther will submit 
himself and his writings to a General (jouncil.’’ The 
Reformer was sent for by the grateful prelate. “ My 
Doctor,” said he, “ assure me that you consent to 
submit your cause, without reserve, to the decision of 
a council.” But the triumph was premature. “ My 
lord,” replied Luther, “ I can endure any thing, 
except to abandon the Holy Scriptures.” A mind 
less acute than the prelate’s could not fail to gather 
from the Reformer’s answer the limited nature of his 
concession. It involved the momentous principle that 
General Councils were as much subject to be tested' 
by the infallible standard of truth as any more private 
tribunal; and it plainly proclaimed the determination 
of this fearless champion of revelation to receive 
nothing, to submit to nothing, as of divine authority, 
not sanctioned by the Word of God “ which liveth and 
abideth for ever.” None of all the councils, so much 
boasted of in our day, ever affected even to take God’s 
Word as the sole rule of their decisions; the very best 
of them acted on a different principle, and claimed to 
themselves a right both of interpretation and legislative 
enactment, which belonged not to any individual or 
body of men, after the death of the Apostles and. the 
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completion of the inspired canon. Certain it is that 
Rome never sanctioned a council in which the oracles 
of God were to sit as judge, and the venerable Arch¬ 
bishop of Treves soon perceived, in conversing with 
Luther, that the too sanguine friends of the popedom 
had quite mistaken the meaning of the Reformer. • It 
is due to the prelate to say that he took no unfair 
advantage of Luther’s guarded expression in reference 
to a General Council. He admitted the fact of the 
appeal to Scripture which the Reformer had reserved 
to himself, and condescendingly requested him to point 
out his own remedy for the disjointed state of things 
which had arisen in the Church. Luther reminded 
the Archbishop of the counsel of Gamaliel to the 
Jewish doctors ; and urged him to administer the same 
to the Emperor, the assembled Diet, and the Pope 
himself. 

In terms both of affection and respect, the amiable 
prelate entreated Luther to abandon some of his most 
obnoxious tenets, and thus to restore himself to the 
confidence of the church. The Reformer well knew 
what were the articles in his creed which gave mortal 
offence to Rome, and warily replied that he was ready 
to give up anything except the articles of faith con¬ 
demned by the Council of Constance; rather than 
abandon “ the plain and sincere word of God,” he 
expressed his readiness to part with life itself. Think¬ 
ing it vain to proceed any further in an attempt to 
reclaim Luther from the views he had imbibed, the 
Archbishop desired him, in a tone of gentleness, to 
retire, promising, in reply to a request on the part <of 
the Reformer, to use his best offices with the Emperor 
to procure for him a safe-conduct to the place of his 
abode. The kind-hearted prelate doubtless did his 
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best to make good his promise, and in a few hours 
after Luther’s return to his hotel, the Chancellor *of 
the Diet and of the empire, accompanied by a notary, 
presented themselves to the Reformer, and addressed 
him in the following terms. 

“ Martin Luther, his Imperial Majesty, the Electors, 
Princes, and States of the Empire, having repeatedly, 
and in various ways—but in vain—exhorted you to 
submission, the Emperor, in his character of defender 
of the Catholic faith, finds himself compelled to resort 
to other measures. He, therefore, orders you to return 
to whence you came, within the space of twenty-one 
days, and prohibits you from disturbing the public 
peace on your journey, either by preaching or writing.” 

The ulterior measures referred to in the Chancel¬ 
lor’s message left but little hope of repose or safety to 
the Reformer; but his calm dignity forsook him not 
in his anticipations of the future. “ It has happened 
unto me,” said the intrepid man, “ according to the 
will of the Eternal. Blessed be his name! And first, 
I humbly, and from the bottom of my heart, thank 
his Majesty, the Electors, Princes, and States of the 
Empire, that they have given me so gracious a hearing. 
I neither have, nor ever have had, a wish but for one 
thing, to wit, a reformation of the church according 
to Holy Scripture. I am ready to do or to suffer all 
things for obedience to the Emperor’s will. Life or 
death, honour or dishonour, I will bear. I make but 
one reservation—the preaching of the gospel; for, says 
Paul, ‘the word of God must not be bound.’” 

. Thus terminated one of the most remarkable epochs 
in the history of the Reformer. That he should have 
been allowed to retain liberty and life, where so many 
mighty powers were thirsting for his ruin, is a striking 
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illustration of the control of that omnipotent but invi¬ 
sible hand, which restrains “ the wrath of man,” and 
suffers not its raging fuVy to impede the current of 
divine mercy to mankind. Luther had yet to act a 
glorious part in the spiritual emancipation of an 
enslaved world, and till that was accomplished he was 
as secure at Worms, in the midst of inveterate foes, 
as in the quiet retreat of his college life, in the city of 
Wittemberg. 

The period had now arrived when Luther must 
prepare to quit the city of Worms. But ere he retired 
multitudes of all ranks repaired to his apartments, to 
testify their affection and respect for the man who had 
so nobly conducted himself, in circumstances of pre¬ 
eminent danger and difficulty. The burst of enthu¬ 
siastic greeting which awaited the last hours of the 
Reformer’s sojourn in the very place where he had 
been arraigned before the mightiest powers of the age, 
exhibited him far more in the character of a hero’and 
a conqueror, than of a poor despised monk, ready to 
be crushed beneath the iron rod of the oppressor. 
None of the princes and nobles of the empire, none of 
the dignitaries of the church, not even the Emperor 
himself, were treated with such profound respect as 
was the man whom they had determined to silence 
and condemn. Amidst tears of grief and shouts of 
triumph, Luther quitted his hotel on the morning of 
the 26th of April, accompanied by a select circle of 
friends, twenty gentlemen on horseback, and a dense 
multitude of spectators anxious to take a last glance 
of the monk who had engaged with so much intensity 
the deliberations of an imperial diet. On the following 
evenin'g, the Reformer and his friends arrived at 
Frankfort, where, seizing on a moment of leisure, 
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Luther corresponded with certain tried friends of the 
Reformation, and, with his wonted playfulness, detailed 
the events which had happened to him in the course 
of the late imperial diet. In one of the letters written 
by him at this moment, to an eminent artist, there 
were some obscure hints which proved that he was 
not altogether ignorant of the steps about to be taken 
by his influential friends for his safe retreat in the 
castle of Wartburg. 

From Frankfort, Luther proceeded to Friedberg, 
where he addressed two admirable letters, one to the 
Emperor, and another to the German States. In 
these documents he clearly explained the nature of 
the allegiance due from subjects to their princes; 
contending at the same time, that “ it is contrary to 
the will of God, that man should be subject to man 
in that which pertains to eternal life.” “ Subjection,” 
he added, “ in spirituals is a real worship, and should 
be rendered only to the Creator.” 

On his arrival at Hirschfeld, "the Reformer was 
met by the Prince Abbot of the city, with a troop of 
horse, and by the members of senate, who vied with 
each other in showing favour to him at the very 
moment when the instruments of proscription and 
exile were being prepared by the emissaries of Rome 
and the heads of the Empire. In this Catholic city 
Luther preached in the principal church, before the 
abbot, the clergy, and the most respectable inhabitants 
of the place ; not shunning “ to declare among them 
the whole counsel of God.” On his interesting route 
the Reformer visited Eisenach, where he had spent 
some of the years of his childhood, and where many 
grateful recollections were yet cherished of the early 
promise of his precocious genius. In this spot, endeared 
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by a thousand tender associations, he was greeted by 

a numerous circle of generous friends, all powerfully 

excited hv the arrival of' one whose name and whose 
* 

writings had become famous throughout Christendom. 
At the solicitation of some persons of distinction in 
the place, favourable to the interests of the Reforma¬ 
tion, he preached in the parish church to a crowded 
assembly ; though his appearance in the pulpit greatly 
disturbed the tranquillity of the curate, who dreaded 
the consequences to himself of allowing one so seriously 
charged with heresy as Luther to occupy the sacred 
desk. With a view to protect himself from the suspi¬ 
cion of connivance with Luther and his friends, he 
uttered a feeble protest as the Reformer was about 
to ascend the pulpit; not, however, because he was 
the enemy of Luther, but because he feared, as 
he acknowledged, “the tyrants that oppressed the 
church.” 

The period had now arrived when the friends ’and 
the enemies of the Reformation were to be tested by 
events which rendered neutrality no longer practicable. 
At Worms the triumph of Rome was complete. The 
retreat of Luther, and the retirement from the diet of 
most of the princes friendly to the cause of reform, 
had given an impulse to the movements of the domi¬ 
nant party most favourable to the persecuting spirit 
by which they were animated. The most violent of 
the popish party, but more especially Aleander, a 
man of deep cunning and of cruel purpose, became the 
counsellors of the emperor, who, in an evil hour, was 
prevailed upon to append his signature to an edict, 
drawn up by the enemies of Luther and the Reforma¬ 
tion, which rendered insecure the life, liberty, and 
property of all who should in any way associate them- 
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selves with the fortunes of the Reformer. In the his¬ 
tory of our world, perhaps, a more odious instrument 
of tyrannous and disgraceful invasion of the rights of 
conscience has never seen the light. Yet it was in 
the house of prayer, and after engaging in the most 
solemn acts of professed homage to the God of love, 
that the emperor, at the bidding of an inveterate 
bigot, gave his imperial sanction to a document, which 
wil| carry down his name to posterity among the per¬ 
secutors of the church of Christ. The following is a 
copy of the obnoxious edict.— 

“We, Charles the Fifth, &c., to the Electors, 
Princes, Prelates, and all to whom these presents 
shall come. 

“ The Almighty having confided to us for the 
defence of our holy faith more extensive dominion 
and rule than He hath given to any of our predeces¬ 
sors, we purpose to employ all our powers to preserve 
our‘holy empire from being polluted by any heresy. 

“ The Augustine monk, Martin Luther, regardless 
of our exhortations, has madly attacked the holy 
church, and attempted to destroy it by writings full of 
blasphemy. He has shamefully vilified the unalterable 
law of holy marriage; he has laboured to incite the 
laity to imbrue their hands in the blood of their priests; 
and, defying all authority, has incessantly excited the 
people to revolt, schism, war, murder, theft, incendia¬ 
rism, and the utter destruction of the Christian faith. 
In a word, and passing over many other evil intentions, 
this being, who is no man, but Satan himself under 
the semblance of a man in a monk’s hood, has collected, 
in one offensive mass, all the worst heresies of former 
ages, adding his own to the number. 

“ We have, therefore, dismissed from our presence 
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this Luther, whom all reasonable men count a madman, 
or possessed by a devil; and it is our intention that so 
soon as the term of his safe-conduct is expired, effectual 
measures be forthwith taken to put a stop to his fury. 

“ For this end, and on pain of incurring the penalty 
of treason, we hereby forbid you to receive the said 
Luther from the moment when the said term is expired, 
or to harbour or give him meat or drink, or by word 
or act, publicly or in private, to aid or abet him. We 
further enjoin you to seize, or cause him to be seized, 
wherever he may be, and to bring him before us with¬ 
out delay, or hold him in durance until you shall be 
informed how to deal with him, and have received 
the reward due to your co-operation in this holy work. 

“As to his adherents, you are enjoined to seize 
upon them, putting them down, and confiscating their 
property. 

“ Touching his writings,—seeing that the best of 
food is held in horror by all men when the .least 
poison is mixed therewith, how much more should 
such writings, wherein the main object is a mortal 
venom, be not merely rejected but destroyed ? You 
will, therefore, burn or in other ways utterly destroy 
them. 

“ As to the authors, poets, painters, printers, 
venders, or purchasers, of caricatures or placards 
against the pope or the church, you are enjoined to 
seize on their persons and property, and deal with 
them as may seem fit. 

“And if any one, whatever may be his rank, 
should dare to act contrary to this decree of our 
Imperial Majesty, we command that he he placed 
under.ban of the empire. 

“ Let each one observe this decree.” 
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The news of this edi6t soon spread through all parts 
of the empire, and rendered the personal safety of 
Luther extremely problematical. Rome was frantic 
with joy at the advantage she had gained. Already 
she beheld the Reformation and its champion laid low 
and humbled at her feet. “ Let Luther perish,’’ said 
she, “and the cause in which he is embarked will 
perish with him.” Such were her sanguine hopes ; 
but God had otherwise decreed; and vain are the 
pride and power of man when they dare to oppose 
themselves to the resources of Omnipotence. 

The edict of Worms bore date the 8tli of May, 
though it was not written or signed for some days 
after. This was a popish trick, to give to the instru¬ 
ment an appearance of having passed, before the mem¬ 
bers of the diet friendly to Luther had retired from 
the scene. But Frederick well knew that some such 
edict would be passed; he watched the elements of 
the gathering storm; and soon after Luther quitted 
Worms, arranged a plan by which he should be seized 
mysteriously on his journey, by five trusty friends in 
disguise, who should convey him to some place of 
shelter, where he might be hidden from the rising 
tempest. On quitting Eisenach, Luther proceeded 
on his journey by way of Mora, the birth-place of his 
father, where his grandmother, an uncle, and some 
other relations, still resided. The meeting between 
him and his grandmother is said to have been touch¬ 
ing in the extreme, as she clasped him in her withered 
arms, and poured out blessings on one so dear, who 
had, for the truth’s sake, defied both the emperor and 
the pope. 

On the following day, Luther pursued his journey 
along the road which led to Waltershausen, on the 
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borders of the vast forest of Thuringen. There, in 
asleep and solitary glen, five men in masks, mounted 
on horseback, rushed on’ Luther and his companions, 
seized on the former, and, placing him on a horse 
brought with them for the purpose, galloped off with 
their booty, and, pursuing a winding and intricate 
route, at last introduced their captive to the ancient 
and sequestered fort of Wartburg, the residence in 
former times of the Landgraves of that part of the 
country. There he was requested to lay aside his 
monk’s dress, to attire himself in the habit of a knight, 
to let his beard grow, and on no account to make any 
disclosures as to his real character. The whole 
character of the proceeding indicated a friendly inten¬ 
tion to the Reformer. Mosheim distinctly attributes 
the dexterous stratagem to Frederick, who, seeing 
the course that affairs were taking at Worms, after 
Luther’s departure from that city, resolved to provide 
means for his safe retreat, until the existing resent¬ 
ments kindled at the late diet should in some measure 
subside. D’Aubigne, indeed, asserts that Frederick 
for a long time remained ignorant of the place of 
Luther’s concealment; but this by no means proves 
that he was not the friendly originator of the abduc¬ 
tion. He might choose, for his own safety, and that 
also of Luther, to remain in the dark as to what his 
trusty friends had done with him, confiding at the 
same time in the integrity and benevolence of their 
proceedings. There is not a shadow of proof that 
the enemies of Luther had any thing to do with the 
movement. Had this been the case, Luther's whole 
party would have been seized on by the masked horse¬ 
men ; £nd on arriving at the castle of Wartburg, 
Luther himself would have been made a prisoner in 
. l 2 
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his own proper character, as a trophy not to be con¬ 
cealed, but to be gloried in. 

Besides all this, it was on*the 3rd day of May that 
Luther was made a prisoner by his mysterious antago¬ 
nists, five days before the date of the edict of Worms, 
and twelve at least before the term of safe-conduct, 
allotted him by the emperor, had expired. Rome was 
too wily an enemy to seize on Luther before the edict 
of Worms had given her the power, and at the very 
moment while the Reformer was under the inviolable 
protection of his Imperial Majesty. Some have been 
of opinion that Charles himself connived at the mea¬ 
sure of Luther’s friendly abduction, wishing to do that 
secretly for his protection, which he had not courage 
sufficient openly to avow. But those who examine 
with care his whole conduct at the diet of Worms, 
and the unnecessary violence which, on more occasions 
than one, he displayed in speaking of the Reformer, 
to 'say nothing of the readiness with which he ap¬ 
pended his name to the infamous edict drawn up by 
the envenomed pen of Aleander, will hesitate in 
attributing to Charles any feeling akin to that which 
could plan any generous scheme for sheltering the 
devoted head of the Reformer, from the pitiful pelt¬ 
ing of that storm of papal rage about to burst 
upon it. 

Be this as it may, the impression for a time was 
very general, that Luther had fallen into the hands of 
his cruel and enraged enemies—that the great cham¬ 
pion of the Reformation would no more plead the 
cause of injured truth, and that he who had sacrificed 
all for Christ, had now been called to seal his testi¬ 
mony with his blood. But how great was the joy of 
thousands when the true state of the case w r as ascer- 
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tained, and when it was fully known that Luther still 
Iked, and was preparing weapons amidst the em¬ 
battled towers of Wartburg, for carrying future war 
into the enemy’s camp. 

It seemed, at first sight, a disastrous providence, 
which immured the champion of the Reformation in 
even a friendly prison. At such a moment, his 
spirit-stirring ministry, and his personal counsels, 
seemed pre-eminently necessary to impart energy and 
perseverance to the yet feeble band who were strug¬ 
gling for the recovery of apostolic truth. But 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform." 

The preservation of Luther's precious life required, 
that at this juncture he should be hid from the eagle- 
eyed search of Rome; and after the turmoil and con¬ 
flict in which he had been for so long a period engaged, 
it seemed befitting that he should find a place of retire¬ 
ment from the gaze and the assemblies of men, in 
which he might enter into more intimate converse 
with the Deity, might study more deeply the living 
oracles, and, by unbending the faculties of his active 
and restless spirit, prepare himself for those brilliant 
encounters “ with the man of sin,” which yet awaited 
him. For ten months did Luther lie concealed in the 
castle of Wartburg, which he significantly styled his 
Patmos, and in which, like the beloved disciple of 
old, he employed himself for the good of posterity. 
Besides conducting an incessant and animating cor¬ 
respondence with the friends of the Reformation, in 
whose trustworthiness he could confide, he employed 
himsdf in the blessed work of translating the New 
Testament into the German language; by which he 
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conferred a benefit on his country, and on the rising 
interests of the Reformation, which it would be diffi¬ 
cult to overrate. Prior to Luther’s translation, there 
were, indeed, several other vernacular renderings of 
the Scriptures ; but none of them were distinguished 
by clearness or accuracy, or were entitled to a moment’s 
comparison with the version of the Reformer. “As 
the securest support of the papacy consisted in with¬ 
holding God’s word from the common people, so the 
most blessed and beneficial means of the Reformation 
was having the Bible put into their hands. As in the 
heathen world at present every Bible is a silent mis¬ 
sionary, so at that time every Bible was a silent 
Reformer. To serious and attentive readers, there 
was no need to point out the opposition of the Romish 
church to Scripture doctrine, for it was too obvious not 
to be seen by them at once. Whoever read the Bible 
with any serious reflection, became immediately con¬ 
vinced that the church was sunk in corruption, and 
that the pope was an adversary of Christ.”* 

It does not appear that Luther’s courage, equanimity, 
and cheerfulness, ever forsook him during his long 
confinement. While he was serious and grave in his 
deportment, he was light-hearted to the last; and 
though subjected to the formalities of a prison, yet on 
his paroles of honour he often allowed himself to 
indulge in the exercise of hunting with the country 
gentlemen in the vicinity of Wartburg, under the 
feigned name of Knight George, the title appropriated 
to him on the first night of his arrival. Music, too, 
was a perpetual feast to his soul; so that no hours of 
languor or despondency were allotted to the man, who 

* General History, briefly sketched, upon Scriptural Principles. 
By Rev. C. Barth, D.l). Tract Society, p. 336. 
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found pleasure in his toils, and sought relaxation in 
the activity of his bodily and mental faculties. 

In Luther’s translation of the Old Testament, he 
was greatly assisted by his amiable friend Melanctlion 
and others ; and in the year 1530, that version of the 
Scriptures was completed, which is still used in the 
Lutheran churches of Germany. 
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CHAP. VI. 

TIIE COUNTRIES OF THE REFORMATION—GERMANY. 


Cause of the Reformation extended during Luther's exile—Augustinians lay aside private 
masses, and give the cup to the laity—Rome greatly alarmed—University of PariR issues a 
decree condemnatory of Luther and his writings—Henry VIII. writes a defence of the seven 
sacraments—Luther’s reply—Leaves his retreat to check the rash movements of Carlostadt 
—Defence of Luther against the aspersions of Dr. Maclaine—Lutiier opposed to the carnal 
weapon of human force in upholding the interests of the gospel—Luther again pursues, 
with but slender interruption, the grand work to which he had devoted his life—Political 
turmoil of the empire in some respects favourable to the progress of the Reformation— 
Leo X. summoned to his account—Adrian VI. succeeds him—Sends his legate to the diet 
of Nuremberg—Luther’s condemnation demanded—Promises the redress of grievances— 
The diet gave no decision on Luther’s case, but demands a general council—Draws up one 
hundred articles of complaint against Rome—Death of Adrian—Succeeded by Clement VII. 
—The wicked character of this pontiff—Sends his legate to the diet of Nuremberg In 1524, 
breathing nothing but enmity against Luther—The assembled princes give an evasive 
answer to the pope's message—Luther's rapid progress in divine knowledge—Enters into 
the married state—Dissensions of the Reformers on the subject of the Eucharist—The 
outbreak of the Rustic war—Luther free from all blame in reference to this popular com¬ 
motion— 1’he death of Frederick the Wise—The event truly afflictive to Luther—The 
Elector succeeded by his brother John, who commits himself fully to the interests of the 
Reformation—Diet of Spire summoned—Decrees that all the princes shall be at liberty to 
pursue their own course in reference to matters ecclesiastical—Luther and Melancthon 
employed by the new Elector in forming articles of faith and worship—Many favourable 
ecclesiastical changes introduced—The example of the Elector followed by other princes— 
Open war with Rome proclaimed—The German princes divided into two parties, the friends 
and the enemies of the Reformation—Rome threatens to effect by force what she had been 
unable to accomplish by argument—The critical affairs of the emperor alone prevented 
hostilities—Ills quarrels with the pope—These events afford breathing-time to the Reformers 
—A treaty having been concluded with the pope, the emperor now directs his attention to the 
state of affairs in Germany—Did not show that he had profited by the events which had 
happened to him—Diet of Spire in 1529—Acts of the former diet annulled—Reforming 
princes remonstrate—Finding that they could not prevail, they protested against the decisions 
of the majority on the 19th April, 1529—This protest the origin of the word Protestant—The 
authors of the protest sent deputies to Charles, who put them under arrest—The Protes¬ 
tants form themselves into a league for mutual defence—Divided still among themselves— 
Emperor's return to Germany—On his way visits the pope—Pleads for a general council- 
pontiff does not consent—The Elector of Saxony requests Luther and others to draw up a 
confession, showing the difference between Protestantism and Popery—This confession 
•tyled the articles of Torgau—Perfected by Melancthon—Diet of Augsburg, 1530—Protes¬ 
tants lay their confession before the diet—Called the Augsburg confession—Signed by five 
of the princes and others—The Pope’s legate demanded of the Protestants that they should 
approve of certain articles read by them—Protestants indignantly refuse—Melancthon 
answers these articles—Edict issued against the Protestants—They prepared themselves 
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for the fatal results—Meeting at Smalcalde—The Turkish invasion prevented the execution 
of the edict—Treaty of Nuremberg in favour of the Protestants—Death of John, the Elector 
•f Saxony—His son, John Frederick, succeeds him—A prince of a truly magnanimous 
spirit—A free council demanded and promised, but never actually convened by Clement — 
The death of the pontiff. 

from 1522 to 1534. 

While Luther was thus, for a season, removed from 
the public stage, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the great cause to which he had devoted his life, 
was gaining ground not only in Saxony and other parts 
of the German empire, but also in Switzerland, in 
France, and in Great Britain. The Augustinians of 
Wittemberg had greatly reformed many parts of their 
worship, had laid aside private masses, and had begun 
to give the cup to the laity in the sacrament. 

The alarm which Luther’s doctrines spread through 
the whole of Catholic Europe, at this period, suffi¬ 
ciently proved the extent to which both his opinions 
and his writings had spread among thoughtful men. 
r Fhe university of Paris issued a formal decree* con¬ 
demnatory of Luther, and pronouncing his writings 
to be heretical. Henry VIII. of England wrote a 
treatise in defence of the seven sacraments, in answer 
to the Reformer’s work entitled “The Babylonish 
Captivity,*’ which procured for him, from his holiness 
the pope, the high-sounding title of “ Defender of the 
Faith.” , Luther nobly answered both, and rebuked 
with honest indignation the doctors of Paris, and the 
monarch of England. If there w’as some asperity of 
language in his defence of the Reformed doctrine, it 
must be admitted that he had received no slight pro¬ 
vocation from his distinguished antagonists. 

In 1522, circumstances arose, which Luther inter¬ 
preted as the voice of Providence, to venture once 
more upon the open stage of life. He ha<J learned. 
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with much pain, that some of the friends of the 
Reformation in Saxony, with Carlostadt at their head, 
by certain rash and inconsiderate acts, had created 
considerable tumult, by which they were greatly en¬ 
dangering the good work which had been begun. His 
spirit was stirred within him ; and without the know¬ 
ledge or consent of his* friend and patron, the Elector 
of Saxony, he quitted his retreat at Wartburg, where 
he had spent ten of the most useful months of his 
eventful life. 

In their zeal against Rome, Carlostadt and other 
reformers had proceeded to one of the Catholic 
churches, and had broken down the images and 
crucifixes, committing at the same time certain other 
excesses by no means calculated to advance the inte¬ 
rests of the Reformation. Luther’s arrival at Wittem- 
berg imposed a salutary check on these rash proceed¬ 
ings. Of Carlostadt, Mosheim observes, that he “ was 
a man of considerable learning, who had pierced the 
veil, with which papal artifice and superstition had 
covered the truth, and, at the instigation of Eck, had 
been excluded with Luther from the communion of 
the church. His zeal, however, was intemperate ; 
his plans laid with temerity, and executed without 
moderation. During Luther’s absence, he threw down 
and broke the images of the saints that were placed 
in the churches, and instead of restraining the vehe¬ 
mence of a fanatical multitude, who had already begun 
in some places to abuse the precious liberty that was 
dawning upon them, he encouraged their ill-timed 
violence, and led them on to sedition and mutiny. 
Luther opposed the impetuosity of this imprudent 
reformer with the utmost fortitude and dignity, and 
wisely exhorted him and his adherents first to eradicate 
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error from the minds of the people, before they made 
war upon its external, ensigns in the churches and 
public places; since the former being once removed, 
the latter must fall of course, and since the destruc¬ 
tion of the latter alone could be attended with no 
lasting fruits.” 

Dr. Maclaine’s criticism upon these statements of 
Mosheim, in which he says of Luther, that “ the 
reason of his displeasure at the proceedings of Carlo- 
stadt, was, that he could not bear to* see another 
crowned with the glory of executing a plan which he 
had laid,” seems to have no foundation in fact; as 
appears from his letter to Frederick at this period of 
his history, explanatory of his reasons for quitting 
Wartburg, and repairing to the principal scene of the 
Reformation. In that letter he expresses himself in 
the following terms.—“ The kingdom of Antichrist, 
according to the prophet Daniel’s prediction, must 
be broken without hand ;—that is, the Scripture^ will 
be understood by and by, and every one w ill speak and 
preach against the papal tyranny from the word of 
God; until ‘the man of sin’ is deserted by all his 
adherents, and dies of himself. This is the true 
Christian way of destroying him; and, to promote 
this end, we ought to exert every nerve, encounter 
every danger, and undergo every loss and inconve¬ 
nience.” 

To the use of carnal weapons and brute force in the 
destruction of error or of its symbols, the Reformer gave 
no countenance whatever. He aimed to enlighten 
men’s minds, and thus taught them- how to disenthral 
themselves from the superstitions and idolatries of 
Romd. By his prudent and firm counsels, no less than 
* Ecel. Hist. vol. iv. p. 5!). 
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by his consistent and wise example, Luther succeeded 
in arresting those rash proceedings which only tended 
to strengthen the hand of the enemy. But his real 
ardour in the cause of the Reformation was in no 
degree abated, in his effort to correct the extravagances 
of its mistaken friends. He proceeded, in conjunction 
with Melancthon and other learned men, in completing 
the translation of the Scriptures already referred to; 
by which he did more, perhaps, than by all other 
means combined, to strengthen and consolidate the 
vital interests of the reformed faith. “ The different 
parts of this translation,” observes Mosheim, “being 
successively and gradually spread among the people, 
produced sudden and almost incredible effects; and 
extirpated, root and branch, the erroneous principles 
and superstitious doctrines of the church of Rome from 
the minds of a prodigious number of persons.” # The 
history of the effects produced by this valuable trans¬ 
lation of the Holy Scriptures is pne of the most inte¬ 
resting records in the annals of our world ; and 
affords striking proof that where “the word of the 
Lord has free course, and is glorified,” the darkness 
and tyranny of Rome can no longer prevail. Those 
who wish to know what Luther’s Bible was the instru¬ 
ment of effecting, in the hand of God, must consult 
Mr. Mayer’s account of it, published at Hamburg, in 
the year 1701 . The sensation created, on occasibn 
of its first appearance, was almost electrical. It 
strengthened, in no common degree, the cause in 
which Luther and his friends were embarked, and 
furnished many examples of the simple effect of the 
written word, when attended by “ the demonstration 
of the Spirit, and with power,” to enlighten and save, 
* Ecd. Hist. vol. iv. p. 60. 
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in the absence of ail sound instruction from the Chris¬ 
tian pulpit. 

That Luther, on his*return from Wartburg, should 
have been permitted, without any serious interruption, 
to pursue with unabated energy the grand work to 
which he had devoted his noble powers, was owing, in 
a great measure, as at other periods of his life, to the 
degree in which Charles was occupied with the bur¬ 
densome affairs of state—the wars and conflicts in 
which he was involved with rival and jealous powers. 
The history of this period is, indeed, profoundly inte¬ 
resting to every student of human nature; but, with 
the exception of what Providence was effecting for the 
liberation of the church, it consists mainly of the 
records of courtly intrigue and human ambition, and 
affords melancholy proof of the general state of Europe 
while under the dominion and moral training of a 
church, which had no power to rectify the disorders of 
a ruthless and disjointed state of society. 

But the repeated conflicts which arose, as the pot¬ 
sherds of the earth dashed one against another, served, 
in not a few instances, to restrain the secular powers 
from that hostile interference against the interests of 
the Reformation, to which doubtless they would have 
been goaded on by the zeal of the church, had not the 
weighty affairs of state demanded their energy for other 
purposes. The whole period of Luther’s public life 
was one of political turmoil and strife, in which Charles 
was sometimes at variance with the Pope, sometimes 
with the rival King of France, and sometimes with the 
grand Turk. These commotions, in themselves simple 
illustrations of the ambition and depravity of the 
humtm heart, were wonderfully overruled by Divine 
providence for purposes of mercy to mankind. They 
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absorbed the attention of emperors and statesmen, and 
left Rome without the power of executing some of her 
most cruel and tyrannous threats against Luther and 
the friends of the Reformation; and thus it is, that 
from the greatest evils God often educes the mightiest 
benefits to his suffering church. 

While Luther’s heart was overwhelmed with joy, at 
the thought of seeing the pure word of God in the 
hands of his countrymen, now eager to examine its 
contents, an event occurred, which was destined to 
produce a powerful sensation throughout the entire 
papal community. It was the death of Leo X., in the 
height of his power and glory, when the projects of 
his secular ambition were in the very act of being 
crowned with success, by reason of his alliance with 
the most distinguished sovereign of his age. The 
French historians affirm, that his death was occasioned 
by an immoderate fit of joy, on hearing of the victories 
of Charles, who was now his sworn ally, against the 
combined arms of France and Spain. Whether this 
representation be correct or not, the event was sudden 
and unexpected, and presents a striking proof of the 
vanity and worthlessness of all human distinctions, 
when separated from those attributes of moral and 
religious worth, which impart to life its greatest charm, 
and shed lustre and brightness on the last hours of 
mortal struggle. Leo, with all his faults, was a better 
man than many who directed his councils; but his 
memory is stained by a perpetual but unsuccessful 
struggle to oppose the great champion of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and to perpetuate the abuses of a corrupt and 
tyrannical church. He was a patron, indeed, of the 
arts, and the friend of rising genius; but he was, at 
the same time, a voluptuary, a spiritual despot, and 
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an entire stranger to the spirit of Christ. .He was 
now summoned to his account, and Adrian VI., a 
m*an of more lenient temper, was raised, by the influence 
of his former illustrious pupil, Charles V., to the 
papal throne. The new pontiff saw, with a clear eye, 
that something must be conceded, in the way of church 
reform, to the determined and advancing spirit of the 
age. His first public act was to send his legate to 
the diet at Nuremberg, in 1522, with a view to adjust 
the serious differences which had arisen in the German 
States. The legate demanded, indeed, in the name 
of the pontiff, that the sentence upon Luther and his 
followers should be executed without any further 
delay; but promised, at the same time, that certain 
corruptions, which had occasioned just offence, should 
forthwith be redressed. The pontiff seemed willing to 
concede anything, if vengeance were but taken upon 
the great troubler of the popes. 

The princes, however, who composed this diet, for 
Charles was now in Spain, gave no decision in the 
case of the Reformer ; but, encouraged by the promise 
of reform on the one hand, and by the absence of the 
Emperor on the other, they consulted as to the pro¬ 
priety of summoning a general council in Germany, 
for the purpose of effecting an entire change in the 
state of the church. They went so far even as to draw 
up an hundred articles of indictment against Rome, in 
which they set forth, in gloomy characters, the unwar¬ 
rantable conduct of the Church j and passed a law 
prohibiting all further innovations in religious matters, 
until a general council should interpose its offices Jo 
stay the tumult of the public mind. The princes 
seemed all deeply interested in setting hounds to the 
exorbitant claims of the popes, though most of them 
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cared but little, it is to be feared, for the pure and 
heavenly doctrines of the Reformation. 

Adrian, who promised better things than many of 
his predecessors, enjoyed his dignities but for one short 
year; and was succeeded in the pontificate, in 1523, 
by Clement VII.—a man of dark purposes, of jesuitical 
reserve, and of consummate artifice. He had scarcely 
been inaugurated in office, when he began to move 
with sleepless zeal against Luther. In 1524, he sent 
his legate, Campegius, to the diet at Nuremberg, with 
a message breathing nothing but threatening and 
slaughter against the Reformer and those who had 
dared to act with him. He condemned, with some 
degree of severity, the lenity of the German princes, 
in not sooner following out the sentence of Worms; 
but carefully avoided all reference to the promises 
of reform formally announced by his short-lived 
predecessor. Charles V., by special message, seconded 
the pope’s demands, and called on the assembled 
princes to execute the edict of the diet of Worms. ' 

The princes, however, gave a somewhat evasive 
reply to the pope’s legate; for, while they only pro¬ 
mised to carry out the sentence pronounced upon 
Luther, as far as possible, they resolutely demanded 
those reforms of an overgrown superstition, which had 
been promised by Adrian, insisted on the appointment 
of a general council, for the settlement of the church’s 
differences, and left all matters in dispute to be 
adjusted at the approaching diet at Spire. The con¬ 
duct of the princes but little gratified the arbitrary 
spirit of the pope’s legate, who forthwith retired to 
Ratisbon, with such of the bishops and nobles as were 
the avowed enemies of the Reformation, and then and 
there resolved, that they would execute, to the utmost 
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extent of their power, the edict of Worms upon Luther 
aiid his followers. 

Meanwhile the magnanimous Reformer was march¬ 
ing onward in his career of glory, regardless, in a 
great measure, of the disputes and turmoils associated 
with his name and his exploits. The'public mind of 
his countrymen was with him, in opposition to the 
glaring corruptions of the church ; and his own mind 
was every day advancing still further into the light 
and liberty of the gospel. The more he examined 
the word of God,, and opened his eyes on the state of 
the papacy, the more he was convinced that it bore 
the stamp of a fallen and apostate church. He was 
anxious, in every way, to lift up a testimony against 
the practical errors of Romanism. He had long per¬ 
ceived the abominations connected with the celibacy 
of the clergy,—that it was the parent of many foul 
deeds, that it was a special mark of Antichrist, that it 
was a tyrannous invasion of human liberty, and that, 
under pretence of special sanctity, it tainted the very 
fountains of society in every Catholic country. He 
determined, therefore, to offer his own solemn protest 
against it; and in May, 1525, he entered into con¬ 
jugal life with Catherine Bore, a lady who had thrown 
aside the veil, and with whom he appears to have lived 
in great happiness. In writing to his friend Spalatin 
in reference to this event, he expresses himself in the 
following terms—“ Pray that God may bless us. In 
the opinion of some, I have made myself contemptible ; 
nevertheless, I trust angels smile and demons weep, 
at what I have done. I have judged it right to confirm* 
by my own example the doctrine I have taught, for I 
observe* many are still pusillanimous, notwithstanding 
the great light of the gospel.” 

M 
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It is not a little to be regretted, that while Luther 
was advancing' with a giant step in the cause of reform, 
and while the eyes of thousands were beginning to be 
influenced by divine truth, a dispute arose among the 
Reformers themselves, which gave a temporary check to 
the noble enterprise in which they were engaged. The 
subject of litigation was the Eucharist; and the original 
disputants were Luther and his friend Carlostadt. Both 
rejected the monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
but they were not agreed as to the real character of the 
divine institution, and as to the meaning of our Lord’s 
words in which it is described. Luther rejected the 
popish notion, that the bread and wine, after consecra¬ 
tion, are changed into the real body, blood, and divinity 
of Christ; but weakly enough contended that those 
who partook believingly of the Lord’s supper, received, 
along with the elements of bread and wine, the real 
body and blood of Christ. “ He pretended,” observes 
Di*. Maclaine, “to explain his doctrine of the real 
presence, absurd and contradictory as it was, and 
uttered much senseless jargon on this subject. ‘ As in 
red-hot iron,’ said he, ‘two distinct substances, viz., iron 
and fire are united, so is the body of Christ joined 
with the bread in the Eucharist.’ I mention this 
miserable comparison, to show into what absurdities 
the towering pride of system will often betray men of 
deep sense and true genius.” * 

Carlostadt, on the other hand, held the more sound 
opinion of Zuingle, Calvin, and other Reformers, that 
the body and blood of Christ were not really present 
*in or with the Eucharist; and that the bread and wine 
were only external signs or symbols of Christ’s sacrifice, 
intended to excite in the minds of believing p‘artakers 
* See Dr. Maclaine’s note on Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 63. 
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an affecting remembrance of tHe death and sufferings 
of Christ, and of the benefits which they derive from 
the propitiatory offering* of the cross. This last 
opinion, which appears to be most consonant with 
scripture and common sense, was espoused by the great 
body of Swiss Reformers, and by not a few in Ger¬ 
many and other countries; but the conflict of sentiment 
which arose in connexion with the question ran so 
high, that it divided those whose union would have 
been strength to the common cause of the Reformation, 
'rhe controversy which, in the first instance, was 
maintained between Luther and Carlostadt, became a 
permanent ground of separation between the German 
and Swiss Reformers; but, now that the heat of 
party-spirit has subsided, it will be admitted by the 
great body of Protestants, that it tended to elicit 
truth, and to propagate those simple and unincum¬ 
bered views of the Lord’s supper, which form one 
of the great boundary lines between popery and pro- 
testantism. 

In the following year, the progress of the Re¬ 
formation received a further check by the outbreak 
among the peasants of Germany of what has been 
termed the Rustic war, which spread itself over all 
Swabia, Alsace, Lorraine, Franconia, Thuringia, and 
Lower Saxony. This unhappy contest was the result 
of enthusiasm on the one hand, and of tyrannical 
government on the other. “ The country people had 
been grievously oppressed, and obliged to put up with 
many acts of injustice. The princes, the landowners, 
and the clergy had imposed taxes upon them, which. 
they were unable to pay; and being utterly with¬ 
out education and religious knowledge; they met 

m2 
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this oppression by taking the law into their own 
hands.” * ' , 

At first, this violent commotion was purely political j 
and was, in fact, a rising of the oppressed peasants of 
the country against their lordly oppressors ; hut as it 
proceeded, its character was considerably modified, by 
the accession to the ranks of the insurgents of a 
wretched enthusiast of the name of Munzer, who placed 
himself at the head of an armed multitude, and, pre¬ 
tending to an immediate revelation from Heaven, 
inculcated the doctrines of equality and a community 
of goods, and avowed himself to be the only pure 
dispenser of heavenly truth. This formidable rebel 
collected forty thousand deluded followers; and by 
seducing some into his treasonable enterprise who were 
known to be friendly to the Reformation, he became 
the instrument of Satan to disparage the work of God. 
He was at last defeated by the brave Landgrave of 
Hesse, with the loss of 7*060 of his deluded followers, 
at Franchausen, where he was taken prisoner, from 
whence he was conducted to Mulhausen, and publicly 
executed. 

But although these fearful commotions drew off 
men’s minds from the great work of Reformation, and 
led not a few of the enemies of all religious change to 
blaspheme, Luther himself suffered no personal dispa¬ 
ragement from the distressing conflict. By his writ¬ 
ings at the time, he disavowed all sympathy with the 
enthusiastic faction, openly condemned their proceed¬ 
ings, and urged the princes to take up arms in defence 
jof the peace and liberty of the empire. 

v * Dr. Barth’s “General History briefly sketched,” &c., pp. 337. 
Tract Society. 
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But Luther had now to endure a severe affliction, 
in«the death of Frederick, the Wise, Elector of Saxony, 
who had all along befriended him in his struggle with 
Rome. This truly benevolent and wise-hearted prince 
was removed into eternity in the year 1526. But God 
is never at a loss for instruments to accomplish the 
designs of his mercy to mankind. Frederick was suc¬ 
ceeded in the electorate by his brother John, justly 
styled the Constant, who was prepared to commit 
himself more resolutely to the interests of the Refor¬ 
mation, than the early friend of Luther had done in 
his boldest measures. Frederick was warmly attached 
to the Reformer, and gave proof, on more occasions 
than one, that he approved of his public course ; but, 
either from timidity, or a desire to retain his influence 
as a mediator with Charles and the Pope, he had done 
but little directly to forward the real interests of the 
Reformation in the churches within his own immediate 
dominions. John, on the other hand, threw himSelf 
at once into the breach, and declared himself manfully 
■on the side of Luther and the Reformation. The 
course thus pursued by the new Elector, created a sen¬ 
sation resembling the shock of an earthquake. Rome 
was roused to an intensity of effort in resisting the 
measures of so bold an antagonist. The Diet of Spire 
was instantly summoned, and high hopes were enter¬ 
tained that it would impose a restraint upon the zeal 
and courage of Luther’s powerful ally; but, alas for 
Rome! the Diet of Spire decreed that every prince 
should be left at liberty to pursue his own course in 
reference to ecclesiastical matters, until a general* 
council should pronounce upon the existing divisions 
of the church. 

Meanwhile, Luther and Melancthon were employed 
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by the new Elector, in drawing up a code of laws ^elat¬ 
ing to the form of ecclesiastical government; the 
method of public worship; the rank, offices, and reve¬ 
nues of the clergy;—which important document was 
published by heralds throughout the Elector’s domi¬ 
nions, in the year 1527. Great pains, likewise, were 
taken by the Saxon prince, to furnish the churches 
within his jurisdiction, with ministers of competent 
ability and irreproachable character. Many a hireling 
priest was driven from his cure, and forbidden any 
more to pollute the sacred office. The noble example 
of the Elector was followed by not a few of the reform¬ 
ing princes in the German confederacy; amongst whom 
those of Hesse, Brunswick, and Anhalt, acted a con¬ 
spicuous and honourable part. Animated with a 
determination to throw off the galling yoke of the 
Italian pontiff, they sot up for themselves a new form 
of worship and discipline, and laid aside, in most of 
their churches, the grosser superstitions of the Romish 
church. 

It could not be anticipated, that the uncompromising 
conduct of the Elector of Saxony and those who acted 
with him, would tend to the public tranquillity. He 
had proclaimed open war with Rome, and she wa3 
neither lacking in power nor malice. While Frederick 
stood as a kind of middle-man between the two con¬ 
tending interests, Rome was comparatively gentle and 
courteous; but now that his bold-hearted brother had 
torn away a portion of the German churches from the 
see of Rome, and asserted their ecclesiastical indepen- 
‘dence, the whole papacy was in motion against the 
Reformers; and the German princes were ranged in 
two hostile parties,—the apologists and defenders of 
the ancient superstition, and the friends and abettors 
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of the Reformation. On the one hand, Rome threat¬ 
ened* to put down by force, opinions which she had 
been unable to vanquish by the power of argument 
and reason ; and, on the other, the reforming princes 
made preparations to defend their liberties against 
Roman tyranny and encroachment. Nor can there be 
any doubt that war would have been levied on Luther 
and his friends, had not the critical state of the Empe¬ 
ror’s affairs in France, Spain, and Italy, forbidden 
such a step. 

Clement VII., who now sat on the papal throne, 
had little favour to expect from Charles V. That 
pontiff, after the battle of Pavia, dreading the influence 
of the Emperor in Italy, had entered into league with 
France and Venice against one whom he regarded as 
a formidable foe. This act of the Pope inflamed the 
resentment of Charles, who, in 1527, abolished the 
pontiff’s dominion in Spain, made war upon the papal 
throne, laid siege to the imperial city, and shut up his 
holiness in the ancient castle of St. Angelo, depriving 
him of the common comforts of the meanest prisoner 
of war. These strange occurrences in the political 
career of Charles, while they did not allay the fury of 
Rome against Luther and his friends, were a kind of 
providential shield which God spread over them, while 
yet the Reformation was in the infancy of its gigantic 
struggle. It was thus, at a most critical juncture, 
that the agents of the reformed faith had time afforded 
them for strengthening and maturing their plans, and 
preparing themselves for that tremendous conflict 
which yet awaited them. 

The arms of Charles, in his struggle with the Pope, 
having been crowned with success,—with whom, also, 
he had concluded a treaty of peace, he now began to 
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direct attention to the state of things in Germany. 
One would have imagined that his late experience qf 
the temper of Rome, might have inspired him with 
reverence for the liberties of the Reformers ;—the fact, 
however, was otherwise. He had no true reverence 
for religion in his mind ; and, looking on it as a mere 
engine of state, he was ready to support the popedom 
or the reformers as might be most conducive to the 
maintenance of his political power. The tranquillity 
which Luther and the reforming princes had enjoyed 
for the space of nearly two years was now at an end. 
From the first diet at Spire, in 1526, they had been 
diligently employed, with but few interruptions, in 
adjusting the platform of that faith which they pur¬ 
posed exhibiting to the world, in spite of all the 
anathemas of Rome; and they were now rapidly 
advancing towards a state of agreement on the plans 
of Christian worship and discipline about to be 
adopted ; when, all of a sudden, they found them¬ 
selves in the condition of a proscribed and hostile 
faction. 

By the appointment of Charles, an imperial diet 
was held at Spire, in March, 1529, at which, by a 
large majority of votes, all the decisions of the former 
diet, in 152(5, were declared to be null and void, and 
every change in the doctrine and discipline of the 
Romish Church was pronounced to be unlawful, until 
sanctioned by the voice of a general council, the pro¬ 
mise of which was held out to the assembled princes. 
Against this decision, stealthily procured, by the delu- 
siye promise of a general council, the reforming 
princes, now more than ever determined to withstand 
the tyranny of Rome, lifted up their indignant voice. 
They pleaded, with great power and eloquence, on 
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behalf of tlieir men need liberties; and finding that 
they* could prevail nothing with Ferdinand, the Empe¬ 
ror’s brother, who presided at the diet, nor with the 
infatuated supporters of the Romish yoke, goaded on 
to frenzy by the pope’s legate, they solemnly united in 
a public protest against the decree of the diet, on the 
19th of April, 1529. appealing, at the same time, for 
the future redress of their grievances, to the Emperor 
and a general council. In this protest, six princes of 
the empire united, viz., the Elector of SaXony •, the 
Marquis of Brandenburg ; Earnest and Francis, the 
two Dukes of Lunenburg •, the Landgrave of Ilessc ; 
and the Prince of Anhalt. With this honoured band 
were associated the deputies of fourteen imperial cities 
and towns. This ever-memorable transaction was the 
origin of the term— -protestant ; which has ever since 
been employed to designate all those who resist the 
corrupt doctrine and tyrannous claims of the Romish 
Church. It is a term most significant and appropriate, 
and might well have been applied to all those in every 
age, from the days of the apostles, who have stood 
up for the truth of God, in opposition to the many 
antichrists who have appeared in the world. It is a 
spectacle of unrivalled sublimity which presents itself 
to the contemplation of the Christian historian, as he 
endeavours to estimate the character and claims of the 
Protestant princes. In the position assumed by them, 
lie beholds the triumph of conscience over all worldly 
interests, and learns how bold and fearless men are 
who struggle with honest determination, in the fear of 
God, against the mightiest powers which earth or hell 
can array against the truth of heaven. 

But the Protestant princes were not only courageous, 
they were prudent and wise also, in carrying out their 
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conscientious purposes and resolves. It was right 
that Charles should be made acquainted with the course 
which events had taken at the recent diet; and that 
he should know the feelings of the Protestant princes 
from their own representations of their case. The 
Emperor was now on his way from Spain to Italy. 

The authors of the protest sent deputies, therefore, to 
him, to explain the real nature of their position, and to 
claim at his hand that protection to which they were 
entitled. These deputies discharged their duty with 
firmness, respect, and moderation ; but the pride and 
resentment of Charles got the mastery over his better 
feelings, and, in a fit of immoderate anger, he caused 
the representatives of the reforming princes to be put 
under arrest for several days. The intelligence of 
such arbitrary conduct on the part of the Emperor, 
greatly alarmed the friends of the Reformation, and 
led John of Saxony and others to conclude, that their 
personal safety, their political freedom, and their reli¬ 
gious privileges, were all at stake. They determined, 
therefore, without a moment’s delay, to band together 
for the common safety of that portion of the community 
identified with the fortunes of Luther and the Refor¬ 
mation. For this purpose, successive meetings were 
held by them at Rot, Nuremberg, Smalealdc, and 
other places. They consulted together, not in what 
manner they might make an aggressive movement 
upon the common enemy, but how they might best 
protect themselves from the anticipated attack of a 
powerful and enraged foe. They wished only to pre¬ 
serve their political freedom, to assert their religious 
independence of that grasping community which held 
all Europe in bondage. The greatest hinderauce to 
the unity of their councils, at least in so far as the 
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articles of their religious belief was concerned, was the 
•difference which existed among the Reformers on the 
subject of the Eucharist. They agreed in resisting 
the proud pretensions of Rome ; they agreed, if neces¬ 
sary, to defend their liberties against the aggressions 
of a politico-religious crusade; they agreed on most 
points of doctrine and discipline; but when they 
proceeded to consult upon the subject of the sacra¬ 
ments, their old perplexity stared them in the face, 
and they could not agree to issue any common symbol 
of their faith, that should harmonize all the jarring 
opinions which existed among themselves. 

In these trying circumstances, Philip, Landgrave 
of Hesse, anxious to see these differences adjusted in 
the spirit of charity, and with as little injury as pos¬ 
sible to the cause of the Reformation, invited Luther 
and Zuingle to a conference at Marpurg, in 1529, 
together with the principal leaders on both sides of 
the Eucharistic controversy. Upon Luther was devolved 
the task of encountering (Ecolampadius; while Me- 
lancthon undertook to contest the field with Zuingle. 
Much zeal and much talent were displayed on both 
sides ; but, as is common in such cases, neither party 
was convinced. The meeting, however, was not with¬ 
out some benefit to the cause of the Reformation, as 
the two parties at issue agreed to treat each other with 
forbearance, and to wait for further light from the 
Scriptures of truth. 

Luther and the Protestant pastors were on the eve 
of sending another deputation to the Emperor, on the 
subject of their grievances, when they heard that? he 
was on his way to Germany, to attend the diet at 
Augsburg. He was too sagacious not to feel that 
something prompt and decisive must be done. The 
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elements of discord were fast ripening throughout the 
empire into the materials of civil war; Rome was 
clamorous for vengeance upon the disturbers of her 
former tranquillity ; and, on the other hand, the Pro¬ 
testant princes were anxious to see the liberties of the 
Reformed faith placed upon a securer basis. Charles 
well remembered that a general council had been abso¬ 
lutely promised, and, on his way to Germany, he 
waited on the pope at Bologna, and urged on him the 
necessity of keeping good faith with the subjects of 
his now divided empire. Clement VII. heard the 
Emperor’s statements with profound respect; but 
showed no decided disposition to act upon his advice. 
On the contrary, he talked loudly of papal prerogative, 
and ventured to chide the Emperor for his undue 
leniency to a heretical faction. If the pope was but 
little influenced by the Emperor’s advice, he, on the 
other hand, was in no way shaken by the pope’s dog¬ 
matism. He could not consent to condemn good 
citizens, without subjecting them to the decision of 
what was then deemed a fair tribunal. If the pope was 
prepared to dispense with all the ordinary forms of 
justice, Charles had not as yet reached this climax of 
arbitrary procedure. 

Charles, at the same time, complained of the Re¬ 
formers that they had no regular digest of their 
opinions, by which might be seen at once, the diffe¬ 
rence between Romanism and the creed of Luther 
and his followers. To provide against this difficulty, 
as well as to consolidate the interests of the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Elector of Saxony requested Luther and other 
distinguished reformers to draw up a correct outline 
of the Protestant doctrine, which should exhibit its 
several features in contrast with the errors of Roman- 
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ism. With this request Luther promptly complied, 
and accordingly delivered to the Elector, at Torgau, 
seventeen articles of faith and discipline, which had 
been agreed to at Sulzback, in the year 1529, which 
are known in history by the name of the Articles of 
Torgau. This confession of faith was afterwards 
considerably enlarged, at the request of the Protes¬ 
tant princes, by the able pen of Mclancthon, and 
was ultimately published as the famous Confession of 
Augsburg. 

On the 13th of June, 1530, Charles arrived at 
Augsburg, one of the most ancient, wealthy, and intel¬ 
ligent cities in Germanv. The inhabitants were still 
formally Romanists; but, as in other parts of the 
Empire, there existed among them a wide-spreading 
sympathy with the leaders of the Reformation. The 
emperor entered the city in great pomp, attended by 
his brother Ferdinand and the Cardinal Campegio. 
A vast concourse of princes, deputies, and ecclesias¬ 
tical functionaries, waited to receive him, and to pay 
him homage. There, too, with John of Saxony at 
their head, were Melancthon, Spalatin, and Justus 
Jonas, to whom, by common consent of the Protestant 
party, had been committed the defence of the reformed 
confession, in opposition to the anticipated attacks of 
the doctors of Rome. It was an august spectacle— 
a moment of tremulous interest to the destinies of 
mankind! 

The conscience and courage of the Reformers were 
soon to be put to a severe test. Charles arrived on 
the eve of one of the principal festivals of the Romish 
church, and desired the attendance of the Protestant 
party, with others, at the gorgeous ceremonv. But 
with a magnanimity worthy of the cause they had 
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espoused, the reforming princes and divines replied to 
the Emperor’s request: “We cannot attend the cere¬ 
mony with safe consciencesand in vain was the 
procession delayed for a season, in order, if possible, 
to secure their conformity to the rites of the church. 
Instead of sanctioning the superstitious usages of a 
community from which they had formally separated 
themselves, they congregated for Protestant worship, 
and listened to the faithful instructions of those eminent 
divines who had repaired to Augsburg to defend the 
doctrines of the reformed faith. Charles, indeed, had 
intimated a wish that the Protestant preachers should 
not exercise their functions during their stay in Augs¬ 
burg ; but, in spite of this wish, these intrepid men 
continued to address large assemblies, and to inculcate 
the peculiar doctrines of the Reformation. After two 
days, a formal order was issued from the court, that 
the controversialists on both sides, should be silenced, 
and • that only those should preach who engaged to 
abstain from all reference to the points at issue between 
the Protestants and Rome. The advocates of the 
church dreaded the influence of the reforming preachers, 
and rather than risk the effect of it on the assembled 
multitudes, consented that Rome herself should be 
silent. 

It was a very suspicious circumstance in the con¬ 
duct of Charles on this occasion, that he disbanded the 
civic guard which the magistrates of the place had 
appointed to secure the public tranquillity, and replaced 
it by a strong party of his own troops. Had he not 
perceived the strong leanings of the people to the 
cause of the Reformation, it is highly improbable that 
he would have resorted to such a step. 

On the morning of the 20th June, the day appointed 
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for the opening of the diet, the Elector of Saxony was 
ordered to attend his Imperial Majesty at mass, and to 
bear the sword of state according to custom. The 
order was a very painful one to the Reformers, and 
great difficulty arose in determining the path of duty. 
But as a positive refusal to comply with the Emperor’s 
order might have precipitated events, and thus vitally 
injured the cause of the Reformation, it was ultimately 
agreed that the Elector and the Marquis of Branden¬ 
burg should take their places among the antagonists of 
Protestantism ; but that the rest of their party should 
absent themselves, that thus it might be seen that 
nothing but respect for the Emperor’s command, had 
induced even the Elector himself to take part in a 
popish ceremony. 

The diet was now opened ; and never before had 
any diet of the empire assembled in such anxious and 
responsible circumstances. The disjointed state of 
Europe might well have taught Rome a lesson of 
moderation; but she knew not how to read the signs 
of the times. The Turk’s armies now menaced the 
whole civilized world; intestine war prevailed through 
all Christendom; political discord and religious jea¬ 
lousy pervaded the Emperor’s dominions; and upon 
the decision of the diet depended, in a great measure, 
the aspects of the future, whether for tranquillity or 
hostile combat. 

The opening speech of Charles was anything but 
ominous of good. He expressed regret, that the edict 
of Worms had not been executed upon Luther, and 
attributed to this neglect not only the religious dis¬ 
sensions of the empire, but all the atrocities committed 
by the Anabaptists and the revolted peasantry. The 
temper of this address sufficiently indicated the course 
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which he intended to pursue. On the 24th of the 
month, the Protestants, by order of the Emperor, were 
permitted to lay before the diet an account of their 
distinctive tenets. At first, it was urged that they 
should only be allowed to place their Confession in a 
written form in the hands of the diet; but at last, 
after a severe struggle, it was agreed that, on the fol¬ 
lowing day, they should be permitted to read their 
articles of faith, and make such explanations and 
defences as they might think proper. The Chancellor 
of Saxony, Christian Bayer, read aloud, in the pre¬ 
sence of the assembled princes and the pope’s nuncios, 
the famous Confession suggested by Luther, and per¬ 
fected by Melancthon. It was a moment of breathless 
interest. Every eye was fixed, every ear listened with 
profound attention, a death-like stillness pervaded the 
assembly. The Reformers were doubly confirmed in 
the justice of their protest, and in its general accord¬ 
ance'with the written word; while many, who heard 
for the first time the leading articles of Protestantism, 
were struck with astonishment at their simplicity and 
purity, as contrasted with the endless subtilties and 
corrupt doctrines and usages of the Romish church. 

The Confession of the Protestants having been read 
and explained to the diet, it was signed by five of the 
princes present, and by deputies from the imperial 
cities of Nuremberg and Reutlingen; by which the 
Reformers declared their solemn and religious assent 
to the doctrines it contained. It consisted of twenty- 
eight chapters, in which the principles of Protestantism 
and the errors of Rome were lucidly set forth. It 
exhibited powerful characteristics of the two master 
spirits from whom it had emanated; and furnished 
occupation, for six weeks, to Eck and Faber, the 
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Catholic doctors appointed to draw up a reply to it. 
They had never had .such a difficult task assigned 
them before; and after they had done their best, the 
refutation produced by them was so feeble in argument, 
and so vehement and haughty in tone, as rather to 
injure than advance their cause. The epithets applied 
to the Reformers and their doctrines, were, in the 
highest degree, discreditable to the intolerant zeal of 
the Catholic party. It was demanded of the Protestant 
members of the diet, that they should acquiesce in the 
reply to their confession, which had been prepared with 
so much labour, on the part of the Catholic divines. 
But to this they indignantly objected, and requested 
copies of the criminatory instrument, that they might 
expose its fallacies in the presence of those who had 
listened to them, and thus do justice to a cause which 
was dearer to them than life itself. This request the 
Emperor, pressed by the pope’s legates, refused ; and 
insisted at the same time, that the friends of "the 
Reformation should abstain from any written replies, 
which might prolong the existing controversy. Such 
an arbitrary demand, on the part of Charles, did not 
intimidate the bold-hearted Protestants. Melancthon, 
with all his characteristic mildness and forbearance, 
collected the substance of the popish objections to the 
creed of the Reformers, and in an able critique ex¬ 
posed their inconsistency with sound reason, historic 
fact, and the oracles of the living God. He presented 
the document to Charles on the 23rd of September, 
who refused to receive or examine it. Nothing 
chagrined by such treatment, Melancthon afterwards 
enlarged his critique, and, in 1531, published it under 
the tilde of “ A Defence of the Confession of Augs¬ 
burg.” 
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During the sitting of the diet, amidst the conflict 
of opinion which obtained — some pleading for'the 
toleration of the Protestant party, and some for their 
instant destruction—there were a few moderate and 
well-meaning men in the assembly, who suggested that 
something might yet be done to adjust or modify the 
differences which existed between the two antagonist 
parties. The amiable spirit of Melancthon exulted 
in the very idea of such a proposal ; and, had it been 
possible to effect the union of systems so utterly at 
variance, he was the most likely person of the age to 
have realized such a consummation. For many days, 
conferences were held between the leading men on 
both sides of the controversy, and attempts were made 
to draw up some instrument in which both might 
agree; but after repeated endeavours to harmonize 
conflicting opinions, it was found that the doctrine of 
justification by faith, without the works of the law, as 
resolutely held by the Protestants, admitted of no com¬ 
promise with either the doctrine or the usages of the 
papal church. Light and darkness, truth and error, 
cannot be reconciled; and it was a distinguishing 
mercy to mankind, that the gentle spirit of Melancthon 
did not betray him, for the sake of peace, into con¬ 
cessions which might have struck a fatal blow at the 
interests of the Reformation. “ Luther,” observes an 
excellent writer, “contemplated the scene, from his 
retreat in the castle of Coburg, with intense and pain¬ 
ful anxiety. He admired the graces of Melancthon, 
but he feared those very graces might be employed by 
the Romanists to the injury of truth. The real ques¬ 
tion at issue seemed often on the point of being for¬ 
gotten by the divines at Augsburg; it was not whether 
so much or so little of freedom should be granted to 
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the reformers as a new sect, but whether the majesty 
ajid* supreme authorityof Scripture should continue 
subject to the authority of Rome. Had the former 
been the matter in debate, much might have been 
yielded to circumstances, to expediency, to the hope 
of better seasons for advancing or retreating; but, in 
the latter case, Luther wisely resolved, that to contend 
for anything less than the entire principle of Christian 
liberty, and the full display of divine truth, would be 
an offence against heaven, and the ruin of the designs 
which God was working by his hands.” * 

What added to Luther’s anxiety was the fact, that 
while the conferences were going forward at Augsburg 
between the Protestants and Catholics, Melancthon’s 
communications with the Reformer became much less 
frequent than formerly. “ We will consider,” said 
Luther, “ your apology, dear Philip, another time ; 
but the cares by which you are oppressed I hate from 
my very soul. That they take the upper hand in ywur 
heart is not the consequence of great toil, but of great 
unbelief. In the time of John IIuss, there were 
much weightier reasons for fear than in our’s; and 
if they were as great now as then, He also is great 
through whom the wbrk has been begun and is carried 
forward, for we are not the authors of the design. 
Why are you then so weak and timid? Are we 
employed about an unrighteous thing ? If so, let us 
cease to pursue it. I am troubled sometimes, but not 
always. It is your philosophy, not your theology, 
which plagues you. What can the devil do more than 
kill us ? I pray you, for God’s sake, be watchful.; 
strive against yourself, for you give the devil vantage- 

* Re*. Dr. Stebbing’s “ Continuation of Milner's History,” &c 
ol. i. p. 34. 
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ground whence he may destroy you. I pray diligently 
for you, and am full of grief, that care should suck 
your blood like a leech, and make my prayer for you 
powerless. However things concern me, whether it 
be the result of my folly, or of the working of the 
Spirit, my Lord Jesus knows ; yet am I not so troubled. 
What! I have a better hope than I thought j and 
should I hear that things go badly with you, it will 
be'hard for me to restrain myself. I must hasten 
to you, and see how terribly the devil shows his 
teeth.” # 

Again, he writes to Melancthon in the following 
terms: “1 am full of wonder at what you can mean 
by wishing to know, what, and how much, we ought 
to yield to the papacy. I go over the subject, day and 
night; 1 think, consider, dispute, and search through 
the Scriptures; and more and more do I become 
convinced of the certain foundation of our doctrines. 
Tilts makes me grow bolder every day; and I am 
resolved, let the event be what it will, to give up 
nothing further.” 

The Reformer expresses himself still more resolutely 
to his amiable friend: “ I think,” said he, “ you will 
now see by experience that it is impossible to unite 
Christ and llelial in any way whatever; and that if 
religion be considered, we ought not to think of any 
union. The affair, however, may have already gone 
further, while my letters to you remain unanswered. 
But so far as I am concerned, I will not retreat a 
hair’s breadth, or promote any alteration ; and should 
it cost me my life, I will thus resolutely pursue the 
course I have begun. The Emperor may do what he 
can. I would willingly know what you have done. 

* Sammtliche Schriften, t. xvi. p. 1062. 
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I have prayed the Lord, who stands by you a thousand 
times more than I do. Yet since the lying devils 
sport with the promise of a free council, so would 
1 also sport with them, and would appeal from their 
threats to such a council, which in fact will never take 
place, that I might, for a little while, enjoy* peace. 
I trouble not myself in the least about power or the 
powerful. But you think otherwise, and take not 
my counsel, and therefore have no rest. And as 
for future unhappiness, which is as nothing, lay 
the present cross upon your neck ; that is also 
nothing.” * 

It was thus, behind the scenes, though he dared 
not to show himself at Augsburg, that Luther was 
guarding the mind of Melancthon against the snare of 
concession to Rome which had been laid for him, and 
which he believed to be totally inconsistent with main¬ 
taining the truth of God, and the liberty wherewith 
Christ had made him free. Nor were his efforts* in 
vain. If the insolence of the popish party at Augsburg 
had not been sufficient to deter Melancthon from 
yielding principles which had been asserted at so much 
cost, the faithful admonitions of his trusty friend must 
have acted with resistless energy upon his sensitive 
and conscientious spirit. 

The negotiations with Rome terminated precisely 
as Luther had predicted. Unless she had relinquished 
her usurped authority over conscience, abandoned her 
traditions, and restored the supremacy of God’s holy 
word, it was impossible that the breach between her 
and the Reformer could be healed. “ It was impos¬ 
sible that the young and earnest spirit of Protestantism 
should* rest, while the very object for which it existed 

* Siiuiiutliche Schriften, t. xvi. p. 1102. 
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was full in view, but still distant. The right of, free 
inquiry had been asserted as necessary to the cause of 
truth and holiness. To reform and improve, to change 
or establish, according to the declared will of God, 
was the immediate practical result of the vast discove¬ 
ries which had just been made. Perseverance in this 
course did not now depend merely on the originators 
of the Reformation. Vast bodies of men had dis¬ 
covered the truth and necessity of its principles. 
The Bible was become to thousands more precious 
than all the associations of memory; than all the pro¬ 
mises of the church ; than all the splendour of its 
pomps, or the visionary holiness of its traditions and 
its sainted calendar. They had found antiquity in the 
Bible ; and the Roman church, with all its claims to 
exclusive reverence, shrunk, in its purest days, into a 
province only of the Church of Christ. In the Bible 
the}- had found promises given by the Spirit of truth 
himself; revelations of overpowering grandeur and 
sublimity ; and appeals to the affections which might 
well engage the warmest sympathies of the warmest 
hearts. This was, in fact, the grand secret of Luther’s 
success. By bringing men to the oracles of life, he 
taught them where to find the inestimably precious 
substance of that, the shadow only of which had for 
so long a period been their nourishment.” * 

Fully convinced, from what he had seen, that no 
practical benefit was likely to accrue from prolonging 
the debates between the Protestants and Catholics, the 
emperor at last, on the 7th of September, came to the 
determination to terminate an unfruitful contest. For 
this purpose he summoned the two contending parties 

* The Rev. Dr. Stebbing's “ Continuation of Mil tier's History," 
&c , vol. i p. 45. 
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into his presence, and informed them through the 

medium of Frederick, the Count Palatine, that lie had 

aimed, though without success, to re-establish religious 

peace and harmony in his dominions ; and that, as now 

there remained but one hope for effecting this desirable 

object, viz., an appeal to a general council, he should 

employ his authority and influence in securing the 

convention of such an assemblv. There was an air 

•» 

of impartiality, thus far, in the address dictated by 
the emperor; but the condition with which he encum¬ 
bered the promise of a general council, deprived it of 
all its interest to the Reformers. That condition was, 
that, till the said council should be called, the Pro¬ 
testant party should conform to the rites and usages 
of the Romish church. The unreasonableness of such 
a proposal carried with it its own refutation. It was 
rejected with the utmost promptitude and firmness bv 
the advocates of the Reformation. Great confusion 
and exasperation were the result of this bold assertion 
of religious independence on the part of the Protest¬ 
ants ; and, at last, on the 2(3th of November, a decree 
of the diet was read, in the presence of the emperor, 
announcing that no “ toleration should be granted to 
those who taught any other doctrine respecting the 
Lord’s supper than that received by the church of 
Rome; that no change was to be permitted in the use 
of masses, either in private or public; that children 
should continue to be confirmed with the chrism j that 
extreme unction should be administered to the sick ; 
that neither images nor statues should be removed 
from the churches; and that they should be restored 
where taken away ; that the doctrine which affirmed 
man's justification by faith alone, should not be tole¬ 
rated ; that the number of sacraments should remain 
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as formerly; that all the ceremonies of the church, 
such as those relating to the dead, should be retailed,; 
that priests and other ecclesiastics who had married 
should be deprived of their livings; that the bishops, 
with consent of the pope, should have the power of 
reinstating such of these ecclesiastics, who, forsaking 
their wives, should demand absolution for their offence; 
that the people should be exhorted to hear the mass, 
to be exact in their attendance on prayer, to offer their 
devotions to the Virgin and the rest of the saints, to 
observe the festivals, to fast, to abstain from the meats 
forbidden, and to comfort the poor ; that nothing 
should be altered in respect cither to doctrines or 
ceremonies; and that they who introduced changes 
should be punished with death, or at least with the 
confiscation of their possessions; that the property 
which had been taken from ecclesiastics should be 
restored, the monasteries restored, and the rites which 
had-been abolished, again introduced and practised.”* 
The decree contained many other obnoxious articles; 
but these are sufficient to demonstrate the spirit which 
animated both the Emperor and the diet. From the 
framers of such an instrument, the Protestants had 
nothing to anticipate but proscription and death. 
They accordingly prepai’ed themselves, on retiring 
from the diet, for the gathering storm. The Elector 
of Saxony employed himself, with his characteristic 
energy, in organizing the party of which he was re¬ 
garded as the leader. He summoned a meeting of 
the reforming princes at Sbnalealdc, on the 22nd of 
December, to concert measures for opposing the 
election of Ferdinand as king of the Romans, on 
account of his known hostility to the Protestant cause ; 

* Seckendorf, lib. ii., see. 80, p. 208. 
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and also to make other arrangements for consolidating 
tfye interests of the Reformation. Ferdinand, how¬ 
ever, obtained his election ; and was installed in office, 
ou the 5th of January, 1531. In the following March, 
the Protestant princes again met at Smalealde, and 
entered into a defensive league for the space of six 
years, for the purpose of protecting themselves and 
their subjects from any aggressions which might be 
made, by the adherents of Rome, on their persons or 
property, on account of their conscientious determina¬ 
tion to abide by the truth of God. 

The Kings of England, France, Denmark, and 
many other States, were invited by the Protestant 
princes to join in this league against that ecclesiastical 
despotism which now menaced all conscientious men. 
This movement, on the part of the Reformers, greatly 
exasperated Charles; and, had not his political posi¬ 
tion in relation to the Turkish empire pressed heavily 
upon him, there can be no doubt that he would have 
inflicted summary vengeance upon those who were its 
chief abettors. Rut the Turkish forces were marching 
with rapid step to the frontiers of the emperor's domi¬ 
nions, and he could not risk a contest with those on 
whom he must lean for protection against the common 
foe. He could neither afford to quarrel with the 
pope, nor to attempt the humiliation of the Protestants. 
Yet the decree of Augsburg was so hostile to the 
feelings and interests of the reforming princes, that he 
could scarcely calculate on their assistance in the 
approaching struggle. Something must be done to 
conciliate them, without rousing the jealousy of Rome. 
“ Assist us,” said he, “ in the struggle against the 
commen enemy of our liberties, and we can then con¬ 
sider the measures which it behoves us to take for the 
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re-establisliment of religious concord.” This was too 
vague a proposal to meet the enlightened and' cal¬ 
culating spirit of the Reformers. “We will refuse 
nothing,” they replied, “ for the defence of our father- 
land ; but we have been threatened with penalties and 
punishments to induce us to sacrifice our faith. We 
have prayed that these threats may be rescinded with¬ 
out effect. No answer, even, has been rendered to 
our earnest entreaties. Till we know, therefore, 
what is to be our fate, we cannot weaken our means 
of self-defence in proceeding to meet an enemy abroad 
less to be dreaded than the enemy at home.” 

To this bold but reasonable demand the Protestant 
princes awaited the emperor’s reply at Frankfort; 
where thev received a message couched in terms of 
respect and conciliation, which awakened hopes of 
better times. Still they could not, in their critical 
circumstances, be satisfied with mere courteous assu¬ 
rances. Laws had been enacted against them, the 
action of which it was their duty to endeavour to sus¬ 
pend. “ Change,” said they, “ the character of the 
fiscal chamber ; oblige the judges to cease from their 
present violations of truth and equity; and then we 
will listen to any wishes that may be expressed respect¬ 
ing the defence of the empire against the approaches 
of the Turks.” Charles went so far as to intimate 
his willingness to the Elector, to re-assemble the Diet 
at Spire, that the differences which had arisen might 
one and all be reconsidered, and if possible adjusted. 
To this proposal the Elector replied, that neither he 
nor his associates could attend such a meeting, unless 
their rights and liberties were guaranteed to them, 
and they were permitted to bring their theologians 
with them, with the full liberty of preaching the word 
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of God. By this firm and dignified conduct, as well 
as by the pressure of stern necessity, the Emperor was 
constrained to enter into a treaty of peace with the 
Protestant princes at Nuremberg, on the 23d of July, 
1532, which guaranteed that all proceedings against 
them, on account of their religion, should be stayed, 
but rendered it imperative on the Protestants not to 
publish any part of the treaty, a circumstance which 
gave great offence to the Landgrave of Hesse, and 
others of the princes ; and which prevented the treaty 
from fully allaying the ferment of the Protestant mind. 
On the other hand, the concession was objected to by 
the Catholic party as by far too ample ; so that the 
Emperor was not a little perplexed to know what 
course vigorously to adopt. In his calm moments he 
distinctly perceived, that the Protestants must either 
be subdued by some sweeping act of arbitrary power, 
or admitted to the full, exercise of religious liberty; 
and had he been left to himself, there can be no doubt 
that he would have conceded the latter. 

In the month of August the diet assembled at 
Ratisbon, and Charles freely confessed that the reli¬ 
gious animosities of the empire were in no degree 
abated. He informed the diet, that he had sent an 
ambassador to the pope to urge the assembling of a 
general council. He also intimated his wish to con¬ 
ciliate the Protestant princes, by appointing certain 
commissioners to act in his name, with the fiscal 
chamber, on their behalf. But expressed his deep 
regret that party feeling ran so high as to render all 
impartial measures unacceptable to one or other of the 
religious parties which divided the empire. 

While these agitating events were transpiring in 
rapid succession, John, the Elector of Saxony, died. 
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on the lfith of August, in a fit of apoplexy. His 
health had, for some time, considerably declined, and 
the interest which ho took in the great struggle which 
was going forward, had doubtless accelerated his end. 
His decease was a great shock to his friends and the 
cause. He was a man of devoted piety, and of un¬ 
bending firmness and integrity of character; a lover 
of good men; a protector of the preachers of the 
pure gospel of Christ; and the steady faithful friend 
of Luther from the first moment of his acquaintance 
with that distinguished man. 

Happily for the interests of the Reformation, his 
son, John Frederick, was a prince of magnanimous 
spirit, and no less attached than his predecessors to 
the grand peculiarities of the reformed faith. He 
entered, indeed, upon his electorate in troublous times; 
but his wisdom and courage were equal to the call of 
duty. With all its defects, the late truce concluded 
at Nuremberg, inspired with new zeal and hope the 
friends of the Reformation, and added not a few to 
their professed ranks. Had the courts of justice been 
less venal and corrupt, the Protestants might have 
enjoyed comparative repose ; but the judges were the 
patrons of injustice, and the tools of papal exaction 
and tyranny. 

Still, there were those who dreamed of reconcilia¬ 
tion between Rome and the Reformers, as the result 
of the expected general council. But the most 
enlightened of the Protestant party, among whom was 
Luther himself, had ceased to have much reliance on 
any tribunal convened by the pope, and under the 
management of papal influence. “The pope,” said 
Luther, “ has no right to the power which he “exer¬ 
cises ; and whatever proceeds therefrom, can only tend 
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to the destruction of the church, and the nullifying of 
the first article of redemption. Christ alone is the 
head of the church, and it needs but him. The 
pope, who refuses the means of happiness to all who 
will not obey his rule, is the true antichrist. We 
should not fear to appear in the council before the 
pope, or before the devil himself-, but he does not 
wish to hear us ; his sole object is to condemn and 
murder us, or drive us to idolatry. We will not, 
therefore, kiss his foot, or say, ' My gracious lord 
but, as Zacharias did to the devil, exclaim, ‘ God 
rebuke thee, Satan.’ ” 

Clement, however, was strongly urged bv the Em¬ 
peror, to make good his long-extorted promise; but 
still he evaded what he dared not to refuse; and 
showed by his whole line of policy, that he preferred 
the settlement of the Protestant cause by the force of 
arms, rather than by §ny more tardy process. At 
last, after many unavailing entreaties, he consented,- in 
1533, through the medium of his legate, to summon 
a council at Mantua, Placentia, or Bologna. The 
proposal, however, of an Italian council but little - 
gratified the feelings of the Protestants. Their dif¬ 
ferences had arisen in Germany, and they demanded, 
with much reason, that there they should be inquired 
into. “ We anxiously desire,” said they, “ the assem¬ 
bling of a council, but it must be free and general; 
such a one, at least, as shall afford to Germany and 
its people the right of defending, from Scripture, the 
doctrines they profess. This is not the council which 
the Emperor and the diet have promised. The designs 
of the pope oppose, not only in the present instance, 
but in. all others, the prayers of universal Christendom. 
Under the shadow of an assembly wholly submitted to 
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himself, he seeks the increase of his power, and the 
ruin of his opponents. He speaks of the precedents 
afforded by former councils ; we desire to go back, not 
to those which have been held since the corruption of 
the church, but to those which were governed solely by 
Scripture and the spirit of primitive piety. Let the 
assembly which the pontiff prepares to call, be governed 
according to this rule, or let us find, when it is called, 
that we can do anything in it for the glory of God, 
and we will then, after receiving due assurances of 
safety, appear either in person or by our ambassadors.” 

But, after all, no council was called ; and while, 
under a variety of pretexts, it was, from time to time, 
postponed, Clement VII. was summoned into the pre¬ 
sence of his Maker and his Judge, to render an 
account of his enmity to the truth and people of God. 
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imprisonment should not be perpetual. The perfidy 
of this transaction irritated and enraged the Landgrave 
almost to distraction ; while it produced considerable 
resentment against Charles in the minds of Maurice 
and the Elector. The more they urged the release of 
their injured friend, the more firm was the determination 
of the Emperor not to accede to their proposal. He 
threatened to send the Landgrave to Spain, if they 
ventured further to urge their suit. It was hinted*, 
however, that the Landgrave might probably recover 
his liberty within a fortnight, if he would consent to 
pay 150,000 crowns in gold, and find security for the 
fulfilment of the other parts of the contract. The 
money was actually paid; and when the Landgrave 
wigfully asked when his captivity was to end ? the 
Duke of Alba, with shameless effrontery, replied, “ If 
the Emperor should see it good to keep you fourteen 
years, or more, ho would be doing nothing contrary to 
his promise.” 

1 he unrelenting and dishonourable conduct of the 
Emperor was displeasing to all except those who were 
under the thraldom of ecclesiastical prejudice. The 
Prince, Eblebe, who first conveyed the Landgrave’s 
wish to terminate hostilities to the Emperor, died, it is 
said, of a broken heart, when he saw the deep humilia¬ 
tion, and deeper grief, of one whom he had been the 
innocent cause of plunging into such inextricable dis¬ 
tress. But the spirited conduct of the Landgrave’s 
amiable 'and talented consort, in the hour of her hus¬ 
band’s misfortune, is one of the finest specimens of 
female heroism recorded on the page of history. She 
summoned her children and friends around her, and, 
in their presence, drew up a statement of the infamous 
transaction which had taken place at the table of the 
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Duke of Alba, by which her husband had been 
treacherously betrayed, after complying with all the 
Emperor’s demands;—she urged, with much pathos, 
that he had thrown himself into the hands of Charles, 
at a moment when his fortunes were not absolutely 
desperate; that he had been influenced by compassion 
for his suffering and distracted people; and that he 
was entitled to the treatment of one whohad acted an 
open and manly part. The document she addressed 
to all the princes and orders of the German Empire, 
beseeching them to interpose their influence with the 
Emperor, to procure her husband’s release, anti press¬ 
ing upon them the duty of making common cause in 
an affair in which the honour and liberty of all the 
nobility of the Empire were vitally concerned. She 
pleaded also the declining health of the Landgrave as 
a reason for prompt action, and generous effort. Nor 
did she content herself with the mere transmission of 
this document to the native princes; she hastened in 
person to the Diet at Augsburg, and exerted all her 
womanly sympathy with the nobility, to induce them 
to become parties with her in an effort to procure the 
liberty of her husband. 

Such was the sensation created by the Landgravine's 
spirited appeal to the 'Princes, that Charles felt himself 
compelled to assemble such of them as had arrived at 
Augsburg, and to enter into an elaborate defence of the 
conduct he had pursued. This defence was, in many 
respects, unsatisfactory, and, in some particulars, not 
true. He more than insinuated, that Maurice and the 
Elector of Brandenburg had become parties, by consent, 
to the measures adopted by him. Of this, however, 
there was no proof; and indeed their whole conduct in 
the affair shows that this was only a subterfuge, beneath 
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which the Emperor sought to screen himself, at the 
expense both of honour and justice. The two Princes, 
thus unfairly implicated in a transaction which had 
caused them exquisite distress, appealed to the assem¬ 
bled states to exert their best offices with the Emperor, 
to procure the Landgrave’s release, and thus to enable 
him to feel, that they had not been parties to entangle 
him into a position of self-degradation. 

But though the assembled Princes united in one 
common request for the restoration of the Landgrave’s 
liberty, Charles refused to listen to their appeal. 
Maurice and the Elector of Brandenburg, however, 
were not disposed to rest under the dishonour which 
had been put upon them. They firmly, but respect¬ 
fully, reminded the Emperor of the delicate position in 
which they stood to the Landgrave, and entreated that 
their honour, as negotiating parties for the termination 
of a civil war, might be held sacred. The Emperor 
was somewhat moved by the determined tone of their 
remonstrance, and sent a messenger to the Landgrave, 
demanding that, as a step towards the reconsideration 
of his case, he would deliver up all the letters in his 
possession, which might have any reference to the 
Protestant confederacy. To this request the Land¬ 
grave replied, that the letters in question were in the 
hands of his family, who would, never deliver them up 
till he was set at liberty. “ If the Emperor,” said he, 
“ will fix the time when I shall be set free, I will endea¬ 
vour to obtain a promise, that the papers shall be placed 
in his hand.” 

This dignified conduct, on the part of the Land¬ 
grave, only subjected him to fresh insult, and increased 
severity.of treatment. His friends were forbidden to 
visit him, and only two attendants were allowed to 
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minister to his comfort. All things seemed to portend, 
that his gloomy imprisonment would only terminate 
with life itself. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor found himself in collision 
with the Roman Pontiff and his court. A majority 
of the council of Trent had removed to Bologna, under 
the professed fear of an infectious fever, which had 
broke out in the city, but mainly to gratify the Pope, 
who never approved of Trent as the place of meeting. 
The majority of the council who voted for a change of 
place, was composed chiefly of Italian Bishops, who 
were glad of any pretext to enable them to meet the 
Pontiff’s wishes. The Bishops who voted in the mi¬ 
nority refused to proceed to Bologna, and awaited at 
Trent the Emperor’s orders. Charles had been 
decidedly unfavourable to the removal of the council, 
as a measure neither dictated by impartiality nor 
sound policy. He was anxious, therefore, to see the 
return of the Fathers to Trent, and gave instructions 
to his ambassador to issue an order to that effect. This 
step, on the part of Charles, displeased the Pope’s 
Legates at Bologna, and was by no means acceptable 
to the Pontiff himself. The objection taken was this: 
that the council could not transfer its sittings to Trent, 
unless the Bishops who remained in that city should 
first repair to Bologna, and acknowledge the authority 
of the council as there convened. The Cardinal del 
Monte directly opposed the command of the Emperor, 
and showed great warmth in the expression of his sen¬ 
timents. The Pope, too, was much disconcerted at the 
course of events, and in a public consistory spoke loudly 
of the ingratitude of the Emperor, whom he had so 
largely assisted in his late struggle with the German 
Princes. He indulged, indeed, in much crimination 
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of the conduct of Charles ; and finally determined not 
to re-assemble the council at- Trent. Charles was too 
acute a discerner of events not to perceive that a 
divided council could not restore the religious tran¬ 
quillity of Europe. The Bishops who remained at 
Trent protested earnestly against the legality of every 
step taken at Bologna ; and the new Elector of Saxony, 
with the Elector of Brandenburg, protested, with equal 
earnestness, against the validity of any council subject 
to the exclusive dictation of the Roman Pontiff. 

This formidable misunderstanding between Charles 
and the Roman court, prepared the way for the 
adoption of that formulary, known in history by the 
name of the Interim ; so designated because it set up 
a system of doctrine which should regulate the con¬ 
flicting opinions of men, until a general council should 
issue a common platform of doctrine and discipline. 
It was the favourite but abortive scheme of the Empe¬ 
ror, urged on by that portion of the reforming princes 
who but little understood the true doctrines of Luther. 
It was the great hesetment of Charles always to embroil 
hirrjself with the subject of religion. He foolishly 
imagined, that mere human legislation was able to 
adjust the claims of conscience; and the adoption of 
this most mischievous theory involved him in perpetual 
disappointment and wretchedness, through the whole 
of his public life. In the steps taken by the Emperor 
to establish the Interim, a show of impartiality and 
justice was observed. Moderate and discreet men of 
both parties were selected to draw up the articles of 
agreement. They met at Augsburg to perform their 
difficult task ; and the far-famed Bucer was appointed as 
a referee, if any serious difficulty should arise. When 
they had completed their labours, the Elector of 
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Brandenburg submitted the formulary to the inspection 
of. Bucer, who instantly pronounced it as his opinion, 
that the instrument could not be accepted by the Pro¬ 
testants, as it contained some of the most obnoxious 
tenets of the Romish faith. This opinion of the Re¬ 
former, honestly expressed, exposed him to much 
enmity and many threats; but it produced a strong 
impression on the minds of not a few, wjio had begun 
to temporize with tho creed of Rome. The only points 
in which the Interim provided for the consciences of 
Protestants, were the relaxation of the law respecting 
the celibacy of the clergy, and the permission of the 
cup in the sacrament to such of the laity as might 
desire it. 

As might have been expected, such a miserable 
compound of truth and error, afforded satisfaction to 
neither party. No sooner was it published, than it 
gave rise to the most bitter controversies; some con¬ 
demning it for its concessions to Romanism, and others 
rejecting it for its leaning to the doctrines of the 
Reformers. Charles was censured in no measured 
terms, by the fierce advocates of Rome, for his inter¬ 
ference, as a layman, with the affairs of the church. 
Such a complaint had never been made of him, while 
he threw his whole weight into the scale of the papacy. 
He was tauntingly compared to Henry of England, and 
charged with the wish to place himself at the head of the 
whole Christian church. The framers of the Interim, 
with the Emperor at their head, were represented as 
aiming to set aside that part of the articles already 
agreed on at Trent; which circumstance, coupled with 
the Emperor’s demand, that the council should return 
to the original place of its meeting, was described as a 
powerful reason for watching, with a jealous eye, the 
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movements of one, so little deferential to the authorities 
of the church. 

The wily Pontiff looked on upon these agitations 
with unmixed satisfaction ; because he beheld in them 
the omens of the Emperor’s declining power. He had 
meddled with the ancient faith sufficiently to alarm the 
doctors of the church, and had, at the same time, 
failed to meet the views of Protestants. Charles 
himself beheld, with scarcely suppressed emotion, the 
untoward result of his ill-advised measures. Catholics 
and Protestants looked on him equally as their enemy ; 
and nothing but policy restrained them from a fierce 
outbreak on either side. At a meeting of the States on 
the 15th of May, he made an ineffectual attempt to 
defend his recent measures; and ordered the newly 
proposed formulary to be read to the assembly. The 
Archbishop of Mentz then rose up, and urged the 
States to express their gratitude to the Emperor for the 
part he had taken in endeavouring to restore religious 
harmony; after which Charles ordered the document 
to be printed forthwith in the Latin and German 
tongues. 

The Emperor's proposal was adopted in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the expressed sentiments of the Pope’s 
Legate, and the settled wishes of the Protestant 
divines. Neither the one party nor the other could 
be persuaded to adopt or to act upon the Interim ,; and 
the attempt to force it upon some of the towns, such 
as Lubeck and Hamburg, led to scenes of riot and 
outrage. 

Maurice was now placed in a position of tremulous 
anxiety. In his heart he leaned to the Potestant 
cause; but in order to retain the friendship of the 
Emperor, he had endeavoured to affect more favour for 
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the Interim than he really possessed. But what he 
thus gained with Charles,, he lost with the real friends 
of the Reformation, who beheld with suspicion, border¬ 
ing on disgust, his temporizing conduct. On him was 
devolved the task of commending the obnoxious act to 
the Protestant divines of Augsburg, who sternly 
refused to alter or modify their confession already given 
to the world. He knew not what course to pursue. 
To incur the displeasure of the Emperor was a fearful 
responsibility, and to make himself a party to new 
aggressions upon the Reformers was still more hostile 
to his best feelings. The hope of ultimately reconcil¬ 
ing the Saxon divines to the adoption of the Interim 
was faintly awakened in his bosom, by the course pur¬ 
sued by Melancthon, who exerted his influence to 
smooth down existing asperities, and doubtless leaned 
too much to concession, where stern love of truth 
demanded a different course. The labours of this 
great man were not without effect; if the Saxoir 
divines were not prepared fully to adopt the Interim , 
they were at least brought to admit the danger of dis¬ 
carding it altogether. But even this slender concession, 
on their part, roused anew the spirit of the Refor¬ 
mation in other parts ; so that from one end of Ger¬ 
many to the other they were assailed as recreant to the 
cause of truth and righteousness. Melancthon’s reply 
to these invectives did little to calm the tempest 
which had arisen. “People,” said he, “must submit 
to suffer some degree of servitude, if it do not involve 
any impiety.” 

Those who firmly resisted the imposition of the 
Interim , as at variance with the confession of Augsburg, 
were subjected to many petty annoyances, and even 
open persecutions. Ministers were expelled from their 
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congregations, and, in some instances, were exposed to 
the fury of a popish soldiery. The unhappy act in 
question became the occasion of fresh indignity and 
insult to John Frederick, who still lay in prison, at the 
will of the Emperor. To enlist such a man, even in 
the hour of his humiliation, on the side of the new 
formulary, was deemed an object of prime importance. 
Charles, therefore, sent messengers to him, offering to 
relax his sentence if he would give his sanction to the 
mixed confession agreed upon. But the noble captain 
was too well instructed in the truth of God, to yield an 
assent to doctrines which he believed to be subversive 
of those views of the gospel for which he had suffered 
the loss of all things. He refused to sanction the 
Interim ;—the result of which was, that he drew upon 
himself the most bitter persecution from his enraged 
oppressor. His. bible was taken from him, the pastor 
who waited on hin^ daily was compelled to retire, and 
popish priests were sent to him to endeavour to force 
him to observe the rites of the Romish church. 

Charles began fondly to dream of the utter subju¬ 
gation of the Protestants ; and proceeded to shape liis 
whole policy with a view to this ultimate object. The 
Protestants of Strasburg, Ulm, Constance, and other 
parts, uttered their loud condemnation of the measures 
of force now resorted to; but, from Augsburg to the 
Rhine, Charles marched at the head of an army of 
foreign troops, and everywhere sought to compel the 
adoption of the semi-papistical confession. 

While these tyrannous measures were advancing, and 
all things seemed to portend the speedy downfall of that 
Protestantism for which Luther had contended, Paul 
the III. died, on the 10th of Nov. 1549, and was suc¬ 
ceeded in the pontificate by the Cardinal del Monte, 
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under the title of Julius III., a man whom all feared, 
whom the bigots of the church admired for his deep 
policy, but in whom none heartily confided. Charles 
was determined to provide against any material change 
of Roman policy, by summoning a Diet at Augsburg, 
in July 1550, and urging upon the assembled orders 
the propriety of carrying out the measures already in 
progress. He recommended the continuance of the 
council, and sternly advised the punishment of those 
who had opposed themselves to the imposition of the 
Interim upon the German States. 

The tone assumed by the Emperor, and his con¬ 
tinued severity to John Frederick and the Landgrave of 
Hesse, still in ignominious confinement, produced a 
sudden revolution in the feelings of Maurice. He 
objected to the continuance of the council, but insisted 
that, if it should be held, the Augsburg divines 
should be permitted to state and defend their views of 
Christian doctrine, and should be entitled to vote ; 
that the Pope should be compelled to submit to the 
decisions of the council, and should not have the pre¬ 
sidency ; and that such of the Italian bishops as had 
come under an oath to further the interests of the 
Roman Pontiff, should be released from the dishonest 
restraint under which they had thus placed themselves. 

But in vain was this protest. The Emperor was 
supported in his views both by the Diet and the 
Pontiff; and exasperated feeling on the part of 
Maurice, no less than on that of the Protestants, was 
the necessary result. Much blood was shed, and great 
oppressions were endured on the part of those who 
adhered to the doctrines of the Reformation. The 
Council of Trent was again assembled, and all things 
seemed to bid fair for the re-establishment of papal 
• q 2 
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tyranny. The Catholic bishops, with the Pope at 
their head, were busily employed in settling the doc¬ 
trines of the real presence, extreme unction, and 
priestly absolution, when suddenly they were thrown 
into the utmost consternation by the disastrous news of 
the hostile movement of Maurice’s troops against the 
forces of the Emperor. One of the Landgrave’s sons 
had visited Maurice, and represented to him in strong 
terms the sad decline of his father’s health, and the duty 
which devolved upon him to seek his speedy release. 
In his unsettled and anxious state of mind, these state¬ 
ments acted upon him with resistless force, and, from 
that moment he meditated hostilities against the 
Emperor, who had proved himself deaf to all his 
entreaties for the release of his noble captives. 

“ With the utmost quietness, but as it were, with the 
rapidity of lightning, he marched his army to Inn- 
spruck, where Charles was then residing; and with the 
greatest speed was the latter, in the night and in the 
fog, compelled to flee from him. It was now Maurice’s 
turn to dictate conditions ; and unaccustomed, as the 
haughty Emperor felt himself, to be obliged to yield to 
one of his own princes; yet hereby was effected the 
treaty*of Nassau, by which the landgrave Philip was 
set at liberty, and the Protestants were allowed greater 
freedom till the decision of the next Diet. These 
events occurred in the year 1552, before which 
John Frederick had already been liberated. The 
Interim, was now abolished, and at the Diet of Augs¬ 
burg a peace was concluded concerning matters of 
religion. By this peace the Protestants of Germany 
were allowed the free exercise of their, religion. 
Charles had likewise, during the few/last years of his 
reign, a variety of difficulties to encounter with the 
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Turks, and with France, without gaining much advan¬ 
tage by them ; and one humiliation after another came 
upon him. Wearied, at length, and disgusted with 
such contests and troubles, he resigned the government, 
and gave the Netherlands and Spain to his son Philip, 
and the imperial throne of Germany to his brother 
Ferdinand I. He himself retired into a monastic 
hermitage in Spain, where he died in ■the year 1558. 
The light of evangelical truth had often approached 
very near him in the course of his public life, and 
repeatedly had he heard it testified by some of 4he most 
powerful servants of God in his day ; but there is no 
evidence of its having made any impression upon his 
heart. Indeed, in his last days, superstition was his 
comfort; at least the report that he died trusting in 
the free mercy of God in Christ Jesus, is not satis¬ 
factorily attested. How great a blessing might this 
man have been, had he put himself at the head of that 
great work which God was working before his eyes f 
“The Elector Maurice died previously, 1553, in 
battle against the savage and plundering Albert, the 
margrave of Brandenburg. He was a prince of con¬ 
siderable talent and political wisdom, as well as a cou¬ 
rageous general; yet after all, his character was'some¬ 
what ambiguous. His last prayer discovers more 
personal feeling on the subject of religion than clear 
knowledge of evangelical truth.”* 

But he was doubtless an agent in the hand of divine 
providence for working out the religious liberties of his 
country; and it must be conceded, by all impartial 
students of history, that he lived in times when it was 
difficult to pursue a line of conduct which should not in 

“General History, briefly sketched, upon scriptural principles. By 
the Rev. C. Barth, D.D. p. 348, Tract Society. 
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some way prove defective either in wisdom or integrity. 
His ambition, tempered with but a small portion ef 
fixed principle, was the rock on which he split. It was 
this equally, there is reason to fear, which led him first 
to link his fortunes to those of Charles, when he 
betrayed his uncle, and afterwards to take the field 
against him, and to humble the mightiest despot of the 
age. But, like Cyrus of old, he was God’s instrument 
to deliver an oppressed church, and to settle the 
freedom of the Protestants upon a basis which Trent 
itself wa» unable finally to disturb, and which, after a 
long and painful struggle, was permanently ratified and 
confirmed, in 1648, by the peace of Westphalia. 

During thirty years of incessant conflict, from 1618 
to 1648, did God purify the Protestant church ; not so 
much indeed by the action of bloody warfare and strife, 
as by raising up, in those troublous times, a race of men, 
who drew off the minds of the Reformers from their 
polemic contests, and who urged the necessity of heart¬ 
felt piety and genuine conversion to God. They bore 
their firm and decided testimony against the dead and 
formal theology of the age, and did much to infuse the 
spirit of Christ into the public mind of the church. 
The names of Arndt, John Gerard, Stephen Pretorius, 
Henry Muller, Christian Scriver, John Valentine 
Audrero, and others equally devoted to the cause of evan¬ 
gelical religion, deserve to be had in everlasting remem¬ 
brance ; in as much as by their writings and by their 
ministry, they rendered noble service in restoring the 
spirit of primitive piety and vital godliness. And when 
these witnesses for God were gathered to their fathers, 
there arose others, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, who followed in their train, and who aimed to 
promote that spiritual communion among true believers. 
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which the public confessions of the Reformation had 
failed to produce. Finding that it was vain to attempt 
the maintenance of any scheme which should compre¬ 
hend all the sections of the Protestant church, they set 
themselves to the task of uniting real Christians in the 
faith and love of the gospel, and thereby effected, by 
G od’s blessing, a second Reformation scarcely less dis¬ 
tinguished than the first ; by which the precious was 
separated from the vile, and the contest about human 
creeds and formularies was exchanged for the more pro¬ 
fitable occupation of adjusting the religion of the'heart 
and the closet. In this glorious process of sublimating 
the spirit of the Protestant Reformation the celebrated 
Philip James Spener acted a conspicuous part. He 
distinctly perceived that something more was required 
of vital Christians than the mere abandonment of 
Popish errors, and laboured, with much success, to 
combine with a dauntless protest against Rome, the 
evangelical spirit of the primitive church. He taught 
with much zeal and energy, that the visible church is a 
communion of Christians,—that nothing but heart-felt 
conversion can fit men for entering the kingdom of 
God; and that mere orthodoxy of creed, in the absence 
of a living faith, can avail nothing in the sight of Him 
who demands truth in the inward part. It is not ven¬ 
turing too much to affirm, that the bold announcement 
of these apostolic sentiments has been the means, under 
God, of effecting that revival of genuine Christianity 
which has distinguished a portion of the past and the 
present century, and which still promises to animate 
the zeal of the church, till the whole earth shall be 
filled with the Divine glory. 
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CHAP, VIII. 

THE DEATH, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF LUTHER. 


Did not live to see the baneful fruits of the Council of Trent—His prophetic spirit respecting 
it—His aversion to the use of any but spiritual weapons in defence of the gospel—He saw 
what he deplored rather than mingled in it—Now fast ripening for glory—Retains his 
attachment to the cause in which he had spent his life to the last—Corresponds with the 
most influential friends of the Reformation in Europe—Exhorts them to stedfastness—In 
1545 began rapidly to sink—Grief of Protestants, and indecent rejoicings of Romanists— 
Luther's visit to the place of his birth—The interesting incidents of his journey—His cordial 
reception at Eisleben—Preaches in his native village, administers the Lord’s Supper, 
and ordains two Protestant pastors—Ills sprightly intercourses and fervent devotions—His 
letters to his wi r e—His last illness and death, 18th Feb., 154C—The effect of Luther’s death 
on flie Elector—Reflection* on the character and writings of Luther—Observations on the 
Lutheran Reformation. 


In following the thread of history, the last days of the 
father of the German Reformation have been passed 
over, for the purpose of distinct and separate notice. 
Happily for the peace of Luther’s mind, he was taken 
to his reward ere the bitter fruits of the Council of 
Trent began fully to be reaped. His prophetic spirit 
had anticipated the sad course which events were to 
take after his death. “ On St. Martin’s day, 1545, 
he invited all his intimate friends to dine with him, 
and, at the close of the entertainment, said to them— 
‘ As long as I live, there will, please God, be no cause 
for fear, and Germany will remain at peace; when 
I am dead, then pray, for you will have great need for 
all your supplications; our children will have to 
grasp the spear, and their country will use them 
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despitefully j therefore I say to you, after my death, 
jyay without ceasing.’ ” * 

From the depths of his soul, he lamented the alter¬ 
native to which the fierce bigotry of Home was rapidly 
urging the friends of the Reformation. His were the 
weapons of truth, sharpened by the power of prayer 
other weapons he looked upon with suspicion and 
dread, as but little fitted to spread the triumphs of that 
spiritual Reformation which he had struggled to effect. 
With all his manly courage, he shrunk from the sight 
of the approaching conflict. “ If,” said he, “ I could 
live a hundred years, and had not only through the 
grace of God been able to quiet former and present 
factions and disorders, but also all that should arise in 
that space of time, yet I know that our posterity would 
still enjoy no peace; because Satan still lives and 
reigns in the heart of man; I therefore pray only for a 
peaceful departure, and no longer desire a continuance 
in this dreary vale. And ye our children, pray in 
spirit, and search the Scriptures. Preserve the candle¬ 
stick of the Lord, and watch for your enemy, ready 
girded for the fight; for he may come in an hour 
when ye think not, and seek an entrance into your 
habitation, to extinguish your light.” t 

Luther sorrowed deeply in heart over what he had 
no power to prevent; so did his bosom-friend Me- 
lancthon, though he conceded more to the spirit of the 
age than comported with Luther’s determined love of 
truth. And it must be frankly acknowledged that it 
was a sore evil that the battle of truth could not be 
decided without an appeal to the carnal weapons of 

* Pfizer’s “ Life of Luther,’’ &c., published l>y the Society for the 
Promotion of Popular Instruction, p. 187. 

f Ibid, p. 188. 
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human warfare. But when both the Pope and the 
Emperor determined that the Protestants should recant 
their opinions, or be deprived of their liberties, their 
possessions, and their lives, they were compelled to act 
on the defensive, and though the process was painful 
in the extreme, the result was fraught with abundant 
mercy to mankind. 

But Luther was only to look on the political strug¬ 
gles of the Reformation in the far distant perspective. 
He was now fast ripening for glory, and the time of 
his departure was at hand. The severe illness which 
he experienced at Smalkald, in 1537, by which he was 
brought to the very borders of the grave, left him in a 
state of great debility, from which he never perfectly 
recovered. His friends wept and agonized in prayer 
that he might yet be spared a little longer to them. 
They already pictured to themselves the sad conse¬ 
quences of the removal of such a standard-bearer from 
the battle-field of the Reformation ; but He who hears 
the prayers of his suffering people listened to the united 
cry of suppliant thousands, and raised up his servant 
for a season to carry on the work so gloriously begun. 
“ So many prayers and tears,” said he in a letter to his 
wife, “ were poured out to God for my recovery, that 
it pleased him to afford me relief, and I am consider¬ 
ably revived.” 

For a time he entered with fresh vigour into his 
favourite plans ; maintaining, as formerly, an unceasing 
conflict with that system of evil, which he had deter¬ 
mined to resist to the hour of his death. The last nine 
years of his eventful life were spent in endeavouring to 
build up that stately and durable fabric, the founda¬ 
tion of which he had laid with his own hand, when 
there was none to help him but that merciful Being 
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who had given him to the church. Animated with an 
unquenchable love of truth, he entered into an exten¬ 
sive correspondence with all the most influential friends 
of the Reformation, in different parts of Europe, 
exhorting them, with all earnestness, to maintain their 
stedfastness and consistency in the cause of God. He 
made his appeal to the several Princes of Christendom, 
known to be favourable to the interests o£ Protestantism, 
imploring them to remember the great designs of 
Providence, in conferring upon them rank and power, 
and entreating them to employ their influence in dis¬ 
countenancing the tyranny of Rome, and furthering 
the interests of that truth which she had ever sought 
to mutilate and depress. If they were known to halt 
or vacillate, he did not fail to reprove and admonish 
them in the sharp words of Scripture. Many of the 
seats of learning were by him imbued with the spirit of 
the Reformation, which gave a mighty impulse to the 
advancing light of the gospel. He did much to enlist 
provincial assemblies and corporate bodies on the side 
of that great struggle in which he had engaged. He 
wrote commentaries on such portions of Scripture, as 
afforded him opportunity to attack “ the man of sin,” 
in his very strong-holds;—such, for instance, as his 
work on the Epistle to the Galatians, in which he 
identified the legal spirit of the Jewish converts, with 
the destructive doctrine of human merit as taught in 
the Romish church. In short, he lived, laboured, and 
died for the Protestant cause. 

Towards the close of 1545, it became evident to all 
Luther’s friends, that he was rapidly sinking into 
decay, though he had only reached his sixty-second 
year. He was quite aware, also, himself, that the 
powers of nature were yielding fast to the influence of 
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that constitutional malady, under which he had long 
laboured.* In 1544, he wrote to his friend John, 
Elector of Saxony, in the following terms: “ I am well, 
and better than I deserve to be ; and that my head is 
sometimes weak, is no wonder. Old age is with me, 
and he is always infirm and decrepit, weak and sickly. 
The pitcher, after long use, must at last he broken at 
the fountain. .1 have lived long enough, and only wait 
till God shall grant me that blessed hour, when my 
worthless body shall be gathered to my people. I have, 
I am convinced, lived in the best times ; all things now 
appear to be taking a retrograde movement.” * 

In one of his last lectures at Wittemberg, just before 
he quitted public life, he remarked : “ I am weary of 
the world, and the world is weary of me ; it is, there¬ 
fore, easy to part, as the traveller leaves the inn for his 
much-loved home.” 

These symptoms of Luther’s approach to the house 
appointed for all living, spread rapturous joy among 
Romanists of all ranks. So indecent was their zeal to 
get rid of one who had been such a thorn in their side, 
that they more than once propagated reports of his 
death ; and, in one instance, printed a grave account 
of the actual removal of his body by the devil. Luther 
was greatly amused with this absurd piece of popish 
invention, and remarked, that he should by no means 
dislike that their wishes should be fulfilled. 

It was a remarkable circumstance in the history of 
the Reformer, that providential events should conduct 
him to the place of his birth, there to breathe out his 
spirit into the bosom of his Saviour and his God. On 
the 23rd of January, 1546, he left Wittemberg for 

* His affliction was stone. 

t Pfizer’s “Life," &c., p. 187. 
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Eisleben, from which place he was never permitted to 
return, till conducted back to Wittemberg for burial. 
The occasion of this journey, though in some respects 
painful, furnished ample proof of the confidence which 
men were wont to repose in his superior judgment, even 
in the affairs of this life. A dispute had existed for 
many years, among the Dukes of Mansfeld, respect¬ 
ing certain mines and turf-lands ; and as Luther was 
related to them, and greatly respected by all parties 
concerned, it was resolved to invite him to his native 
place, for tile purpose of endeavouring to adjust the 
unhappy misunderstanding. He had promised, in the 
preceding year, to try the effect of his mediation, and 
had written in the following terms : “ Although I have 
much business on my hands, yet I feel that it is neces¬ 
sary to give a few days to this affair, that I may peace¬ 
fully lie down in my grave, after having seen my 
beloved Princes reconciled, and again amicably dis¬ 
posed towards us.”* 

His journey was a perilous one, for the rivers were 
greatly swollen by heavy falls of snow, which had 
begun to thaw. His three sons and Dr. Jonas, a Pro¬ 
testant clergyman of Halle, accompanied him; and 
in crossing one of the rapid currents in a small boat, 
they all narrowly escaped a watery grave. Just as they 
reached the further bank, Luther turned to his clerical 
friend, and in his own playful manner remarked: 
“ Dear Dr. Jonas, would it not have been a great triumph 
to Satan, had you and I, with my children, perished 
in the flood ? ” He was so exhausted with the fatigues 
of his journey, that serious doubts were entertained 
whether he would ever reach the place of his birth ; 
but his cheerfulness never forsook him, and his wit 

* Pfizer’s “ Life,” &c., p. 188. 
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and repartee enlivened every step of his journey to 
the much-loved scenes of his youth. 

As a mark of deference to one who had so distin¬ 
guished himself throughout the civilized world, the 
Dukes of Mansfeld met the Reformer, on the outskirts 
of their territory, with a procession of a hundred and 
thirteen men on horseback, who vied with each other 
in tokens of unbounded respect and confidence. 

His arrival at Eisleben was hailed by multitudes 
with demonstrations of enthusiastic joy ; from morning 
till noon, and from noon till dewy eve, persons of all 
ranks flocked to his lodgings, to catch if it were but 
one glimpse of the venerable father of the Reforma¬ 
tion. Feeble as he was, he could not resist the temp¬ 
tation of proclaiming the message of God’s free grace 
in his native village. He preached four sermons, ad¬ 
ministered the sacrament twice, and ordained two 
Protestant pastors. His private intercourse was much 
sought after, and greatly prized. And never, it is said, 
did he appear to greater advantage. His conversations 
at table were sprightly in the extreme, and his brilliant 
wit made him the universal favourite of the young and 
the intelligent. The parties who spent their evenings 
with him were never permitted to separate, till he had 
borne them on the wing of prayer to the mercy-seat. 
The devotional spirit and energetic language which 
characterized these exercises astonished all who min¬ 
gled in them. On taking leave of his friends, on these 
occasions, he would say with much emphasis: “ Pray 
to God that the cause of his church may prosper, for 
the Council of Trent is vehemently enraged against us.” 
Never were his mental faculties in greater vigour, than 
within a few days of his entrance into the joy of his 
Lord. The letters which he wrote to his wife, while 
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separated from her, never to meet again in this world, 
are not only indications of a fresh and vigorous intellect, 
but of that cheerfulness-and playful innocence of mind, 
which shed peculiar lustre on the social and domestic 
character of Luther. From Halle, on the 25th of 
January, just after his escape from a watery grave, he 
addressed himself in the following humorous manner 
to his beloved wife: “To the deeply-learned Mrs. 
Catherine Luther, my gracious wife, at Wittemberg ; 
Dearest Kate, we are sitting like martyrs, and wish 
again to be with you; but it cannot be arranged in 
eight days, as I thought. Tell Magister Philippus, 
that I wish to correct his sermon, for he has not rightly 
understood why the Lord in his parable has compared 
riches to thorns. Here is the school, where we can 
thoroughly learn what that means, and it grieves me, 
that in every part of the Scriptures they are threatened 
to be burned; and for this reason I have great patience, 
that if possible I may work some good in this place. 
Your sons are still in Mansfeld, and we are most hos¬ 
pitably entertained, and could be very comfortable, 
were it not for the vexatious contention.” 

In reply to a letter from his wife, expressing her 
anxiety on his behalf, and giving full vent to her 
womanly sympathies, he chided her in his own facetious 
manner: “You will,” said he, “ give advice to God, as 
if it were not possible with the Almighty to create ten 
Dr. Luthers if the old one was drowned in the Saale. 
Do not trouble either me or yourself with any more 
anxiety; I have a better protector than you, or all the 
angels, namely, Him who slept with the oxen, and 
hung on the Virgin's breast j but who now sits at the 
right hand of God, the Almighty Father. Therefore, 
peace be with you, Amen. I think all the devils are 
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here assembled together, on my account; the affair is 
so contrary and difficult. The Jews are also here by 
fifty in a house. Pray, pray for us, and help us, that 
we may make a good end of the matterfor in my 
anger to-day, I had almost ordered the chaise to be 
got ready; but the distress in which I should leave my 
native place prevented me. I am now turned lawyer, 
but they had better have left me a theologian; for if 
I come amongst them, as sure as I live, I shall make 
some comparisons, which shall, by the grace of God, 
put down their pride: they behave as if they were 
almighty.” 

In a similar tone he composed the following curious 
epistle: “To the pious, careful, wise Catherine Luther, 

• at Wittemberg, my dear and gracious wife, grace and 
peace in Christ, most pious lady ! We thank you most 
kindly, for your care and concern about us, by which 
you were prevented from taking rest; for since the 
time you have been so anxious about us, a fire has 
nearly consumed us in our lodgings, which reached 
even to my room; and yesterday, without doubt from 
the power your carefulness has over us, a stone nearly 
fell on our head, and broke it as if under a hammer. 
I fear, if you do not cease to be afraid, that the earth 
may devour us, or all the elements combine against us. 
Do you pray, my dearest Kate, and trust that God will 
provide; cast your burden on the Lord, for he careth 
for you. We are, thank God, cheerful and well, only 
our business is vexatious; we desire, if it were his will, 
to leave and return home.” 

There can be little doubt that in Luther’s weak 
and exhausted state, the anxiety connected with his 
unsuccessful mediation with the Dukes of Mansfeld, 
preyed upon his enfeebled frame. His friends per- 
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coived that his daily attendance to the business in 
hand weakened his strength, and irritated his nervous 
system. On the 17 th of February, therefore, they 
prevailed on him to desist from the further prosecution 
of an undertaking, injurious to himself, and in no way 
promising a successful issue. But it was now evident 
to all who saw him, that his race was run, and that his 
days were numbered. He seldom from this day quitted 
his chamber, but spent his time in meditation ami 
prayer, and in conversation with his more intimate 
friends. He remarked to one of them : “ I was horn 
and baptized in Eisleben, and what if I should die 
here!” Once he was heard praying : “ O my heavenly 
Father, though I be taken out of this life, and must 
lay down this frail body, yet I certainly know, that 
I shall live eternally with thee, and that I cannot be 
taken out of thy hands. ‘ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’ Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit; 
thou, O God of truth, hast redeemed me J” 

The differences which had arisen among his friends 
grieved him to the last. “ If,” said he, “ I could only 
reconcile my princes, I would willingly go to my 
Father’s house, be laid in my'coffin, and give my body 
to the worms. Before supper, he felt a violent oppres¬ 
sion at his chest, but when it left him, went down to 
supper, as his spirits were enlivened by company. He 
took some refreshment, and appeared very cheerful; 
but complained after supper of so much pain, that he 
was rubbed with warm cloths. Duke Albrecht came 
and administered some medicine to him. At ten 
o’clock he went to bed, and slept perfectly composed. 
But at one o’clock, he woke Dr. Jonas, saying—“ O 
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merciful God! I feel very ill, my breathing is very 
difficult. Oh, I shall remain in Eisleben.” His sons 
and some other friends, with the Count and Countess 
Albrecht, now surrounded his bed. Dr. Jonas thought 
that a profuse perspiration which broke out upon him, 
would afford him relief; but Luther answered, “ No, 
it is the cold damp of death ; if the pain increase, 
J must die.” * He prayed fervently, and three times 
exclaimed, “ Lord! into thy hands I commit my 
spirit!” 

“ As he became visibly weaker, and spoke only 
occasionally, Dr. Jonas said to him, in an impressive 
manner, ‘ Most reverend father, can you die with firm 
confidence in Christ, and the doctrines you taught ?’ 
Upon which, Luther gave an audible affirmative; but 
remained again silent, and appeared to slumber. He 
now made no answer, when called by name ; drew his 
breath deeply, but quietly ; and with his hands folded 
together, slept in Christ, between two and three o’clock 
on the morning of the 18th of February, 1546, without 
a struggle, convulsion, or any of the usual pains of 
death. 

“ The Elector, to whom the event was immediately 
made known, expressed his undissembled and deep 
sorrow at the loss of his great teacher, whose death, 
he feared, had been hastened by the journey, and the 
anxiety attending the affairs in which he was occupied, 
and wished the Dukes had not perplexed the infirm old 
man with their troublesome disputes. He desired also, 
that the body should be brought to Wittemberg, and 
buried in the castle chapel; which took place, notwith¬ 
standing the wish of Count Mansfeld, that he should 
remain in the place of his birth. The honours which 
were paid to his remains, and the sorrow expressed at 
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his decease, it is not necessary here to relate; but we 
njay notice, that his likeness was taken by two painters 
after his death, and that the Emperor Charles V., who, 
by the breaking out of the Smalcaldic war, entered 
Wittemberg in triumph, in opposition to the desire of 
his attendants, left the tomb of the great Reformer 
undisturbed.”* 

Thus died Martin Luther, in the G$rd year of his 
age, exhausted not so much by the number of his days, 
as by the toils of an existence which had been one 
continued—living sacrifice on the‘altar of truth. He 
left a tenderly attached widow, three sons, and two 
daughters, to weep over a loss which none but God 
could repair. In Saxony, his family continued, for 
many years, to occupy respectable spheres in life, and, 
though not with equal energy and success, to contend 
for those precious truths, for the sake of which he had 
risked all that was dear to him on earth. 

It was a sincere grief to the devoted and high- 
minded Reformer, that his followers called themselves 
by his name. His was not the ambition to stand at the 
head of a sect; but to rescue the truth of God from 
the bondage in which it had been held for ages by a 
superstitious, depraved, and tyrannous hierarchy. 

The history of Luther is one of the most marvellous 
pages on the records of time. When we contrast the 
obscurity of his origin, with the splendour and bril¬ 
liancy of his career, and the lasting and wide-spread 
results which flowed from his magnanimous struggle 
with papal principalities and powers,—we cannot but 
regard him as the chosen agent of that Providence, 
which triumphs over evils the most gigantic by instru¬ 
ments apparently the most weak and contemptible. In 
* Pfizer’s “ Life,” &c., p. 189. 
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Ihe time of her greatest need God gave Luther to the 
Church, and made him the instrument of revealing to 
the gaze of mankind the fearful apostacy of the papal 
communion. Truly he was led by a way that he knew 
not, and in paths that he had not trodden. When he 
uttered his voice against the indulgences of Leo, he had 
no purpose of aiming a blow at the entire system of the 
popedom. But following the dictates of a good 
conscience, in exposing the enormities which every¬ 
where met his observant eye ; fresh light broke in upon 
his path, until at last he discovered a truth which, like 
a ray of light from the excellent glory, revealed the 
chamber of imagery and abominations by which he was 
surrounded. That truth was the doctrine of a sinner’s 
justification by faith, without the works of the law, 
which not only brought peace to his own troubled con¬ 
science, but convinced him that the whole system of 
Popery was based on antiehristian error, and that, if the 
prostrate nations of Christendom were to be saved, its 
huge mass of superstition, idolatry, and tyrannous usurpa¬ 
tion of the rights of conscience, must be paralyzed from 
the heart’s core to the extremities. By the preaching of 
this doctrine, he struck a blow at “ the man of sin,’’ 
from which it was destined never fully to recover ; and 
seeing in it the revelation of the righteousness of God 
in the forgiveness of sin, he determined to cling to it 
with unshaken confidence so long as he should be per¬ 
mitted to address his fellow-creatures on their eternal 
interests. 

His avowed opinions on this vital subject were 
strikingly expressed in the following terms: “ I Martin 
Luther, an unworthy preacher of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, thus profess, and thus believe, that 
this article, viz.,—* that faith alone, without works, can 
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justify before God,’—shall never be overthrown, neither 
by the Emperor, nor by the Turk, nor by the Tartar, 
nor by the Persian, nor by the Pope, with all his Car¬ 
dinals, Bishops, Sacrifices, Monks, Nuns, Kings, 
Princes, Powers of the world ; nor yet by all the devils 
in hell. This article shall stand fast whether they 
will or not. This is the true gospel. Jesus Christ 
redeemed us from our sins, and he only. The most 
firm and certain truth is the voice of Scripture, though 
the world and all the devils rage and roar. If Christ 
alone take away our sins, we cannot do this with our 
works ; and as it is impossible to embrace Christ but 
by faith, it is equally impossible to apprehend him by 
works. If their faith alone must apprehend Christ, 
before works can follow, the conclusion is irrefragable, 
that faith alone apprehends him before and without the 
consideration of works ; and this is our justification and 
deliverance from sin. Then, and not till then, good 
works follow faith, as its necessary and inseparable 
fruit. This is the doctrine I teach ; and this the Holy 
Spirit and church of the faithful have delivered. In 
this will I abide. Amen.” 

It has been the common policy of Roman Catholic 
w’riters to traduce Luther and the other Reformers as 
enemies to good works, because they denied their 
efficacy in the matter of a sinner’s justification. That 
Agricola, known by the name of Master Eisleben, and 
some of his followers, held and published sentiments 
subversive of Christian morality, and calculated to 
lower men’s estimate of the evil of sin, may be reason¬ 
ably inferred from the unhappy specimens of their 
theology which have come down to posterity. Their 
views were substantially those of the Antinomians ;— 
they represented the law as opposed to the gospel, and 
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almost insinuated that its office had ceased under the 
dispensation of mercy by Christ Jesus. The appear¬ 
ance of this modification of error furnished Luther with 
a favourable opportunity for explaining his views on the 
subject of good works, and nobly defending the Protes¬ 
tant doctrine of justification by faith only, from the 
gross aspersions which had been thrown on it by the 
Doctors of Rome. His treatise in answer to Agricola 
appeared, in five parts, under the title of “ Dispu¬ 
tations,” in 1.538 and 1540. Speaking of the Antino- 
mians he says : “ By means of these his instruments, 
Satan rpakes use of the words sin, repentance, and 
Christ; while, in fact, he tramples on Christ, repent¬ 
ance, sin, and the whole Scriptures, as well as on the 
Lord of the Scriptures, God himself. lie thus brings 
forward and establishes the most dangerous security, 
contempt of God, unbridled wantonness, and impene¬ 
trable hardness of heart, even more than Epicurus 
himself.” 

Luther even describes the Antinomian heresy as 
worse than Popery itself. “ They can preach,” said he, 
“ with great unction on the grace of God through 
Christ, on the forgiveness of sins, and on every part 
connected with the article of redemption; but as 
anxiously as Satan himself, do they avoid speaking to 
the.people of sanctification; that is to say, of the new 
life in Christ; for they think we should not alarm and 
grieve the people, but preach always in a consolatory 
strain of grace, and the forgiveness of sins in Christ, 
and by all means avoid insisting on holiness of life. 
What 1 will you be a Christian, and at the same time 
an adulterer, a fornicator, a drunkard, a usurer, proud, 
avaricious, envious, revengeful, and malicious ? But 
thus they preach 1 Are you a sinner ? Only believe. 
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and you are saved. You need not be afraid of the law ; 
Christ has fulfilled all. But our Antinomians do not 
see, that they preach Christ without the Holy Spirit, 
because they suffer the people to remain in their old 
sinful habits, and yet pronounce them saved.” 

Luther was'as stern an assertor of the morality of the 
gospel, as he was of the free justification of sinners by 
the righteousness of faith. He ever held that the faith 
which justifies the ungodly unites to Christ, the living 
vine, and thus becomes the grand instrument of that 
new creation, in which “ old things pass away, and all 
things become new.” In fact, nothing could be more 
inconsistent with truth, than to ^arge the Reformer 
with any thing bordering on indifference to the doctrine 
of good works as the fruit of faith, and the evidence of 
a regenerated, accepted, and justified state. But he 
did reject, with becoming warmth and indignation, the 
doctrine of good works as held by Rome, and excluded 
it from all place in that great and solemn transaction, 
whereby God pronounces the sinner to be just, for the 
sake of the righteousness of his well-beloved and only 
begotten Son, Christ Jesus our Lord. 

It would be no easy task to sum up, in one brief and 
comprehensive view, the character of Luther. The 
period in which he occupied the public stage was a dis¬ 
tinct era in the history of the world. He was one of 
those rare personages who have the power of impressing 
the attributes of their own mental and moral character 
upon the age in which they live. His mighty influence 
was as distinctly felt as was that of any one of all his 
contemporaries; but how great the contrast between this 
intrepid and dauntless assertor of the long-injured truth 
of God, and the princes and ecclesiastical despots 
whom he was raised up to oppose. When the names 
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of Charles V., Leo X., Clement VII., Paul III., 
and all the instigators of the error and oppression which 
issued from the Council of Trent, are consigned to 
oblivion, or remembered only to be associated with the 
righteous condemnation of posterity, the name of Luther 
will be handed down to the most distant ages among 
those honoured men who, in evil times, have borne their 
unflinching testimony to the vital and saving truths of 
the gospel. 

The just encomium pronounced upon Luther by his 
friend Melanethon, as he stood over the mortal remains 
of the father of the Reformation, is worthy of record, 
as falling from the ^ns of one so candid and truthful, 
and who possessed such unrivalled opportunities for 
estimating the real qualities of his departed friend. 

“ How interesting and glorious,” said he, “ would 
be my address, were I to undertake to sound the 
praises which this man has so justly earned, or to give 
a history of his life, which, till his sixty-third year, was 
entirely devoted to the fear of God, faith in his name, 
prayer, with every other Christian grace, and numerous 
other useful studies and pursuits. No immorality or 
other unchristian practices could be traced in his life, 
and not a word which could raise the voice of censure 
against him ; but at all times he faithfully endeavoured 
to promote peace and amity. He never introduced 
personal affairs or foreign objects into the great concern 
of the Reformation, or sought to increase his own 
influence, or that of his party, by intrigue or artifice. 
Wisdom and virtue so pre-eminent and extraordinary, 
cannot be obtained by human power or endeavour, but 
is the gift of God’s free grace; and more especially 
remarkable when united with a temper naturally so 
daring, impetuous, and energetic, as was that of our 
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dear Dr. Martin Luther. IIow deep then must be 
our grief, and how great our loss, when a man of such 
splendid talents, improved by long and constant study 
and experience, possessed of such shining moral and 
Christian virtues, one whom God had raised and chosen 
to build up the church, and who loved us with the 
affection of a parent, God has been pleased to call away 
from our circle and our friendship, and.from the high 
station he held in our community. We are now as 
poor, weak, .unprotected orphans, robbed of our faith¬ 
ful, excellent, and affectionate father.” 

Among the many distinguished men who shared in 
Luther’s friendship, there was no gne to whom he gave 
himself with such unreserved confidence as Melane- 
thon. The genius, the learning, the boundless candour, 
the sincere piety of his beloved Philip, entwined him 
around the heart of the Reformer; while the patience 
with which he bore the eludings of Luther, as he occa¬ 
sionally faltered in his decision against the wiles and 
stratagems of Rome, invested his character with the 
attributes of filial reverence and affection. They both 
served the common cause of the Reformation in their 
different ways,—Luther, by his seraphic zeal and fear¬ 
less courage, and Melancthon by his learning, prudence, 
genius, and meekness in the hour of conflict. 

In the two characters of a preacher and an author, 
Luther deserves to occupy a distinguished place. In 
the pulpit, which he delighted to occupy, he exerted an 
unrivalled power over the minds of his countrymen. 
“ He possessed,” observes one of his biographers, 
“every gift which is necessary for a useful, popular, 
and persuasive minister of the word of life. He pos¬ 
sessed a never-failing fund of original thought, an inex¬ 
haustible luxuriance of diction, a perfect command of 
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powerful and rich language, a fine voice, and an ani¬ 
mated affectionate delivery. At times he preached 
every day, and occasionally twice, both in the church 
and at home; yet his enthusiasm never diminished, 
nor were his resources ever inadequate to his necessi¬ 
ties. His sermons were not specimens of oratory or 
studied elocution, but the voluntary out-pouring of a 
spirit deeply imbued with a living and zealous faith j 
there was little attempt at order or division. Still they 
were never deficient in the power of awakening and 
inspiring the feelings ; they never lost their energy by 
studious attention to appropriate words, or indefinite 
and indeterminate phrases ; sometimes indeed, descend¬ 
ing into the familiar walks .of life, but then again soar¬ 
ing to the heights of faith and love ; powerfully effica¬ 
cious through the eloquence of the heart, and not by 
the power of rhetoric; never searching for the charms 
of novelty, and yet always inviting the attention with 
something new ; ever occupied with the subject, and 
yet never wearying in his cause.”* 

The writings of Luther, which, with few exceptions, 
were devoted to the glorious cause of the Reformation, 
are a stupendous monument to the industry and energy 
of his mind. Independently of his Latin Letters, Jive 
hundred separate works have already been traced to 
him, and it is questionable whether all his anonymous 
productions have yet been fully identified. They have 
been published at Leipsic in twenty-three volumes folio, 
—at Halle, in twenty-four volumes quarto,—and at 
Erlangen, very recently, in upwards of thirty volumes 
octavo. 

To assert that writings so voluminous, composed 
many of them in great haste, and in general devoted to 
* Pfizer's “ Life,” kc., p. J 77. 
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controversy, contain no mixture of human error, would 
be to raise Luther to the rank of an inspired author. 
“ Errors,” observes one of the acutest writers of the 
age, “no doubt, maybe gleaned from Luther’s writings, 
but Truth is the presiding influence there, and error is 
the accident. In the writings of Luther there is con- 
spicuously one tendency ; in the writings of the best of 
the fathers, there are several tendencies.; nor does the 
reader ever well know whither he is going, or on what 
shoal he shall at last be stranded : there is* a want of 
determining force ; there is a want of fulcrum ; there 
is the want of a sovereign principle.”* 

With the exception of his German Bible, the 
writings of Luther were not the result of long and 
tedious research, but, as has been well said by one of his 
biographers, “the involuntary overflowing stream of 
his thoughts and judgment. He had, it is true, laid a 
good ground-work, by former study on various subjects ; 
he was a good classical scholar, and well read in church- 
history, and versed in natural and moral philosophy : 
he had also a great knowledge of the world, clear rea¬ 
soning powers, and unwearying perseverance; so that 
his pen flew with rapidity and ease, in the production 
of those energetic writings, by which his friends were 
warned, instructed, and supported, and by which his 
opponents and enemies were terrified and over¬ 
whelmed.” f 

The writings of Luther, and more particularly his 
translation of the sacred Scriptures, introduced a new 
era in the history of the German language. Prior to 

* Isaac Taylor’s “Introductory Essay” to Pfizer’s Life of Luther, 

p. XXV. 

I Pfizer’s " Life,” &c., p. 179. 
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the times of the Reformer, the theology and general 
literature of Germany had been given to the public 
through a Latin medium; but so fluently and ener¬ 
getically did Luther express himself on all subjects in 
the vernacular language of his own country, that other 
scholars and theologians followed his example, until 
the German tongue became proverbial for its immense 
stores both of sacred and profane literature. Luther 
unquestionably greatly improved and enriched the lan¬ 
guage of liis country ; and, by employing it as the 
medium of his controversial writings, found access for 
the grand doctrines of the Reformation to the German 
mind. 

His German Bible and his devotional hymns will 
live long after his eontroversional writings have ceased 
to exert an influence. It was an heroic enterprise in 
letters to commence a new translation of the Scriptures, 
while exiled, and almost imprisoned, in the castle of 
Wartberg. But who can question the guidance of 
heaven vouchsafed to him in this undertaking ? At a 
subsequent period, when engaged with others in com¬ 
pleting his translation of the Old Testament, he wrote 
to a friend in the following terms, expressive equally 
of a sense of difficulty and responsibility : “ We are 
now labouring to bring out the prophets in the German 
language; hut, God help us, what a troublesome and 
difficult matter it is to bring the Hebrew harmonies 
into the barbarous German, as though a nightingale 
were obliged to exchange her melodious strain, for 
the monotonous and disgusting note of the cuckoo.” 
The hymns which Luther published, some translated 
from the Latin, and some composed by himself, are 
among the most deeply interesting manuals of devotional 
psalmody extant in any language. It is to be regretted, 
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indeed, that they are so little known among Christians 
iq Great Britain. 

Amidst innumerable counterbalancing virtues, it 
may readily be admitted that Luther had his charac¬ 
teristic defects and infirmities. He possessed much of 
that impetuosity which frequently stands connected 
with original genius, and which led him, in many of 
his controversities, to express himself jn terms both 
harsh and uncourteous. But “ his words were the 
effusions of his heart, and why should we be offended, 
because this heart has proved not inaccessible to the 
common weaknesses of humanity, particularly when 
the object for which he strove, and the sincere ardour 
of his convictions, cast a mantle over feelings, which 
w'ere in themselves censurable. Doubtless his unmea¬ 
sured language must exceedingly perplex those who 
wish ever to hold him up in the light of a saint; but 
how entirely such pretensions are at variance with 
Luther’s own conscious feelings, need scarcely be re¬ 
marked.* 

But his greatest defect was his intolerance of those 
who carried the principles of the Reformation, in cer¬ 
tain particulars, further than himself. It is deeply to 
be deplored that he treated the Swiss Reformers, and 
those in his own country who adhered to their views of 
the Lord’s supper, with an asperity and haughtiness 
which nothing but marked heresy could have justified. 
And it must be confessed, with all his insight into the 
meaning of God’s holy word, that he retained to his 
dying hour a portion of the Roman Catholic leaven in 
reference to the doctrine of the real presence. It 
would require more than an angel’s penetration to 
show wherein consubstantiation differs vitally from 
* Pfizer’s “ Life," &c. p. 94. 
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tramubstnntiation, since both equally involve the doc¬ 
trine of an unattested miracle, and are therefore to fye 
rejected by all those who would not countenance the 
opus operatum of sacraments—one of the main pillars 
on which Popery itself rests, and every other system 
which seeks unduly to magnify the offices of the 
church. 

But Luther was human, and therefore imperfect. 
And who would wish to diminish aught from his fair 
fame on account of certain conclusions honestly reached 
by him, in which no vital doctrine of Christianity 
was sacrificed at the shrine of human reason. The 
more we contemplate the events which compose the 
history of this wonderful man, the more we are con¬ 
strained to regard him as the chosen agent of Omnipo¬ 
tence—an instrument, active and devoted indeed, but 
still only an instrument, in the hand of that almighty 
and gracious Being who raised him up to deliver his 
church, and caused events of various and conflicting 
character to combine in the accomplishment of one 
great and merciful design. 

“ The Lutheran Reformation,” observes Mr. Taylor, 
“ with its wondrous changes, was not Luther’s refor¬ 
mation ; it was not the impatience of the human mind 
to rid itself of an intolerable thraldom ; it was not the 
machination of princes and nobles to snatch for them¬ 
selves the goods of the church; it was not a natural 
product of the revival of learning; it was not the work 
of the press :—it was the proclamation anew of Hea¬ 
ven’s own Truth, breaking the slumbers of conscience, 
reanimating palsied hope in the human soul, and setting 
forth the Son of God, crucified, yet risen for our justi¬ 
fication ;—the Lamb of God, and He alone, our pro¬ 
pitiation ; Christ, and He alone, our Intercessor with 
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the Father ; Christ, and He alope, the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls j the King, the Judge, the Head of 
the church. 

“ The Reformation was, to the nations who received 
it, as the morning after the night, and as the spring 
after the winter, because * God's salvation ’ then came 
forth again in place of the salvation which men had 
devised for themselves; because the * righteousness of 
God through faith,’ shone out anew, dispelling the 
mists of man’s folly in fondly thinking that he may 
win heaven by his deservings. During the winter, as 
during the summer, the sun is to be seen traversing 
the southern heavens; and there are January days in 
which he shines with as clear an effulgence upon 
sparkling frosts, as he does in August upon golden 
harvests. But his slanting beams do us little good : 
the icicles melt just where he shines, but there is no 
genial warmth diffused in the atmosphere. In the 
winter months the sun holds his course too near upon 
the border of terrestrial objects, and he is as one among 
them. High in the heavens, and alone, is his place 
of power! 

“ Scarcely a page in the theological writings of the 
long wintry times of the church can be opened, in 
which the Saviour of the world does not appear ; but 
he so appears there as not to quicken the soul. Pen¬ 
ances come between the troubled conscience and his 
atoning merits; the Virgin and the saints stand crowd¬ 
ing in front of the throne where he sits, as the media¬ 
tor between God and man. The'priest frowns upon 
the love that would bring the sinner to the Saviour’s 
feet, and the troubled spirit finds no consolation—it has 
been wounded, but it is not healed. 

“ Nothing can be more frigid, nothing more delu- 
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sive in fact, than a style of speaking of the Reformation 
which has become common, as if it were chiefly to be 
considered a generous assertion of the natural rights 
of man—a throwing off the trammels of ignorance and 
despotism—a ridding the nations of the tyranny of 
Rome—a return to reason—a setting out anew upon 
the path of intellectual and rational improvement. It 
was all this, but it was infinitely more; and unless it 
had been so, it must have failed to secure even these 
real, but secondary benefits.”* 

The mighty revolution effected in Germany by the 
Lutheran Reformation was an occurrence in the his¬ 
tory of mind, to be accounted for in no way satisfac¬ 
torily but by admitting the special interposition of the 
great Lord of all. At his bidding, the monk of Wit- 
temberg gave utterance to the long silenced oracle of 
truth, and, in a few short years of zealous and devoted 
testimony, the might and glory of Rome were laid low 
in the dust, in that very country where she had for ages 
maintained her loftiest sway. Luther spake with the 
commanding energy of a messenger sent from heaven, 
and speedily the traditions of men were supplanted by 
the word of the living God—sermons in the vernacular 
tongue were substituted for Latin masses—the imagined 
infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was treated as a thing 
of naught — monasteries and religious houses were 
dissolved, and their revenues appropriated to better 
purposes—monks and nuns renounced their vows of 
celibacy, and entered into married life—the invocation 
of saints and the worship of the Virgin were laid 
aside as blasphemous and profane—the seven sacra¬ 
ments which Rome had set up were abandoned for the 

* Mr. Isaac Taylor's “ Introductory Essay,” &c., to Pfizer’s “ Life 
of Luther,” &c. p. xxv. 
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two divine institutions of the New Testament—the 
people were' every where instructed, by a laborious 
ministry, in the knowledge of the divine word—and 
the doctrine of grace, as opposed to that of human 
merit, resounded with life-giving energy from hundreds 
of pulpits, where nothing had been heard before but 
senseless harangues on the virtues of penance, or the 
efficacy of the Pope’s indulgences. “.The notion,” 
observes Dr. Barth, “ of justification from sin by our 
own works or deservings, was the palladium of the 
Romish church, the very life of all her abuses, and of 
her deep apostacy. No spiritual change of mind and 
renewal of heart were required by her, but only exter¬ 
nal works and sacrifices. The evangelical church, on 
the contrary, as set up by the Reformers, requires the 
righteousness of faith, consequently, a renovation of the 
heart, which man cannot effect, but only God. There¬ 
fore, she directs men immediately to God himself, who 
has come nigh to us in Christ, and suffers them not 
to seek their peace and happiness abroad, but in their 
own hearts, where God is willing to plant and prosper 
his own work. This was the doctrine of the apostles 
themselves, from which the Roman Catholic church 
has fallen away.” * 

We have thus traced the outline of the German 
Reformation, from its earliest dawn, in 1517, when 
Luther entered into conflict with Tetzel, down to the 
celebrated treaty of Passau, in 1552, when the Protes¬ 
tant Princes claimed and secured for themselves and 
their subjects the liberty of serving God according to the 
religious standards agreed on at Augsburg and Smal- 
kald. The rapid glance we have taken of this eventful 
period of human history has shown us by what a 

* General History briefly sketched,” &c., p. 342. Tract Society. 
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wonderful train of providential events the great Lord 
of all gave success to the dauntless enterprise of ,a 
single master-spirit. It has been well said, by a recent 
author, that “ the form of the Monk of Wittemberg 
shines brilliantly forth from the receding gloom of the 
middle ages, and towers far above the most renowned 
sovereigns, statesmen, and divines, that were either his 
antagonists or.his disciples.” 

But Luther was the appointed agent of Heaven, to 
bring back the captivity of more than a thousand 
years ; and He who raised him up, and put it into his 
heart to proclaim deliverance to the nations, crowned 
his labours with success, and prospered his way. He 
struck a chord which- vibrated, and still vibrates, 
through the civilized world. He blew a blast of terror 
which shook every stronghold of papal principalities 
and powers;—another such blast, and the mystic 
“ beast ” must fall like Dagon before the ark of the 
living God. He brought forth from its prison-house 
the sharp two-edged sword of the divine word ; and, 
from his times to the present, this ethereal weapon has 
been employed with mighty effect in all the countries 
of the Reformation. 

The character of Luther stands out with command¬ 
ing prominence upon the page of the Church’s history. 
Catholic writers, with one or two honourable excep¬ 
tions, have painted him with all the malignant passions 
of a demon; while too partial Protestants, on the 
other hand, have invested him with attributes more 
than human ; but between these two extremes there is 
a middle path of truth and candour, which would 
neither extenuate his errors, nor draw a veil over 
virtues which rendered him the most illustrious cha¬ 
racter in the age in which he flourished. He resorted 
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at times, to a style of language in combating the 
enemies of truth, too little imbued with the spirit of 
that religion which he sought to promote. He wa9 
obstinate, too, in his adherence to opinions which he 
had once adopted, as was too manifest in his contests 
with the Swiss Reformers on the subject of the Eucha¬ 
rist. But with all his infirmities, some of which were 
fostered by the rude spirit of the age,-he was a man 
whose tear of God, and whose matchless moral courage 
raised him superior to all petty rules of conduct, and 
made him as fearless in the hour of danger, as when he 
sat retired in his cell, sharpening the weapons of truth 
for the coming onset. He quailed not before the pot- 
sherds of earth, because he felt himself the servant of 
the God of heaven ; and whether he stood before the 
casuists of Rome, the Diet of Worms, or the august 
tribunal of the mightiest Despot of the sixteenth century, 
he was calm and erect in the majesty of truth, and 
knew no dread but that of offending the God whom he 
served. His zeal and industry, in carrying out the 
great work of Reformation, have scarcely any parallel 
in the annals of mortal enterprise. It is difficult to 
conceive how any single individual could have effected 
so much, in the brief period of twenty-nine years. 

But Luther’s heart was as tender and forgiving, as 
his resentments were keen and withering. When the 
wretched Tetzel was forsaken by all who had encour¬ 
aged him in the hour of prosperity, and was struggling 
with the combined agonies of despair and death, 
Luther hastened to his deserted sick-chamber, and 
tendered those sympathies which none but a great and 
good mind would have poured into the bosom of a fallen 
and bitter foe. Upon the whole, in reviewing the 
marvellous career of Luther, we cannot help agreeing 
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with a writer who has said : “ It was a great miracle 
that a poor friar should be able to stand against the 
Pope; it was a greater miracle he should prevail ; and 
the greatest miracle of all, that he should die in peace, 
when surrounded by so many enemies.” 
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THE COUNTRIES OF THE REFORMATION-SWITZERLAND. 


Its state prior to the Reformation—The sale of Indulgences the proximate cause of its first 
rise—Mendacious conduct of Samson—Spirit of Zuingle stirred—His early acquaintance 
with divine truth—Preceded Luther in the avowal of Reformation principles—Preaches 
against indulgences and other errors of the church—Samson compelled to retire from Swit¬ 
zerland—Alarm created in Rome by the ministry and labours of Zuingle—Bishop of Con¬ 
stance commissioned to stay the progress of the Reformation—Privileges obtained for the 
Protestants to possess and use the Scriptures—Romanists converted by what they heard at 
the council of Constance—Great contempt shown by the people for popish relics—Catholic 
cantons much enraged at the state of affairs—2000 Protestants In Switzerland in 1519— 
Cantons where the Reformation was planted—Conference at Baden between Catholics and 
Protestants—Zuingle and his friends formally excommunicated—Two Catholic cantons 
enter into league against the Protestants—Persecutions ensued—Treaty of Cappel—Dispute 
between Luther and Zuingle—Catholics in the meantime band together to extirpate Protes¬ 
tantism-Bloody encounter at Cappel—Death of Zuingle—Indignities offered to his dead 
body by the Romanists—Mournful feelings of the Reformers—(Ecolampadius dies of grief— 
Popery again in the ascendant—Bullinger raised up to aid the cause of the Reformation—The 
glorious work advanced—The men who rendered most distinguished service in carrying on 
the great work—Present state of Switzerland—Remarks on the defective views of the 
Reformers. 


In marking the great and manifold blessings which 
have accrued to mankind from the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation, it will doubtless be edifying to trace the stream 
of recovered truth, as it winds its fertilizing current 
through the nations of Europe. The sketch must of 
necessity he rapid; but it will illustrate, as in the case 
of Germany, how mighty is the divine word, when 
opposed to the error and folly of man. The sketch 
must naturally begin with Switzerland. 
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In this picturesque land of mountain and lake—of 
heroes and warlike deeds—of industrious peasants and 
happy firesides—the Reformation, fought some of its 
most glorious and successful battles. Like the other 
countries of Europe, prior to the Reformation, Swit¬ 
zerland was shrouded in the night of papal darkness. 
The very simplicity of its inhabitants, scattered and 
isolated as they were by deep vallies and inaccessible 
mountains, made them the easy prey of those mendicant 
and other friars, who overspread the face of Europe at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, and who 
well knew how to practise upon the credulity of a 
deluded and superstitious age. Both the clergy and 
the people were alike ignorant and immoral; the Bible 
was an unknown book; and though the Swiss were 
brave in arms, they were wholly abandoned to the 
tyranny and idolatry of Rome. 

It is a fact worthy of record, that, as in Germany, 
so likewise in Switzerland, the unblushing effrontery 
of Romanism was the proximate cause of its humilia¬ 
tion and downfall. As a Dominican friar, by his 
shameless traffic in indulgences, had roused the spirit 
of the Saxon Reformer; so a Franciscan friar, pur¬ 
suing the same wicked commerce in Switzerland, waked 
up the slumbering indignation of the immortal Zuingle. 
The name of the unhappy friar was Samson ; and if 
Tetzel had made himself vile, by his frontless men¬ 
dacity, Samson had made himself yet more vile. The 
ignorant and deluded peasants flocked around the new 
messenger of peace to agonized consciences; they 
listened to his astounding doctrines, and believed; 
they laid their scanty earnings at the feet of the wily 
impostor; and vied with each other as to which of 
them should first grasp the proffered indulgence. 
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Samson knew how poor these peasants were} and 
apprehending the scantiness of the harvest to be reaped, 
he suddenly turned from them to the rich citizens and 
merchants, from whom he demanded terms correspon¬ 
dent to their greater wealth and rank. When he had 
thus negociated for aristocratic delinquencies, he turned 
again to the peasant hordes, and took whatever- price 
for his commodity they could afford to give him. 

A noble and emancipated spirit looked on with 
unutterable emotions on this demoralizing expedient 
of an infatuated age. It was the spirit of Ulric Zuin- 
gle, “a canon of Zurich,* whose extensive learning 
and uncommon sagacity were accompanied with the 
most heroic intrepidity and resolution.”! “ No man,” 
said he, “has power to remit sins,—except Christ 
alone, who is very God and very man in one. Go, 
if thou wilt, and buy indulgences. But be assured 
thou art in no way absolved. They who sell the 
remission of sins for money, are the companions of 
Simon the Magician, the friends of Balaam, the ambas¬ 
sadors of Satan.” 

This truly great man had, from his youthful years, 
been shocked at many of the Romish superstitions, 
and, as early as the year 1510, had begun to expound 
the Scriptures to the people, and to censure, though 
with much prudence and moderation, the errors and 
abuses of an apostate church. At a period when 
Luther had rejected but few of the corruptions of 
Romanism, Zuingle had formed to himself a general 
plan for the emancipation of a community groaning 
beneath the weight of a huge system of error and 

* Zuingle was first a curate at Glaris, and then at Einsidlen, be¬ 
fore his removal to Zurich. 

f Mosheim’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” &e. Vol. ii. ]>• 4e. 
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debasing superstition. “ Luther proceeded very slowly 
to that exemption from the prejudices of education, 
which Zuingle, by the force of an adventurous genius, 
and an uncommon degree of knowledge and penetra¬ 
tion, got rid of”* Before the name of Luther was even 
known in Switzerland, Zuingle had laid open the 
volume of Inspiration to the people, and' had called in 
question the supremacy of the Pope; but, like the 
Saxon Reformer, he w$s roused into intrepid action 
against the Papal church, by the new traffic in indul¬ 
gences. He saw that this last device of Popery was 
opposed to the whole spirit of Revelation, that it was 
an open insult to the merits of the Redeemer, and that 
it was utterly ruinous to the souls of men. He deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to give it no quarter. Ilis pulpit at 
Zurich was devoted to its open condemnation ; and so 
successful w r ere his exposures of it, that Samson deemed 
it prudent not only to withdraw from that city, but to 
retire from Switzerland altogether. “ This was the first 
remarkable event that prepared the way for the Refor¬ 
mation among the Helvetic cantons. In process of 
time, Zuingle pursued with steadiness and resolution 
the design that he had begun with much courage and 
sucecss.”t 

In contemplating these facts, we cannot but be 
struck with, the justice of Mr. D’Aubigne’s remarks, in 
reference to the Swiss Reformation. “ Germany,” he 
observes, “did not communicate the light of truth to 
Switzerland,—Switzerland to France,—France to Eng¬ 
land : all these lands received it from God ; just as no 
one region transmits light to another, but the same orb 
of splendour dispenses it direct to the earth. Raised 

* Dr. Maclaine’s Note, on Moshehn, Vol. iv. p. 48. 

t Mosheims '‘Ecclesiastical History,” &c. Vol. iv. p. 49. 
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far above men, Christ, the Day-Star from on high, was 
at the period of the Reformation, as at the first intro¬ 
duction of the Gospel, the divine source whence came 
the life of the world. One and the same doctrine sud¬ 
denly established itself, in the sixteenth century, at the 
domestic hearths and in the places of worship, of 
nations the most distant and dissimilar. It was because 
the same Spirit was everywhere present* producing the 
same faith. # 

“ The Reformation in Germany and that in Swit¬ 
zerland, demonstate this truth. Zuingle did not com¬ 
municate with Luther. Doubtless there was a bond 
of union between both these men ; but we must seek 
it above this earth. He who gave the truth from 
heaven to Luther, gave it to Zuingle. Their com¬ 
munion was in God. ‘ I began,’ said Zuingle, ‘ to 
preach the Gospel in the year of grace, 1516—that is, 
at a time when the name of Luther had never been 
heard among these countries. It was not from Luther 
that I learned the doctrine of Christ,—it was from 
God’s word. If Luther preached Christ, he does as I 
do: that is all.’”* 

The fruits of Zuingle’s labours were such as speedily 
to alarm the emissaries of Rome •, who urged the 
Bishop of Constance to put a stop to proceedings, 
which would prove as mischievous as the efforts of 
Luther in a neighbouring country. A council was 
accordingly held for that purpose; but the enemies of 
Zuingle, knowing the light which had fallen on, the 
minds of the people, dared not to touch upon the topics 
between Rome and the Reformers. At last, however, 
the idolatrous homage paid to the Virgin became the 
topic of discussion, and Zuingle so completely refuted 
* D’Aubignes “Great Reformation," &c. Vol. ii. p. 347. 
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the sinful practices of the Romanists in this matter, 
from the word of God, that a decree was passed by tlje 
council, allowing him full liberty to preach the gospel 
as he had done, and granting to the Pastors of Zurich, 
authority to make the Scriptures the sole basis of their 
instructions to the people of their charge. 

Not a few Romanists were converted at this Council, 
by the powerful reasonings of Zuingle, and gave in 
their adherence to tl^p cause of the Reformation. 
The light of truth spread with amazing rapidity ; the 
civil authorities favoured the progress of the Reform¬ 
ation ; and did much to protect Zuingle and his 
followers from the fury of his perseeuters. “ So 
mightily grew the word of God,” that the people, of 
their own accord, tore down the crucifix which stood on 
the gate of Zurich, and destroyed other monuments of 
papal idolatry. This led to a conference upon the 
indignities thus committed upon the symbols of the 
Church ; at which the use of images and the doctrine 
of the mass were fully discussed; and although the 
Bishop of Constance defended with much zeal the 
practices of Rome, the reply of Zuingle was so convinc¬ 
ing to the assembly; that the mass and image worship 
in all its forms were abolished by law. This took 
place in 1524. Pictures and statues were removed 
from the churches, and the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper was administered in its primitive simplicity, as 
the hallowed memorial of the death of Christ. 

The Cantons which remained under the dominion of 

*r 

the Papacy, were enraged beyond expression at these 
proceedings; and persecuted with unrelenting fury any 
Protestants who sprung up within their immediate 
jurisdiction. Some were even put to death, after hav¬ 
ing been immured in dungeons, and tortured by name- 
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less cruelties. Meanwhile, the truth of God prevailed ; 
one Canton after another renounced the papal faith •, 
the convents were deserted, or changed into hospitals ; 
the mendicant orders were generally suppressed ; and 
an Institution was established for conducting the studies 
of the rising youth of the country upon principles imme¬ 
diately based on the word of God. As early even as 
1519, more than two thousand converts tathe Reforma- 
tion were ranked among the followers of Zuingle; and 
they continued to multiply with amazing rapidity. 

The reformed doctrine was now firmly rooted in the 
Cantons of Basil, Bern, Appenzel, St. Gall, and Schaff- 
hausen; and the Itomish Cantons began to tremble 
lest the leaven they so much dreaded should insinuate 
itself into the whole mass of Society. They set them¬ 
selves, therefore, to devise measures for guarding the 
menaced interests of the church. A conference was 
proposed to be held at Baden between the two contend¬ 
ing parties. Zuingle, with the other Reformers, was 
invited to attend the conference ; but his friends, fear¬ 
ing for his personal safety, interposed their firm veto ; 
and prevented his compliance. They reminded him of 
the fate of Huss and Jerome, at Constance •, and suf¬ 
fered not a life so precious to be put in jeopardy by an 
enterprise which promised but slender benefit to the 
Reformation. Others, however, of the Reformers, less 
obnoxious to the papal party, attended the conference, 
among whom was GScolampadius, who acted a noble 
and conspicuous part in defending the pure doctrines of 
the word of God against the sophistry and the tra¬ 
ditions of Rome. 

The result of the conference was, that Zuingle and 
his friends were formally excommunicated, and that his 
writings were ordered to be burnt. Five Catholic 
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Cantons entered into a solemn league, by oath, to 
defend Rome, and suppress the cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion. They formed a treaty with Ferdinand, the 
brother of Charles V., for upholding the ancient 
worship ; some of the Protestant pastors became victims 
of their cruel hate; and all things portended the 
approach of a season of war and bloodshed. 

The mournful catastrophe was averted for a brief 
period by the treaty of Cappel, which afforded a tem¬ 
porary respite to the friends of the Reformation, and 
dissolved the league between the Romanists and Ferdi¬ 
nand. Meanwhile, the Cantons of Zurich and Bern 
refused to hold any kind of intercourse with the five 
Catholic cantons ;* and formed the purpose, perhaps 
unwisely, of cutting them off from the usual supply of 
provisions ;—a measure which greatly exasperated them, 
and was the proximate cause of the bloody contests 
which followed. 

While this unhappy state of things existed, and while 
Rome was watching her opportunity to strike a fatal 
blow at the Protestant Cantons, it is deeply to be 
deplored, that a dispute, already referred to in the 
sketch of the German Reformation, took place between 
Luther and Zuingle, on the subject of the Eucharist. 
The Saxon Reformer was less enlightened on this ordi¬ 
nance of the gospel than the Helvetic; and evinced 
a temper of mind unworthy of himself, in contending 
with his more primitive antagonist. Rome, ever on the 
alert, knew full well how to turn to account this mis¬ 
understanding between the great champions of the 
Reformation ; and while they were attempting to adjust 
their differences, the Catholic cantons, in the absence of 
Zuingle, were arming themselves for a general crusade 
* Lucent, Uri, Scbwiz, I'nderwald, and Zn^'. 
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in defence of the See of Rome ; and before Luther and 
Zuingle had terminated their polemic contest, war was 
declared against the Protestant Cantons. 

Taken by surprise, the friends of the Reformation, 
a little band met at Cappel, where they were speedily 
reinforced by a considerable body of men from Zurich, 
with Zuingle at their head. The combat was fierce as 
it was unequal; the friends of the Reformation were 
vanquished, and Zuingle fell in battle. Rome exulted 
with indecent triumph, at her temporary success. The 
body of Zuingle, having been found among the slain, 
was treated with brutal indignity, and then consumed 
to ashes in the presence of his weeping and agonized 
friends. 

The news of the Reformer’s death was an event so 
overwhelming, to the friends of the Protestant cause, 
that his bosom-companion CEcolampadius, it is said, died 
of a broken heart, exclaiming with his last breath, “ I 
shall soon be with Christ my Lord.” But Zuingle 
fell like a Christian; for as he received his mortal 
wound, and lay struggling on the ground in the 
agonies of dissolution, he said, in a firm tone, “ They 
can kill the body, but they cannot kill the soul.” 

This sad event, which filled all Protestant Switzer¬ 
land “with lamentation, mourning, and woe,” took 
place in the year 1531. For a time, Popery was again 
in the ascendant, and threatened to recover its lost 
dominion ; but other noble spirits arose after the death 
of Zuingle, imbued with a measure of his wisdom and 
courage, who stood in the breach against Rome; 
amongst whom Henry Bullinger, his successor in office 
at Zurich, deserves an honourable record. He had 
shaken off the trammels of Rome by a slow and tardy 
process; but at last he placed his foot firmly on the 
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rock of divine truth, and so successfully did he carry 
out the plans of Zuingle, that he acquired the title pf 
* the second Reformerand, for the lengthened period 
of forty years, maintained his post at Zurich as an able 
and faithful expounder of the word of God. In six 
years after the death of Zuingle and (Ecolampadius, 
the Reformation was not only firmly established in the 
Cantons wher§ it had originally sprung up, but ex¬ 
tended its triumphs in many other directions, where, 
during the life of Zuingle, a hearing could not be 
obtained for the preaching of the apostolic doctrine. 
The great Lord of all took charge of his own vineyard, 
tranquillity was at last restored, and though several 
Cantons remained under the Papal yoke, or adopted a 
neutral course, the Reformed faith ultimately triumphed 
where Zuingle and his honoured companions had scat¬ 
tered the seed of God’s incorruptible word. 

Among the men who did noble service to the cause 
of the Reformation in Switzerland, the names of Wit- 
tembach, Zuingle, Capito, Heller, CEcolampadius, 
Oswald Myconius, Leo Jud, Farel, and Calvin, de¬ 
serve to occupy an honourable place in the records of 
the church. They bore a faithful testimony to the long 
neglected truth of God, and realized a measure of suc¬ 
cess, by God’s blessing, which will be the wonder of all 
generations. 

To the present day, Switzerland is partly Protestant 
and partly Roman Catholic; and no one who visits this 
romantic country can fail, as he passes along the public 
roads, and enters the towns and villages of the several 
Cantons, to trace Protestantism, by the fruits of its 
industry, the decency and comfort of its professors, and 
the general order, decorum, and good behaviour of 
those who rank within its pale, as contrasted with the 
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opposite qualities which disfigure most of the Catholic 
Cantons. 

It were an interesting task to endeavour to estimate 
the real character of the great Helvetic Reformer. 
Like the best men of his age, he had no just views of 
the genuine principles of religious liberty. His notions 
of the office of the civil magistrate, in things pertain¬ 
ing to religion, were such as not only, to enslave the 
church herself, but also to make her the instrument of 
enslaving others. According to him, the state, while 
it presided in things civil, was also the executive of the 
church, ready to enforce her mandates, at whatever risk, 
to the lives or property of mankind. Like all those 
who have held this view of civil government, he 
claimed liberty for his own party, but denied it to all 
others; hence the harsh measures which he resorted 
to against the Baptists, upon pretence of their enthu¬ 
siasm ; and hence, also, his too frequent appeal to those 
carnal weapons in defence of truth, which have no con¬ 
nection with the correction of men’s judgments, or with 
the progress of human virtue and happiness. 

But the age of true liberty of conscience had not 
yet dawned; and Protestantism itself, if less blood¬ 
thirsty than Rome, had not abandoned the lessons of 
force which ages of tyranny had wrought into the tex¬ 
ture of the human mind. With all his faults, however, 
Zuingle was a bright and shining light. In solid 
learning, he more than equalled Luther. His views 
of Christian doctrine were drawn immediately from the 
pure fountain of truth. His notions of the Lord’s sup¬ 
per were simple, edifying, and scriptural, and his spirit 
was as winning and gentle, as his courage was daunt¬ 
less and intrepid in the hour of conflict and danger. 
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THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
PENETUATED.-GENEVA. 


Geneva the early theatre of the Reformation—Farel and Viret—Violence of the Duke of Savoy— 
Hi* tyranny overcome, and liberty achieved—Citizens of Geneva express their joy for their 
newly acquired freedom by destroying the symbols of papal idolatry.—Equal liberty of Catho 
lies and Protestants established—Excesses of the Protestants in their hour of victory—Arrival 
of John Calvin—Becomes one of the Protestant Pastors, in 1536—Brief history of this great 
man—His Institutes—Difficulties which he encountered in settling the Reformation upon a 
solid basis—Compelled to retire for a time from Geneva—Recalled by the citizens in 1541— 
The state of the University—Calvin's great influence in it—His theology—His imperfect 
knowledge of liberty of conscience, as evinced in the case of Servetus—His death. 


This far-famed city, situated amidst all that is pictu¬ 
resque and beautiful in nature, and whose annals connect 
it with some of the most splendid events of the 
sixteenth century, became the early theatre of the 
Reformation. Two illustrious Frenchmen, Farel and 
Viret, first proclaimed within its walls those heavenly 
doctrines which Rome had forsaken. The violence of 
the Duke of Savoy, under whose dominion Geneva had 
ranked, led to that struggle for liberty, which divine 
Providence was pleased to crown with success. Lu- 
santie and the other towns on the Lake Leman, by a 
skilful effort of the Swiss Reformers, had been brought 
under the control of Bern ; which led to the introduc¬ 
tion of the gospel into all the surrounding districts. 
Geneva, rescued from her former bondage, began to 
exult in a liberty which mere political freedom could 
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never have conferred. Regarding Rome as her chief 
qppressor, she celebrated her newly acquired freedom 
by destroying the Papal relics, and other symbols 
of her former captivity. Farel and his bold-hearted 
associates, now proclaimed in all the churches, the 
life-giving doctrines of the Reformation, to thousands 
of listening and penetrated worshippers ; and so rapidly 
did light spring up in the minds of the citizens, that, 
in 1535, five years only after the Reformers had begun 
their ministry, equal liberty.of conscience, for Catholics 
and Protestants, was solemny ratified. At first, indeed, 
soon after their arrival, Farel and Viret were driven 
from the city, as they had been from their native 
country, by reason of their honest denouncements of the 
Romish superstitions. But the seed of truth which 
had been sown by them, amidst many tears and prayers, 
remained in the soil; and, in 1534, when liberty of 
conscience began to lift up its head, they were recalled 
by the principal citizens of Geneva, who had, by this 
time, renounced the authority of their Catholic Bishop, 
and, with it, their professed subjection to the see of 
Rome. They took possession of the grand Cathedral, 
where, after stripping it of its papal monuments, Farel 
was invited to make known the precious truths of the 
gospel to listening multitudes. How far this act, on 
the part of the Reformers, was consistent with the 
liberty of conscience just proclaimed, it is difficult to 
determine. The best apology for the seizure by Pro¬ 
testants, of the Popish Cathedral, was the fact, that the 
mass of the citizens were disposed to favour the doc¬ 
trines of the Reformation. 

At this precise j uficture, when the old superstition 
was in a great measure abandoned, but when compara¬ 
tively little was definitely settled as to the future mea- 

r 
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Bures to be adopted, the justly celebrated John Calvin 
arrived at Geneva, on his way from France to Stra e s- 
burg. Farel, who had begun to feel the weight of 
responsibility devolving on him in the settlement of the 
new church at Geneva, interposed an earnest veto 
against his renowned countryman’s further progress in 
his journey. He knew well the genius, the sterling 
worth, the lofty bearing of Calvin’s mind; and felt 
how important it would be to the cause of the Reform¬ 
ation at Geneva, if he could be prevailed upon to take 
up his abode in the midst of its citizens. “ I warn 
you,” said Farel, as he perceived the reluctance of 
Calvin to accede to his proposal, “ I warn you against 
seeking a retreat where you may quietly prosecute your 
studies, when you are thus called to the service of God 
and his gospel. If you prefer the indulgence of your 
own views to the fulfilment of the duties to which you 
are thus summoned, be assured the Lord will not 
prosper you.” Calvin felt the force of the appeal, and 
consented to forego the plans which he had laid for the 
further prosecution of his studies at Strasburg. The 
invitation of Farel was seconded by the warm intreaties 
of the consistory and the principal men of the city; 
and yielding to a call of duty so obvious and impera¬ 
tive, he was formally recognized as one of the pastors 
of Geneva, in the month of August, 1536. Little did 
he, or his friends, anticipate the results of this most 
unexpected appointment. 

John Calvin was born at Nogou, a town in Picardy, on 
the 10th of July, 150ft. He was originally destined 
by his parents to the office of the priesthood; but his 
father perceiving the early avfersion of his mind to 
many things connected with the church, directed him 
to the study of the law. His first religious light, and 



that which early inclined him to the side of the Refor¬ 
mation, was received from the instructions of a near 
relative, a Waldensian pastor. It was thus he was 
induced to examine the Scriptures for himself, and to 
perceive the awful discrepancy between Rome and the 
inspired writings. With a manliness peculiar to him 
from his earliest days, he espoused the cause of the 
Reformation, associated with the Protestant party in 
France, and exposed himself to imminent peril under 
the persecuting reign of Francis I., who committed 
thousands of unoffending citizens to the flames, for 
nothing but their opposition to the pretensions of the 
see of Rome. But for the kind and fostering protec¬ 
tion of Margaret, the good queen of Navarre, he must 
have fallen a victim to his youthful zeal in the cause of 

ti 

the Reformation. 

Finding it unsafe any longer to remain in his own 
country, he.sought shelter from the impending storm by 
repairing to the city of Basil, where two years before 
his arrival at Geneva, in the twenty-fifth year of his 
age, he composed his celebrated work, entitled, “ The 
Institutions of the Christian Religion,” which will 
carry down his name to posterity as one of the acutest 
theologians of his own, or of any other age. In a pre¬ 
face of great strength and energy, he dedicated his 
Institutes to Francis I., intending thereby doubtless to 
mitigate the enmity of that cruel monarch’s rage against 
the Protestant cause. 

Though Calvin yielded to the earnest wishes of the 
citizens of Geneva, and consented to give his aid in 
constructing the religious polity of their church, he 
found, by experience, that neither he nor Farel was, at 
first, equal to the task. They were prepared, indeed, 
to cast off the yoke of Rome ; but they were far from 
» t 2 
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being agreed on points either of doctrine or discipline. 
The firm tone of the Reformer offended them, aryl 
both Farel and Calvin were compelled to retire from a 
scene where they had hoped to lay the foundation of a 
Protestant church. Calvin repaired to Zurich, where, 
after a brief sojourn, he received an invitation from 
Bucer and the other divines of Strasburg, to take up 
his residence in that city. There he preached the 
glorious doctrines of the Reformation with remarkable 
success, and formed a congregation pre-eminent for its 
piety and intelligence. In this new sphere his talents 
and acquirements, as a professor of theology, were most 
highly estimated, and drew around him a large circle of 
young divines eager to profit by the instructions of so 
profound a student of the word of God. 

After vainly attempting to adjust their own differ¬ 
ences of opinion, the citizens of Geneva, deeply regret¬ 
ting their former ungrateful banishment of Calvin, 
recalled him to his post, in the year 1541. He accepted 
their invitation, and went among them with many 
advantages, not more by reason of their former conduct, 
than by his increased knowledge and experience. By 
the firmness and constancy of his mind, by the force 
and eloquence of his persuasion, by his faithful and 
direct appeals to the word of God, he succeeded, 
through the Divine blessing, in rendering the church of 
Geneva the ornament and glory of the age in which he 
lived. 

After the death of Luther, five years subsequent 
to the final settlement of Calvin at Geneva, the univer¬ 
sity of that city became the parent seminary of the 
Reformed Churches, as Wittemberg had been of the 
Lutheran. Presiding as he did in the ecclesiastical 
consistory, Calvin possessed immense influence, and no 
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little share of power; and aided by the talents and 
learning of the celebrated Beza, he made Geneva the 
resort of young men anxious to excel in sacred and pro¬ 
fane literature, from all quarters of Europe,—from 
England, Scotland, France, Italy, and Germany. lie 
exerted the whole energy of his powerful mind, with 
amazing success, to settle an evangelical scheme of 
doctrine, and an effective platform of church discipline. 
He acquired an ascendancy over his fellow-citizens, of 
which few men of his age could boast. His mind and 
acquirements were of the most masculine character; 
and it cannot be denied, that he possessed a determin¬ 
ation to rule, which it was no easy matter to resist. 
His system of theology may be best ascertained by con¬ 
sulting his Institutes and Commentaries on the Scrip¬ 
tures. He was a staunch predestinarian, and contended 
boldly and resolutely for an election of grace. But, in 
this he was not materially distinguished from many 
others who flourished both before and after him ; 
though he*argued for his opinions with greater force of 
logic. His notions of reprobation have been discarded 
by most of those who bear his name in the present age ; 
and it is next to certain, that, with all his acuteness he 
never properly learnt to distinguish between the sove¬ 
reignty and equity of the Divine administration. But 
his writings were eminently practical, and many a high 
doctrinalist, who lays claim to his theological creed, 
would do well to study his sound and scriptural views 
on the subjects of moral obligation, and human respon¬ 
sibility. As a Reformer and a profesSor of Divinity, 
his labours were a public and lasting blessing to man¬ 
kind. He drove Rome from every stronghold which 
she had occupied, and substituted for the jargon of the 
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schools, a clear, scriptural, and heart-stirring exposition 
of Divine truth. 

But, though a truly great and holy man, he was 
not without some of the blemishes peculiar to his 
times. In opposing error, he evidently did not know 
how to distinguish between the province of God and 
man. He claimed for the church of Christ a power in 
dealing with heretics, which does not properly belong 
to her. His conduct in the case of Servetus, Castalio, 
Bolzec, and others, admits of no defence that would 
not cover all the bloody massacres of Rome herself. 
To burn one for erroneous notions of the Trinity, and 
to banish others for defending the doctrine held by 
Arminians, were fearful infringements of human 
liberty, and afforded mournful proofs that eminent as 
Calvin was in many views of his character, his notions 
of church power were lamentably arbitrary, not to say 
cruelly tyrannical. It is true that the burning and 
banishment of heretics were, strictly speaking, the act 
of the civil magistrate; but it cannot be denied that 
Calvin and Farel made themselves conspicuous in 
bringing Servetus to trial, when they knew what would 
be the decision of the state if he was found guilty. 
Calvin, indeed, when he came to contemplate the 
approaching fate of Servetus, pleaded for a mitigation 
of his sentence, while Farel chided him for his leniency ; 
but both scecmed equally to forget the solemn words of 
Scripture, “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.” 

In 1504, while in the very zenith of his reputation, 
and while all the churches of the Reformation were 
looking eagerly to him for counsel and support, Calvin 
was removed by death in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
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The church of Geneva continued to flourish loni>- after 

O 

his decease; though in later times, like the seven 
churches of Asia, it has suffered a mournful eclipse. 
But the spirit of the Reformation begins again to 
awake, and it may be reasonably hoped that the time 
is not far distant when the chair of Calvin and Beza 
will no longer he occupied by men who live only to 
traduce those doctrines which they held to be dearer 
than life itself. 
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CHAP. XI. 


THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THF, GERMAN REFORMATION 
PENETRATED.—FRANCE. 

France the country of Calvin—Early partook of the blessings of the Reformation—Scene of 
perpetual hostility to the Protestant cause, from the times of Francis I., to those of 
Louis XIV—The reign of Henry IV. only excepted—The French Reformation grafted on the 
tValdensian stock—Reformers at Meaux, in 1521—Known by the name of Huguenots— 
Protected by Margaret, Queen of Navarre—Many of them persons of noble bir.h—Not a 
few bled as Martyrs—Great cruelty of Henry II.—Catherine of Medicis—Murder ol the 
Prince of Cond6—Coligny shares the same fate—Sixty thousand Protestants murdered at 
the instigation of the blood-thirsty Catherine—The indecent triumph of Home on the sad 
occasion—Fresh cruelties devised against the Protestants—Peace or 1575 by Henry III.— 
Duke of Guise assassinated, and also Henry III.—Accession of Henry IV.—Famous edict 
of Nantz.—Murder of Henry IV.—-The event very afflictive to the Protestants—The sem¬ 
blance of liberty without its reality—Great enmity of Louis XIV. to the cause of the 
Huguenots—Edict of Nantz revoked in 1683—Awful events which followed—Judgments 
which fell on Fiance—The present dynasty in its relation to liberty of conscience. 


From Calvin, whose high, whose honourable, whose 
immortal distinction, was the impulse which he gave, 
through all Europe, to the cause of the Reformation, 
we now turn to the country which gave him birth. 
France, at one time, largely shared in the spirit of the 
Reformation; though during the entire period of 
Luther s public life, and for ages after, the Protestants 
of that country had to endure the greatest cruelties and 
oppressions from the hands of sovereigns, who knew 
not how to estimate their real worth, and who were 
utter strangers to all just views of that liberty of con¬ 
science which is the inalienable right of every human 
being. But “ the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the church.” From 1515, when Francis I. ascended 
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the throne of Frame, down to the age of Louis XIV., 
if we except the reign of Henry IV., the Reformers of 
that country were subjected to cruel and nameless 
barbarities. 

Upon the parent-stock of the Waldensian church, 
the Reformation in France engrafted itself, and yielded 
abundant and refreshing fruit amidst the whirlwind and 
the storm. As early as the year 1521, we find a large 
body of evangelical Christians, who formed themselves 
originally into a church at Meaux, who held all the 
peculiarities of the reformed faith, and were known by 
the name of Huguenots. They enjoyed the patron¬ 
age and religious sympathy of Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre, which afforded them many advantages, not¬ 
withstanding the exterminating cruelty of her brother 
Francis the First, who while he was offering succour 
from political motives, to the Protestants in Germany, 
was persecuting the Huguenots to death in his own 
country. In the midst of peril and death, these wit¬ 
nesses for the truth of God spread rapidly in all the 
provinces, and were distinguished by the simplicity 
of their religious rites, and the harmlessness and integ¬ 
rity of their general deportment. Their only crime 
was that they opposed themselves to the corrupt 
doctrines and tyrannous rule of the church of Rome. 
Among their number there were many persons of 
noble birth, and even a few of the clergy and bishops. 
Under the reigns both of Francis I. and Henry II., 
thousands of them bled as martyrs at the stake. The 
last monster of cruelty caused several of them to be 
barbarously murdered, as a kind of royal amusement, 
on occasion of the coronation of his queen ; and, on 
the death of Francis II. the infamous Charles IX , who 
left all things to the government of his inhuman 
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mother, Catherine of Medicis, headed that political 
party in France, who determined on the extinction of 
the Protestant name and cause. The noble-minded 
confessors were stigmatized by the name of Huguenots; 
and, though their cause was espoused by the King of 
Navarre, and by the Prince of Conde, they were miser¬ 
ably oppressed and persecuted by the house of Guise. 
The Prince of Conde was murdered in cold blood; 
and Coligny, a brave officer who sided with the 
Reformers, was first treacherously wounded, and then, 
on St. Bartholomew’s eve, in 1572, at the gloomy hour 
of midnight, cruelly assassinated in his own house. In 
five days of horrid massacre, ten thousand Protestants 
were butchered in Paris alone; and, within the brief 
space of two months, thirty thousand more, including 
those who perished in the provinces, had fallen the 
victims of papal and political rage. The entire mas¬ 
sacre throughout France could not have been fewer than 
sixty thousand ; and some historians of credit have 
rated them even at as high a number as a hundred 
thousand. All this waste of Protestant life, this accu¬ 
mulation of crime enough to ingulph a nation in the 
judgments of the Almighty, was instigated by a being 
in the shape of woman ! 

Such was the fearful depravity of the times, and 
such the effect of the spirit of popery, that Charles IX. 
received the congratulations of his parliament, for so 
noble a display of his zeal in the cause of religion ;— 
an annual procession was fixed on, to celebrate the day 
of papal glory ;—a medal was stuck off, to commemo¬ 
rate events at which nature and'religion shudder with 
instinctive horror;—and the head of Coligny was sent 
by Catherine to the Pope, who caused public rejoicings 
to be held through all Rome and who consecrated the 
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day of French massacre as a festival of the Romish 
cljurch. 

The Protestants were still harassed and persecuted ; 
and were compelled to stand in a posture of defence, 
and to struggle for existence itself. In a siege of eight 
months at Rochelle, it is supposed that 25,000 
Romanists fell the victims of their own persecuting 
zeal and temerity. It was the righteous retribution of 
Heaven for the innocent blood they had shed. 

In 1575, a peace was concluded by Henry III. who 
succeeded Charles IX. But the Duke of Guise was 
displeased with the treaty, and hostilities were recom¬ 
menced against the poor Huguenots by a pusillanimous 
sovereign. The pride and dictation of Guise could no 
longer be endured; he was, therefore, in his turn, 
assassinated by Henry’s order ; and Henry himself, 
soon after, by a Dominican friar. 

Henry IV. now ascended the throne of France. He 
was a Protestant in education and feeling; and to the 
reforming party he owed his elevation to the crown. 
But he soon abandoned his early protestations of 
attachment to the reformed faith, though he never 
ceased to befriend those who adhered to it. By his 
influence, that famous measure, known in history by the 
name of the edict of Nantz, became the law of France, 
which secured equal freedom to Protestants and Catho¬ 
lics. This important edict was signed at Nantz, on the 
13th of April, 1598 ; by which the afflicted Huguenots 
enjoyed tranquillity and freedom of worship till the 
death of Henry IV., who was murdered by a popish 
bigot of the name of llavaillac, in the year 1610. 

No sooner was Henry cold in his grave, than the 
Protestants began to find that they were yet in the 
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hands of their enemies. There was the semblance of 
liberty in the edict of Nismes, and in the renewal, of 
that of Nantz ; but these apparent bulwarks of free¬ 
dom became mere names without the reality; for they 
were oppressed, insulted, and cruelly hunted and per¬ 
secuted. And these illegal proceedings were but the 
dark cloud which portends the coming storm. They 
had yet to feel the iron grasp of one of the wickedest 
of modern princes,—Louis the Fourteenth, a man 
given over to his own heart’s lust. In 1683, that 
wretched man revoked the edict of Nantz, which had 
been passed by Henry IV., for the protection of Pro¬ 
testants ; and what tongue can unfold the tale of woe 
which speedily followed! Those who found means of 
flight, sought refuge in foreign countries, and the exiles 
of Popish despotism became objects of deep sympathy 
in England, Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, and Ger¬ 
many. The mass, however, of the Protestants were 
intercepted in their flight, by the vigilance of the 
popish party. Their houses were* put under double 
guards; -the gates of cities were closed upon them; 
and, if any were seen seeking to escape, they were 
butchered on the spot, or cast into the deepest 
dungeons of the country. The prisons were thus filled 
to suffocation with innocent captives ; and what with 
exile, massacre, death by cruel treatment, and prolonged 
incarceration, the Protestant cause in France was well 
nigh extinguished. 

The events of those fearful revolutions which shook 
France to its very centre, and presented to the eye of 
mankind deeds of horror unsurpassed in the annals of 
time, wrought out for the remaining Protestants of that 
country a partial restoration of liberty of conscience. 
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But the spirit of the early Reformers,—the noble spirit 
of» the Huguenots,—had expired; and Protestantism 
had lost its vital power. 

Under the present dynasty, the just rights of Pro¬ 
testants are strongly guarded; freedom of conscience 
is fully secured arid in many parts of that interesting 
country, the good old spirit of the Reformers begins to 
revive. Bible doctrines are again fervently proclaimed ; 
a new form of Protestantism has arisen among the 
people; and the prayer of all true-hearted Christians 
must be, that, in a land which has drunk in the pre¬ 
cious blood of thousands of martyrs, there may yet 
spring up a harvest of faithful witnesses for that 
heavenly truth, for which their pious ancestors con¬ 
tended even to the death. It is not a cold and formal 
Protestantism that will renovate the state of society in 
France; but a living, vital power, instinct with the 
spirit and with the truth of Christ. 


. * It is not a little to be deplored, however, that the King of the 
French is giving himself so much of late to the advice of bigoted 
Romanists. Protestant liberties are thereby becoming less secure. 
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CHAP. XII. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
PENETRATED.—SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


The Reformation in Sweden soon followed the efforts of Luther in Germany—Ilis disciple, 
Olaus Petri, sowed its first seeds—Gustavos Vasa friendly to the good cause—Had drunk in 
the doctrines of Luther at Lnber, in the hour of his exile—Did not force the Reformation 
upon his subjects, but encouraged the more scriptural method of teaching the people— 
Invited learned and pious men into his dominions—Encouraged the translation of the 
Scriptures—Excited, notwithstanding his mild measures, the anger and jealousy of Rome— 
Public disputation between Peter Gnliius and Olaus Petri—Triumph on the side of the 
Protestant cause—General convocation of the States at Westcraas—Gustavus advocates in 
person, the Reformation—Lutheran doctrine fully tolerated—Sad blow to Rome—Reforma¬ 
tion in Denmark— Christiern II. a wicked man, but befriends the Protestant cause— 
Martin Bernard is appointed to the divinity chair in the University of Hafnia, in 1520— 
After his death, Carlostadt—The King banished his dominions—Frederick, the Duke of 
Holstein, called to the throne—Decidedly, friemllv to the Reformation—Procures liberty of 
conscience for all his subjects, Catholic and Protestant—The Reformers trust for success 
mainly to the faithful preaching of the word—Christiern III. carries on the glorious work 
begun—Reduced the despotic sway of the Bishops—Bugenhagius constructs a Protestant 
* platform of doctrine and worship—This document receives the sanction of a general con¬ 
vention held at Odensee, in the year 1539. 


Soon after Luther had burst asunder the yoke of Rome, 
the light which arose in Germany rapidly spread into 
other adjacent countries. Many of the Reformer’s 
disciples were largely imbued with his spirit, and went 
forth with a noble courage to break the fetters which 
Papal tyranny had riveted upon the souls and bodies 
of men. The first herald of the Reformation to Sweden, 
was Olaus Petri, a zealous follower of Luther, and a 
man of intrepid devotion to the cause of Christ. He 
was, in fact, the Missionary of the Reformation to 
Sweden, and entered on liis work amidst circumstances 
peculiarly favourable to his success. In the person of 
the noble-minded Gustavus Vasa Ericson, whom the 
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Swedes had raised to the throne, in the place of 
Christiern, King of Denmark, whose complicated bar¬ 
barities had lost him a sceptre which he had treacher¬ 
ously usurped,—the Protestant missionary found a 
warm and devoted advocate. This valiant prince had 
been driven into exile, and immured in a dungeon, 
while a daring usurper was wasting his country, and 
enslaving his people. Having escaped from igno¬ 
minious confinement, he fled to Lubec, where, for the 
first time,- he was instructed in the doctrines of the 
Reformation. His mind at once yielded to the light of 
truth. He perceived the agreement of the doctrines 
taught by Luther with the word of God, and saw, at 
the same time, their tendency to promote the social and 
moral well-being of communities. But when raised to 
the throne of Sweden, he did not force his convictions 
upon the minds of his subjects, thinking it wiser and 
more consistent with the genius of truth, to leave the 
reformed doctrine to work its own way, through the 
medium of reason, conscience, and the influence of 
divine grace. His whole energies, however, were 
devoted to the spread of Bible knowledge. He invited 
many learned and pious men into his dominions, to aid 
him in carrying out his*favourite plans. He encouraged 
Olaus Petri, in the translation of the Scriptures, and 
circulated them far and wide among his people. 

Finding, however, that with all his care, to avoid 
every thing like force in furthering the interests of 
the Reformation, he had not succeeded in preventing 
the jealousy and anger of Rome, he proceeded, in 
152G, to adopt a somewhat more decided, though per¬ 
fectly righteous, course- Perceiving that one Peter 
Gallius, a zealous advocate of Rome, was labouring 
with great assiduity to stay the progress of the Refor- 
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nation, he appointed a public conference at Upsal, 
between this Catholic champion and Olaus Petri, 
hoping, that, by a comparison of the two doctrines, it 
would be seen by the people on which side the truth lay. 
The conference was held; and so signal was the 
triumph of the Protestant advocate, in the estimate of 
the vast assembly convened, that the doctrines of 
Luther henceforward took deep root in Sweden. 

In the year following, 1527, events occurred which 
tended permanently to settle the interests of the 
Reformation in that country. At a general convention 
of the States at Westeraas, Gustavus, in person, pleaded 
so eloquently the cause of the Reformed faith, and 
evinced such wisdom, zeal, and piety, in the conduct of 
his argument, that, notwithstanding the fierce opposi¬ 
tion of the clergy generally, and of the Bishops in par¬ 
ticular, it was unanimously resolved that the Lutheran 
doctrine should have free course throughout the 
Swedish dominions. So manly was Gustavus in his 
avowal of the Protestant faith, that he declared he 
would sooner relinquish his sceptre and retire from his 
kingdom, than attempt to rule a people enslaved by the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff, and subject to the dic¬ 
tation of an ignorant, bigoted, and superstitious priest¬ 
hood. From this hour, Popery was overturned in 
Sweden, and Lutheranism became the acknowledged 
religion of the country. The revolution thus effected, 
was a tremendous blow to Rome; for in no part of the 
world had the revenues of the clergy been so exor¬ 
bitant as in Sweden. The Bishops’ incomes exceeded 
those of the Sovereign ; they lived in fortified castles, 
perfectly independent of the civil power; and were 
often the occasion of serious commotions inconsistent 
with the good government of the country. 
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In Denmark, too, the Reformation made early 
progress, by means indeed, most inauspicious ; but 
which evinced the control exercised by the Great 
Moral Governor over the minds of the worst of men. 
Christiem II. of Denmark, was a monster in human 
shape. Savage, treacherous, cruel, in the highest 
degree,—his name and his character were objects of 
derision to the civilized world. The mptives of such a 
man could not have been pure j but he saw that what¬ 
ever tended to reduce the overgrown authority of the 
Pope was conducive to the just rights of princes, and to 
the peace, industry, and good government of states. 
With some such views as these, and looking mainly at the 
increase of his own arbitrary power, Christiem be¬ 
friended the Reformation. 

As early as 1,520, he sent to Saxony for Martin 
Reinard, a disciple of Carlostadt, and gave him the 
divinity chair in the University of Hafnia. This 
Reformer died the following year, upon which the 
king invited Carlostadt himself to fill his place, which, 
for a season, he did,—soon after returning to his native 
country. This wicked monarch indulged in such 
despotic measures of government, and acted so 
unwisely in forcing the interests of the Reformation 
upon the minds of an unwilling people, that, in 1523, 
a conspiracy was formed against him, by which he 
was hurled from'his throne, and banished his domi¬ 
nions. 

His uncle Frederick, the Duke of Holstein and 
Sleswick, was called to the throne of Denmark; whose 
conduct, in all respects, was a happy contrast to that 
of his guilty and unfortunate nephew. He was deci¬ 
dedly friendly to the Reformation; but did not force 
its doctrines on his subjects. All he claimed for the 
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Reformers was, that they might have full liberty to 
publish their opinions. At the convention of the 
Danish States at Odensee, in 1527 > he procured the 
enactment of that important edict, which declared that 
every subject of his dominions was free either to adhere 
to the tenets of Rome, or to adopt the doctrines of the 
Saxon Reformer. This was all that the most 
enlightened friends of the Reformation could desire. 
They knew that truth was mighty, and, with God on 
its side, must prevail. Accordingly, they went forth 
in the spirit and power of Elijah, preaching every¬ 
where the simple truths of Christ’s gospel, and show¬ 
ing how they contrasted with the errors and fictions of 
the Papal church. The minds of the poor Danes 
were enlightened, and, by a slow but sure process, the 
doctrine and discipline of Rome were gradually under¬ 
mined. 

The work thus auspiciously begun, was carried on 
and consummated by Christiern III., a prince of 
equal sagacity and worth. He reduced the despotic 
sway of the Bishops, and rescued from their hands 
those possessions which they had either seized by 
violence, or retained by fraud. He constructed, 
under the wise superintendence of Bugenhaguis, of 
Wittemberg, a regular platform of doctrine, discipline, 
and.worship; which received the solemn sanction of 
a general convention of the States, held at Odensee, 
in the year 1539- 
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CHAP. XIII. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
PENETRATED—ITALY. 

The lights which shone in Italy amidst the darkness—The satires of its Poets—Faint voice of 
those mountain confessors who had fled into the wilderness—Endeavours of Savonarola to 
correct the abuses of his country—Wanting in gTeat principle—The pioneer of the Reforma¬ 
tion—Zuingle’s ministry extends in its influence to Como and other pnrts of the Milanese 
territory—Rome moved—An Inquisition sent to the Valteline as early as 1523—Finds that 
the Reformed doctrines had taken root—Its doctrines hailed by a Carmelite of the name of 
Benedict Fontana—Also by CEgydius d Parte, an Augustine monk—Reads the works of 
Zuinglc—Translation of Luther’s minor works, by Bucer, aids the spread of truth—But 
especially the translation of the New Testament into Italian—Want of a stated ministry a 
great hinderance to the work—In 1530, the spirit of persecution broke forth—Did not at once 
suppress the Reformation, but rather imparted new life to its friends—Reformers at Bo¬ 
logna, Venice, Ferrara, and Naples—The celebrated preacher Fulvius Moratus—His 
daughter, Olympia Fulvia—Persecutions become fierce at Ferrara and Venice—The horrors 
of the Inquisition—Miserable death of Francesco Spiera, an apostate from the Protestant 
faith—The powerful impression produced by it on the minds of others—Particularly on 
Vergerio—Compelled to flee to Mantua—Preached the Gospel with great success in the 
Grisons—Milan, Venice, and Como become scones of Protestant massacre—Francis Gambia 
dies triumphing in the truth—Reformation in Italy checked and almost extinguished before 
the Council of Trent had finished its sittings—The most distinguished Reformers of Italy 
were Ochino, Ccclio, Sccumlus Curio, John Mallio, and others. 

Though Italy, as the head-quarters of the Papacy, hail 
throughout the middle ages been tinged with a deeper 
shade of spiritual darkness than almost any other 
country in Europe; yet there were occasional, fitful 
gleams of the true light darting across its horizon. To 
say nothing of the keen-edged and withering satires of 
its poets, who depicted in frightful colours the vices 
and enormities of the priesthood ; there was never, 
perhaps, an age in its history in which the faint echoes 
of a pure and primitive faith were not heard sounding 
in its unwilling ears, from those mountain confessors, 
who had fled into the wilderness, but who sent forth 
from their deep recesses a voice of persuasion and 
, u 2 
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truth which reached even to her glowing and fertile 
plains. Though the Italian mind in general was sunk 
in venality and gross superstition, there were some 
thoughtful spirits who longed for happier times, and 
who hailed with gratitude every effort fitted to dis¬ 
enthral the spel-bound minds of an enslaved com¬ 
munity. 

The movement which had taken place in Germany, 
Switzerland, and other countries, at the period of the 
Reformation, could not be altogether concealed from 
the Italian States. They were not ignorant of the 
great problem which Luther and others were attempt¬ 
ing to solve ; viz., whether the religion of man or of 
God was to prevail. The endeavours of Savonarola, 
to rouse the contempt of his fellow-countrymen against 
Rome and her confederates, though based on no 
spiritual principle, and conducted in a temper of mind 
too much resembling that of the papal church, were 
not without its effect in causing men to think of the 
enormities everywhere practised under the sacred 
name of religion. Savonarola was, indeed, a professed 
Reformer, and created an extraordinary sensation ; 
but he was rather a pioneer of the Reformation, than 
one of its actual friends. He saw the prevailing cor¬ 
ruption, but he knew not how to apply the true 
remedy. But no sooner had Zuingle entered on his 
glorious work in Switzerland, no sooner had his 
doctrine begun to tell with effect upon the mind of 
his countrymen, than the light of his ministry radiated 
as from a common centre to the surrounding countries. 
His mighty influence extended itself to Como, and 
other parts of the Milanese territory; and such a 
spirit of inquiry sprung up as called forth the vigorous 
efforts of Rome to stay its progress. To exorcise the 
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evil genius of the Reformation, an inquisitor was 
despatched to the Valteline, as early as the year 1523. 
On his arrival at his destination, he found that the 
doctrines of Zuingle had taken root. “ Many men,” 
observes an intelligent writer, “ of eminent piety had 
heard with joy the report of what was taking place. 
Long dissatisfied with the system under which they 
lived, it wanted the example of more courageous minds 
to carry them forward to the direct acknowledgment 
of the truth. They sighed for the bread of life, but 
they dared not doubt the authority of their church, or 
suppose that the means of grace which it offered them 
was not what it purported to be, or could not effect 
the work of sanctification in their hearts. Though 
they felt the desire, therefore, of something that might 
better bring home to them a sense of spiritual peace, 
they did not venture to give utterance to their thoughts, 
or act upon the suggestions which so frequently op¬ 
pressed them with a feeling of uneasiness and strange 
embarrassment.” * 

Among those who hailed the faint glimmerings of 
the Reformation in Italy, was a learned Carmelite, of 
the name of Benedict Fontana ; who expressed to the 
Swiss Reformers in rapturous terms, his joy for the 
blessing which God had caused to descend upon their 
labours. In the city of Locarno he aimed with great 
zeal to spread the evangelical doctrine ; there he was 
soon joined in his work by John Beccaria, a man of 
similar spirit; and by their joint efforts at home, and 
their missionary journeys into Sicily, and the more 
remote parts of Italy, they were enabled to point to a 
little band of converts to the Reformed faith, who had 

* The Rev. Dr. Stebbing’s “Continuation of Milner’s History." 
Vol. ii. p. 207. 
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received the truth in the love of it, that they might be 
saved. , 

CEgydius a Parta, too, an Augustine monk belong¬ 
ing to the City of Como, discovered the insufficiency 
of his hopes for salvation, by reading the works of 
Zuingle, and spoke of them as “ the gift of heaven, 
the boon of a pitying God” to his benighted soul. 
He did what hp could to impart the light received. 

The translations of Luther’s minor works, by Bucer, 
found their, way, likewise, into the Italian and Spanish 
markets ; were read extensively, and produced a great 
effect. Bernard Schenk, a native of Germany, but an 
inmate of a monastery, at Venice, declared to Spalatin, 
in 1520, that the Reformer’s writings were well known 
in his monastery, and by many most highly valued. 
So much attention did they attract, that the Patriarch 
of Venice caused the preachers in his diocese to read 
the Pope’s bull against them ; but the senate managed 
the order with so much lenity, that the excommunica¬ 
tion against persons possessing the obnoxious works 
was not read till the people had finished their confes¬ 
sions, and retired from the churches. 

The admissions of Campegius himself, when address¬ 
ing the Germanic Diet at Nuremberg, fully proves 
the hold which Luther’s writings had gained over the 
minds of the Venetians. “ I lament,” said he, “ not 
so much for Germany as for Italy, and particularly 
for Venice, where the books of Luther are now circu¬ 
lated and read to an alarming extent. The Germans 
are naturally curious, and delighted with novelties, 
but they easily lay them aside. The Italians, on the 
contrary', pertinaciously keep to the things whieh they 
have once embraced.” Another Italian writer of the 
age observes, that “ the plague spreads more rapidly 
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in Italy than in Germany, on account of the greater 
hgat of the climate; so also Lutheranism, which may 
be called the plague of the papacy, will, when it has 
once invaded the Italian mind, so quick and ardent, 
rage in it with greater strength and fury.” 

The translation of the New Testament into Italian 
about this time, by Antonio Brucioli, an inhabitant of 
Florence, assisted, in no ordinary degree, the views 
and operations of those who sought to advance the 
interests of the Reformation ; but the want, of a stated 
ministry of the word among the reforming party, did 
much to impede their ultimate success. In 1542, 
Brucioli placed the whole Bible in the hands of his 
countrymen, in a cheap and portable form, by which 
the hidden faith of many a devout Protestant was kept 
alive. 

We cannot suppose that the Italian Reformation 
would have realized so little opposition at its com¬ 
mencement, had it not been for the weighty matters 
which pressed on Rome in her foreign dependencies. 
At last, however, she awoke to a true sense of her 
position, and, in 1530, gave orders that diligent search 
should be made for all those in Italy infected with the 
uew heresy. But the light of truth was not thus all 
at once extinguished, it rather gave an impulse to the 
zeal of those who were sincere; and even at Bologna 
itself, the occasional residence of the popes, there arose 
a noble band of devoted men, who expressed their 
views of Luther and the Reformation to the Saxon 
ambassador, in terms which could not be mistaken. 
They spoke of the Italian states as “ the Babylonish 
lands,” and of the pope as “ a tyrant.” “ What,’’ 
said they, “ is the reign of antichrist, if this is not his 
reign ? what can be wanting to complete its character. 
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when Christian law, and grace, and doctrine, and truth, 
and peace and liberty, are so openly resisted, trodden 
under foot, and destroyed ?” 

“ The introduction of works calculated to enforce the 
necessity of a determined struggle became daily more 
common ; and there was scarcely a city in Italy which 
did not contain numerous admirers of Luther, or 
Zuingle, more or less ready to seize the first favourable 
opportunity for the profession of their faith. In Venice 
there were already the rudiments of a congregation, 
and Melancthon addressed the persons of which it con¬ 
sisted, as well instructed in the general principles of 
religious truth and liberty. Among the great sup¬ 
porters of the Venetian converts there were some who 
did not refuse, a few years after, to seal their doctrines 
with their blood.”* 

While the Reformation was thus making hopeful 
progress at Venice, Ferrara and Naples distinguished 
themselves in the same struggle. The Duchess of 
lienee, a lady of brilliant parts, and extraordinary 
accomplishments, and the devoted patron of Calvin, 
became a warm friend of the Reformation, defended it 
by her eloquent pen, and adorned it by her holy and 
consistent life. She first adopted Luther’s views ; but 
ultimately fell more into the opinions of Calvin. By 
the force of her example and character the Reforma¬ 
tion gained considerable accessions at Ferrara, and 
would doubtless have advanced to far greater maturity, 
had not the pope compelled the husband of Renee to 
dismiss from his court all who were favourable to the 
new doctrine. But even this act of persecution, 
affecting the comfort and reputation of a few, did not 

* The Rev. Dr. Stebbing’s “ Continuation of Milner's History,” 
vol. ii. p. 22 2. 
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materially check the progress of the Reformation. 
IVJany faithful preachers of the word had sprung up, 
and the common people began to take a deep interest 
in their ministry. The most distinguished of the Pro- 
testant pastors was Fulvius Moratus, who imbued the 
minds of many of his contemporaries with an ardent 
love of the Reformation, and whose accomplished 
daughter, Olympia Fulvia Morata, wag the wonder of 
her own age and of posterity. Early trained in the 
school of affliction, this young lady, on the death of 
her Father, devoted herself, in very straitened circum¬ 
stances, to the care of her mother, and the relief of 
the persecuted Protestants. This last act, drew upon 
her the hatred of the Duke of Renee and his minis¬ 
ters, and indeed of the adherents of Rome generally. 
But she had all the firmness and courage of a martyr; 
and as she beheld one after another of her countrymen 
falling victims to papal rage, she warmly remonstrated 
against that pusillanimity and want of determination 
on the part of the Reformers which led them to yield 
themselves tamely to the will of the common foe. In 
the midst of her perils, a young German physician 
offered her his hand in marriage, and removed her to 
his native country. She was much afflicted for her 
beloved country, and deeply regretted the want of 
steady purpose, and real principle, in many who had 
professedly espoused the reformed doctrine, for love of 
which she was prepared to suffer the loss of all things. 
“ I give thanks,” said she, in writing to a friend, “ to 
God, that I am deemed worthy to be loved by his own 
people. For I care not what others may think of me, 
however rich or powerful, or even learned, they may 
he. You ask us whether we shall return to Italy. 
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I do not think we ever shall; for you well know how 
perilous it is to be a Christian where antichrist has so 
much power. He rages now, I hear, more than ever 
against the saints, and with such increasing fury, that 
you would consider what was perpetrated before, mere 
child’s play, in comparison with what is now done. 
His ministers are sent into all the cities of Italy; nor 
will he, as his, predecessor, he moved by prayers and 
entreaties. Last year, Farnuis, a man of excellent 
piety and faith, after having been two years in prison, 
unmoved by the fear of death, or the love which he had 
for his wife and children, was strangled, and his body 
having been consumed in the fire, his ashes were 
thrown into the river. Wherefore, although I feel the 
strongest desire to return to my home, yet would 
I rather seek the furthest corner of the world than 
return to a country subject to so barbarous a tyranny.” 
The persecution, against the Protestants at Ferrara now 
became fierce and exterminating. The Duchess Renee, 
being firm to her principles, was made a prisoner in 
her own palace, denied a sight of her children, and 
insulted and persecuted by her own husband, the tool 
of the pope’s cruel hate. On the death of her unna¬ 
tural husband, this noble-minded lady retired to her 
own castle of Montargis in France, which she con¬ 
verted into an asylum for those who suffered persecu¬ 
tion for conscience’ sake. 

At Venice, the opposition to the Protestant cause 
was still more furious and unrelenting. No sooner did 
the emissaries of Rome perceive that the Reformation 
was gaining strength, than they set themselves to effect 
its utter overthrow. The most horrible outrages were 
committed on the persons and property of the Pro- 
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testants. JBaldassare Altieri, agent to the Protestant 
princes of Germany, states that the cruelties practised 
upon the Reformers at Venice surpassed all description; 
but he laments, at the same time, the want of consoli¬ 
dation in the Protestant interests in Italy generally. 
He grieves that there was no well-arranged plan in 
Switzerland and the Grisons, for the relief of the suf¬ 
fering Protestants at Venice. The darjc inquisitor of 
the times was Annibale Grisone, a man who had totally 
abandoned all the principles of humanity; he spared 
none, rich or poor, whom he found linked to the for¬ 
tunes of Protestantism, and encouraged the popish 
party to stone their bishop, Vergerio,, who was known 
to favour the cause of the Reformers. But nothing 
could tempt the good bishop to abandon his convic¬ 
tions ; he had received them from the word of God, 
and they were engraven as in the rock. He had seen 
the miserable death of Francesco Spiera, an apostate 
from the Protestant faith, who, from fear of man, had 
abandoned his principles, and passed into eternity in 
the depths of unutterable despair, assured that he was 
going down alive into the pit. The awful spectacle 
produced a lasting impression on the mind of Vergerio, 
and after relating its mournful particulars, he expresses 
himself in the following striking terms : “ Wherefore 
I solemnly declare, that if any danger hang over me 
on account of the gospel, I am ready to suffer it. 
Whatever it may be, may God’s will be done 1 Though 
afflictions of every kind press around, I shall willingly 
embrace them all. Would that by my blood and ashes 
that seed might be watered and nourished, which the 
Lord has sown in these days by the hands of his ser¬ 
vants ! For if I should be led bound in the sight of 
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the multitude to the burning pile, I should not perish 
as an idle and luxurious overseer, full of detestable 
wickedness, but because, according to the light given 
me, I was able to distinguish truth from falsehood. 
With such ardour, indeed, has my mind been some¬ 
times affected, that I could scarcely refrain from going 
to the chamber of the pope’s legate at Venice, and, 
bursting in, exclaiming, * Behold, here I am! where 
are your dungeons? where your fires? Fulfil your 
wishes. Burn me for the sake of Christ, and because 
I sought to comfort the wretched Spiera, and have 
published what God has commanded.”* 

This devoted and bold-hearted man was compelled 
to flee from his diocese, and to take up his residence 
at Mantua; he claimed his seat, as a bishop, at the 
Council of Trent, but without success. At last he 
was driven from Italy, and sought refuge, in the Gri- 
sons, where he became a pillar in the reformed church, 
both by his preaching and his writings. 

Venice, Milan, Como, and other parts of Italy, now 
became the scenes of Protestant massacre and blood¬ 
shed. Francis Gambia, who had embraced the reformed 
doctrines on a visit to Geneva, suffered martyrdom, on 
his return to Como, with a firmness and a joy worthy 
of the best ages of the gospel. The awful spectacle 
roused the indignity of the public mind against the 
dominant and persecuting church ; but, deaf to the 
voice of reason, of history, and the word of God, she 
pursued her bloodthirsty and reckless career, adding 
cruelty to cruelty, and martyr to martyr, until, before 
the Council of Trent had finished its sittings, the 
cause of the Reformation was well nigh extinguished 
* Vergerii Hist. Fr. Spier*, f. 77. 
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in the Italian states, by the exile, death, or treachery 
o£ those who had ranked themselves under its banners. 
Among the men who bore their noble testimony to the 
precious truths of the gospel, in Italy, some of them at 
the stake, Ochino, Coclio Secundus Curio, John Mol- 
lio, and others who might be named, deserve to occupy 
a conspicuous place. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE REFORMATION 
PENETRATE D. —SPAIN. 


Intereourae between Spain and Germany at the time of the Reformation—Early history of 
Spain—Resisted the jurisdiction of the pope for seven centuries—His usurpation condemned 
by a council of its bishops in the eighth century—Rut even ill these early times the leaven 
of error and superstition widely prevailed—A few noble spirits sought to pour light on the 
surrounding darkness—Writings of Luther found their way into Spain by persons attached 
to the court of Charles V.—Its commerce, too, with the Netherlands aided the dawning of 
the Reformation—For a season, the new doctrino was but little opposed—Many writers 
appeared for ami against the Lutheran Reformation—At last the jealousy of the churc h 
awoke—Dungeons of the inquisition filled—The doctrines of Luther had spread into some 
of the monasteries—Clement’s hull on the subject—Edict of the inquisition—John d'Avila 
and Alphouso Virves—The former a great preacher of the reformed doctrine—His persecu 
tions— 1 The private secretary of Charles V. a reformer—Life and labour and sufferings of 
GSgidius— Enlightened by Madrigo Valor—His ministry awakened the fears of the church— 
Sent to prison, where he died—His remains disinterred and publicly burnt—Succeeded in 
his labours at Seville by his faithful friend De la Fuente—Reformers increased—Valladolid, 
as well as Seville, the scene of the reformed religion—Labours of San Roman—His seizure 
and imprisonment—Hit steadfastness in the refonned faith—His martyrdom—Happy effect 
of his dying testimony to the doctrines of the Reformation—Other witnesses raised up— 
Domingo de Roxas and Augnstace Cazalla—Doctrines and practices of Rome publicly 
denounced—Awful persecutions indulged in—Progress of the Reformation before the close 
of the sixteenth century. 


The intercourse between Spain and Germany, at the 
time of the Reformation, rendered it next to impossible 
that the influence of Luther’s doctrines should not be 
partially felt in that country. There had been much 
in the early history of Spain to entitle it to high honour 
on the page of ecclesiastical history. For seven cen¬ 
turies the Spanish church had sternly resisted the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Rome ; and when, in the 
eighth century, the pope claimed supremacy in Spain 
as elsewhere, his usurpation was rejected and con- 
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demned by a council of all her bishops.* There is 
rqason, however, to fear, that even in these early times, 
the spirit of Rome too much prevailed in the Spanish 
church, in the absence of its distinct and palpable 
authority. The rule and commandments of men were 
far more prevalent than the rule and commandments 
of heaven. The carnal weapons of force were substi¬ 
tuted for the preaching of the word, .and the meek 
persuasions of the gospel were ultimately exchanged 
for the dungeons of the inquisition. Contending 
fiercely against the tyranny of Rome, the Spanish 
church, backed by the power of the state, established 
a tyranny of its own scarcely less odious and unjust. 

Amidst a multitude of contending parties, and 
while great spiritual darkness and bondage prevailed, 
there were a few devoted and inquiring spirits, who 
longed for happier times, and who were ready to hail 
any messenger of truth, who should pour light upon 
the surrounding gloom, or who should effect anything 
for the peace and well - being of a distracted and 
oppressed community. 

The reformed doctrine, which tended to draw off 
men’s minds from the conflicting opinions of earth, 
and to fix them on the unchanging truth of God, was 
the only appropriate relief to the few anxious spirits, 
who sighed for deliverance from the turmoil and strife 
which human legislation in things spiritual had every¬ 
where spread throughout Spain. 

The writings of Luther, and the news of the mighty 
struggle which was going forward in Germany, were 
conveyed to Spain, in the first instahee, by certain 
individuals attached to the court of Charles V.; and, 
subsequently, the extensive commerce which existed 

* Tracts on the Papal Supremacy, by Dr. Geddes, vol. ii. p. 19. 
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between Spain and the Netherlands, became the 
medium of introducing most of the works published 
by the Reformers, by which combined agencies, and 
by the knowledge of the doctrines of the Reformation 
obtained by inquiring merchants in their visits to other 
countries, the first seeds of the Reformation were scat¬ 
tered in the Spanish soil. 

For a season no very remarkable effect was pro¬ 
duced. The writings of the Reformers were allowed 
to circulate without any marked attempt to impede 
their influence, and the emperor, who was not on the 
best terms with the pope, took no particular interest 
in arresting the spirit of inquiry which had begun, in 
certain quarters, to manifest itself. There had been 
many concealed friends of the Reformation in Spain, 
and they now ventured to look forth from their hiding- 
places. Authors in abundance appeared on the stage, 
some attacking and others defending the German 
Reformers. The church, at last, rose up to defend 
her menaced prerogatives, and the dungeons of the 
inquisition were soon filled by persons, many of whom 
occupied most respectable stations in society. 

It appears that the monasteries themselves were not 
exempt from the infection of the Lutheran doctrines; 
for, in 1526, Clement VII. issued a bull giving 
authority to the heads of- these institutions to grant 
absolution to such of the Franciscan monks, being 
penitent, as had embraced the heresies of the German 
Reformer. The Fathers of the Inquisition, about the 
same time, issued an edict, which rendered it impera¬ 
tive on every citizen to denounce the Lutheran heresy, 
wherever it might show itself, and to report all such 
persons as might be found uttering a single sentence 
favourable to Luther or his doctrines. Such move- 
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merits on the part of Rome, proved, beyond a doubt, 
that truth was beginning to lift up its head, and to 
utter its voice in the streets. 

Two of the most spirited advocates of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Spain, at this period, were John d’Avila, styled 
the apostle of Andalusia, and Alphonso Virves, who 
said, in reference to the detestable tyranny of the 
Inquisition, “ We live in difficult times. It is diffi¬ 
cult either to speak or to be silent without danger.” 
The former of these two witnesses for God’s neglected 
truth, was a man of great energy of character, and a 
preacher of extraordinary zeal and acceptance, deeply 
imbued with the evangelical doctrine, and withal pos¬ 
sessed of a heavenly mind, llis whole soul was bent 
on warning sinners to flee from the wrath to come, and 
pointing them to the sin-atoning Lamb. The vulture 
eye of Rome was upon him ; and the blood-hounds of 
the Inquisition were let loose on their prey. His 
venerable age, for he had reached his seventieth year, 
and his spotless character, were no shield to defend 
him from those who only hated his virtues. He was 
immured in a dungeon, and subjected by the inquisi¬ 
tors to interrogations more appalling to his honourable 
and pure mind, than all the other cruelties they could 
inflict. To the weight of his own character he owed 
it, that he was not suffered to spend the rest of his 
days in the iron-grasp of his persecutors. .Such was 
the respect cherished towards him, by persons of the 
first rank, that a memorial was forwarded on his behalf 
to the pope, who soon procured his release. 

The course pursued by Virves, who had been chap¬ 
lain to the Emperor, and a Benedictine by profession, 
exposed him to the same fate as the venerable d’Avila. 
In his visits to Germany he had become acquainted 
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with the Reformers ; had formed a high opinion of 
their learning and piety, had imbibed many of th^ir 
views, and had been known to speak of them with 
respect. This was enough to seal bis fate. Talents, 
learning, character, and acceptableness as an instructor 
of the people, were nothing in the estimate of the lords 
of the Inquisition. The suspicion of heresy sealed 
his doom. Virves was seized, and cast into prison ; 
and, though the Emperor remonstrated against the 
deed of tyranny, more than four years elapsed before 
the release of his own chaplain could be procured ; and 
even then he was condemned as an heretic, compelled 
to read something like a recantation, and was restricted 
for two years to a monastery, as a kind of penance for 
his evil deeds. Had he been more firm to his prin¬ 
ciples, it is probable he would have won the crown of 
martyrdom, though the power of the Emperor was on 
his side. 

It is not a little remarkable, that one of the most 
ardent supporters of Reformation principles in Spain, 
was Valdes, the private secretary of Charles V. He. 
had made himself fully acquainted with the Confession 
of Augsburg, and had shown himself, on more occa¬ 
sions than one, friendly to the German Reformers. 
By these acts, in which he had done homage to an 
enlightened conscience, he earned for himself a place 
in the cells of the Inquisition. 

But one of the most touching records in the history 
of the Reformation in Spain, is • connected with the 
life, and labours, and sufferings of Egidius, a man of 
exalted character, of profound erudition, and a distin¬ 
guished professor of theology in the University of 
Siguenza. In his career of advancement, while but 
little enlightened in the knowledge of divine truth, he 
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was appointed to the principal censorship of the cathe¬ 
dral of Seville. In this office it was required of him 
that he should often appear in public, in the character 
of a preacher. But, with all his learning, his pulpit 
services were dry, formal, and unacceptable. His 
auditors were dissatisfied, and his labours were but 
little blessed. He was, in fact, ignorant of those views 
of truth which impart to the Christian pulpit its 
brightest charm. Egidius was conscientious, and felt 
distressed at the declining state of his congregation. 
He had all but resolved to relinquish his preferment, 
and to escape from his painful responsibilities. At 
this moment of tremulous interest, he was introduced 
to a private gentleman of the name of Madrigo Valer, 
whose mind was richly imbued with the true doctrines 
of Christ, and who had to suffer much for the cause 
of truth. In this faithful witness for God, Egidius 
found a messenger from heaven to his bewildered spirit. 
The cause of his dead and fruitless ministry was pointed 
out to him, and he was urged to adopt an entirely new 
platform of doctrine, and to preach to his flock on the 
subjects of repentance towards God, and faith in the 
Redeemer of a lost and guilty world. He received 
the admonition as from the Lord, and sacrificed his 
wisdom and profound learning at the foot of the cross. 
With new views and feelings he ascended his pulpit; 
his place of worship was crowded with attentive and 
penetrated hearers; and many flocked to his private 
residence anxiously proposing the momentous question 
—“ What must we do to be saved ?” 

So marked was the change in his ministry, that the 
whole city could not fail to observe it. The clergy 
were the first to notice it, and to sound the trumpet of 
alarm. They vociferated “ heresy ” with one consent; 
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and though he was cheered and comforted by some 
faithful disciples of the cross,—such as Vargas and 
Constantine Ponce de la Fuente,—and was about to 
be elevated by the emperor to the see of Tortosa, they 
stirred up the authorities of the Inquisition against 
him, who instantly placed him under arrest, and threw 
him into one of their noisome dungeons. In spite of 
the Emperor’s patronage and friendship, he was tried, 
found guilty of Lutheranism, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment, with the distinct threat that if he 
attempted to leave the country, or to propagate his 
errors, he should be burnt alive. He might have 
procured for himself a more lenient sentence, if he 
could have been prevailed upon to conceal or deny his 
sentiments ; but lie had reached his convictions by a 
process of deliberate investigation, and nothing could 
induce him, when before the tribunal of the Inquisition, 
to keep back any part of the truth of God. At the 
termination of the first year of his imprisonment, he 
was released by the friendly hand of death, which sum¬ 
moned him into the joy of his Lord ; and so great was 
the malice of his enemies, that after his interment his 
body was taken from its peaceful abode, and publicly 
burnt, in the midst of a blaspheming and persecuting 
rabble. The only regret of Egidius, on his dying bed 
was, that he had not braved the interdict of the Inqui¬ 
sition, and thereby procured for himself the crown of 
martyrdom. 

Egidius was succeeded in his ministry at Seville, by 
his faithful friend Constantine de la Fuente, who 
preached the truth with equal fidelity, and who by his 
great learning and ability did much to further the 
cause of the Reformation. To the most uncompromis¬ 
ing integrity, he added a consummate prudence, which 
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enabled him to baffle the cunning and artifice of the 
priesthood, and to persevere for many years in bearing 
a noble testimony to the neglected truth of God. Among 
his personal friends were many individuals of rank and 
distinction, and one, in particular, Francisco Zafra, 
who had been a counsellor of the Inquisition. A very 
curious event threatened to interrupt the labours of 
Constantine. A lady who had belonged to the little 
company of the Reformers was visited with insanity; 
and, in a paroxysm of disease, she repaired to the 
heads of the Inquisition, made disclosures of the names 
of all with whom she had been associated, and gave up 
the places of their private assemblies. With great 
presence of mind, Zafra, who had influence with the 
inquisitors, repaired to the palace of the Inquisition, 
and entreated them to lay no stress on the statements 
of a person who had exhibited unequivocal symptoms 
of mental aberration. The plan thus adopted disarmed 
the inquisitors of suspicion, and prevented inquiries 
which might have proved fatal to the friends of the 
Reformation. In the midst of their enemies, they 
continued daily to increase; and many approved their 
views of truth, who yet feared to cast in their lot with 
them. In the convent of San Isidro, as well as in 
some other religious houses, the doctrines of the 
Reformers were making a silent but sure progress; 
and though the agents of Rome were ever on the alert 
to detect and punish heretics, yet the lenity of certain 
of the civil authorities, and the high station and cha¬ 
racter of some who were known to be favourable to 
the opinions of Luther, afforded many advantages to 
the Reformation in Seville and the surrounding 
district. 

Nor was this ancient city the only asylum of the 
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Reformation in Spain. In Valladolid, and other 
places, there sprang up some bold and dauntless spirits, 
who rose superior to church authority, and dared to 
examine truth for themselves. From the mercantile 
connection of this part of Spain with the Netherlands, 
it caught a glimpse of the evangelical doctrines there 
published, and became partially illuminated by the 
truth of God., One of the earliest and boldest of the 
Valladolid Reformers, who thus received the light of 
the Gospel, was San Roman ; he was a layman, and a 
man of penetrating mind and great intelligence. The 
first gospel sermon he ever heard was at Bremen, from 
the lips of a Lutheran. It was as a light from heaven 
on his spirit. He was brought by it immediately to the 
word of infallible truth ; and began to examine the 
Scriptures as a revelation from God to his guilty crea¬ 
tures. In conducting this process, he was induced to 
communicate with the Reformers, and to tell them of 
the joy he felt in the light which had dissipated the 
night of his soul. His employers in Antwerp heard 
of the change of sentiment he had undergone ; and, 
being hostile to the interests of the Reformation, 
induced the church authorities to seize on him as a 
heretic. The papers and books found in his posses¬ 
sion fully demonstrated the state of his mind. With¬ 
out further inquiry he was committed, for eight months, 
to prison, and treated with the severity practised on 
heretics in those persecuting times. His personal 
liberty and comfort were thus abridged ; but the con¬ 
victions of his mind were unchanged. He longed 
more than ever to see the power of the Inquisition 
paralyzed, and to be instrumental in extending the 
knowledge of the life-giving truth which had brought 
peace and liberty to his own conscience. So great was 
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his courage, that, in a visit to Ratisbon, where the 
Emperor was residing, he went in person to his 
Imperial Majesty, and entreated him to abolish the 
tyrannous power of the Inquisition, and to allow the 
free publication of the reformed doctrines throughout 
his Spanish dominions. Both Charles and his court 
were equally enraged at the sentiments uttered by San 
Roman, and at his temerity in announcing them in sifch 
a place. The bigots of the Palace urged the necessity 
of instantly terminating the life of such a heretic by 
casting him into the Danube ; and the Emperor con¬ 
sented to his being made prisoner and kept in chains, 
till he could be handed over to the tender mercies of. the 
Inquisition. In the midst of suffering and reproach, 
San Roman waxed every day bolder in the faith of 
Christ, and ventured to proclaim the doctrines of the 
Reformation in the presence of his judges and perse¬ 
cutors. “ Efforts were made to induce him to recant; 
and when he was brought to the stake, he was offered 
an easier death if he would confess, and offer the cus¬ 
tomary homage to a crucifix. But he could not be 
persuaded to purchase a mitigation of suffering at such 
a price. The fire was, therefore, lighted around him, 
and when the friars, observing that he bent back his 
head from the flames, ordered him to be unbound, 
thinking he might still retract, he made an effort to 
recover his breath, and exclaimed, ‘ Were you envious 
then of my felicity ?’ These words had scarcely 
escaped his lips when he was thrown down in the midst 
of the burning wood, and speedily consumed.”* 

The cruel death of this martyr of Jesus Christ, con¬ 
nected with the noble testimony which he bore to the 

* The Rev. Dr. Stebbiug’s “ Continuation of Milner’s History,” 
Vol. II. f. 290. 
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truth of God before his judges and executioners, did 
more to promote the interests of the Reformation at 
Valladolid than any other occurrence which took place 
in its history. It illustrated, in an equally striking 
manner, the blood-thirsty spirit of the antieliristian 
power, and the influence of the reformed faith in sus¬ 
taining its disciples amidst the flames of martyrdom. 

'After the death of San Roman other spirits equally 
devoted were raised up at Valladolid, to plead the 
cause of truth and humanity, against the errors of 
Rome and the reckless cruelty of the Inquisition. 
Among them may be recorded the names of Domingo 
do Roxas and Augustine Cazalla, pastors successively 
of the Reformed church in that city. They openly 
denounced the doctrines of the Mass and purgatory, 
with other errors of the Romish Church. But, alas ! 
such was the exterminating spirit of the Inquisition, 
that the churches formed in Spain under the auspices 
of the Reformers did not maintain a distinct existence 
for more than fourteen or fifteen years. The converts 
were watched, they were hunted, they were persecuted, 
they were butchered, with most unrelenting cruelty, 
until all hope of planting the pure doctrines of Christ, 
amidst the auto-da-fes of the Inquisition, expired. 
The Reformers were overwhelmed with grief, and 
borne down by the iron-hand of oppression. “Women 
of the most amiable character, and of retired dispo¬ 
sitions, suffered at the hands of the Inquisition the 
same punishment as the boldest opponents. Humble- 
minded men, again, occupying situations in life which 
rendered them content with every thing around them 
but a corrupted gospel, were seized and treated as the 
basest malefactors, for no other offence than that of 
listening to divine truth, and acknowledging that it 
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comforted their hearts. It is not necessary to relate 
tjie particulars which attended the suppression of the 
reformed principles in Spain. The auto-da-fes of 
Valladolid and Seville consigned to the flames men 
who were an ornament to their country, and who, had 
they been spared, would have proved its greatest bene¬ 
factors. A day of retribution has already come, and 
Spain has been made to feel the punishment due to 
such iniquities. The Reformation ceased to be heard 
of before the close of the sixteenth century. Every 
evil which can attend the unresisted corruptions of an 
imbecile government then began to be visible. The 
voice of truth and holiness, which could alone have 
checked the growth of misery, had been silenced. To 
the Inquisition was entrusted the care of the country’s 
faith, dignity, and power, and they perished under its 
sway, a consequence which has ever followed the com¬ 
mission of the precious treasures of a nation to-the 
guardianship of such protectors.”* 


* The Rev. Dr. Stebbing's “ Continuation of Milner’s History,” 
Vol. II. p. 319. 
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CHAP. XV. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
PENETRATED.—THE NETHERLANDS. 


Marriage of Mary of Burgundy to Maximilian—Its effect on the Netherlands—Consisted of 
seventeen provinces—City of Antwerp at this time—Many friends of the Reformation in 
it, in 1520—The spirit of commerce favourable to the Reformation—Luther's New Testa¬ 
ment published, in 1523—Witnesses for truth—John Wesselus—Erasmus— Fifteen thousand 
persecuted for their attachment to the reformed doctrines—Awful cruelties of the Inquisi¬ 
tion-Inquisitors, Hulst and Nicholas—Persecution overruled for good to the Reformation 
—Reformers, Esch, Voes, and Zutphen—Mitigation of persecution under Mary, widow of 
the King of Hungary—Glorious death of Martyrs— William Tyndale—His translation of 
the New Testament, in 1526—Miles Coverdalc—Apprehension of Tyndale, in 1536—His 
Uif£tyrdom—John Lasro. 


By the marriage of Mary of Burgundy to the emperor 
Maximilian, the Netherlands, early in the sixteenth 
century, became the property of the house of Haps- 
burg, and thus, in due time, passed into the hands of 
Charles V. They consisted of no fewer than seventeen 
flourishing provinces, distinguished by the vigour of 
their commerce, the opulence of their merchants, and 
the industry of their people. The city of Antwerp 
was at this period one of the most celebrated marts of 
the civilized world; its burgesses were men of enter¬ 
prise, intelligence, and wealth ; and its educational 
institutes diffused a spirit of inquiry among its inha¬ 
bitants, favourable to the introduction of the Reformed 
doctrines. Though the policy of Charles was not to 
encourage any change in the religious belief of the 
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people, yet even his power was not sufficient to prevent 
the light which had broke forth in Germany from 
penetrating into the adjacent countries; and in the 
city of Antwerp, and the provinces connected with 
it, there were many firm advocates of the Lutheran 
Reformation, as early as the year 1520. The freedom 
of sentiment generated by an extensive commerce, gave 
facilities to the labours of the Reformers, which they 
could not have enjoyed, in a state of society more 
directly under the control of a bigoted and an into¬ 
lerant priesthood. The publication, in a Dutch trans¬ 
lation, of Luther’s version of the New Testament, in 
1523, contributed much to further the interests of the 
Reformation, by calling the attention of inquiring 
men to the pure and untainted fountain of celestial 
truth. 

There had been men,* in the Netherlands, during 
the greater part of the fifteenth century, who had 
borne their testimony against the prevailing corrup¬ 
tions of the dominant church ; but one, in particular, 
is deserving of pre-eminent notice. It was John 
Wesselus, who, by a train of remarkable events, was 
raised up to proclaim to his countrymen the liberty 
wherewith Christ had made them free. From his 
early childhood he evinced a passion for learning, 
which carried him through many difficulties in the 
acquirement of knowledge, and ultimately constituted 
him one of the most accomplished men of his age. 
He meddled with all the learning of his times, and by 
the energy of his own mind detected the sophistry 
which pervaded the writings of the schoolmen. When 
but very young, he was appointed by the Elector Philip 

* The pious Gevhard Groot, and the Cardinal Cuza had been to 
the people as the voice of one crying' in the wilderness. 
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a teacher of Greek and Hebrew at Heidelberg; and 
even then declared his firm conviction that there wps 
much error in doctrine, much superstition in worship, 
and much tyranny in government, in the Romish 
church. From Heidelberg he removed to Louvain, 
and afterwards to Paris; and so distinguished himself 
by the depth and varied character of his learning, and 
more especially by his successful efforts in combating 
the errors of the times, that he was regarded even by 
his enemies as a very extraordinary person. He retired 
to Groningen, where he quietly followed out his reli¬ 
gious convictions, and from whence he issued many 
religious tracts subversive of the faith and practice of 
the Romish church. His statement of the rule of faith, 
for the age in which it was written, was much clearer 
than could have been expected in such a period of 
awful darkness. “ I believe,” said he, “ in the Holy 
Spirit, who regulates the rule of faith, who spake by 
the apostles and prophets. I believe with the holy 
church, according to the holy church, not in the holy 
church; because to believe, is an act of worship, an 
office of theological virtue, to be rendered to God alone.” 

To Erasmus, also, the credit is due of having done 
much in the Netherlands, if not to spread the pure 
light of truth, at least to expose the hideous deformities 
which everywhere prevailed in the papal church. His 
early writings were far more promising than those of a 
later date, and involved him in a measure of the same 
obloquy which attached to Luther, whose sentiments 
he was charged with publishing. It is deeply to 
be lamented, however, that this great man never 
thoroughly embraced the evangelical doctrine, and 
never honestly followed out the convictions of his own 
mind. 
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That the Reformation had made great progress, at 
ari early period in the Netherlands, is obvious from the 
fact, well authenticated in history, that not fewer than 
fifty thousand persons, implicated in the professed be¬ 
lief of its doctrines, suffered persecution, in various 
forms, at the instigation of Charles V., for maintain¬ 
ing a good conscience. Constrained in Germany to 
show some measure of favour to the Lutherans, on 
account of the commanding position occupied by them, 
he was guilty, at the same moment, of attempting to 
crush the Belgian Reformers, for no better reason, it 
is to be feared, than that he imagined it would be easy 
to destroy them. 

The history of the inquisition, in its march of death 
through the Netherlands, is one of the darkest pages, 
perhaps, on the records of time. There was no kind 
of cruelty or oppression it did not practise in the 
sacred name of religion. The monsters Francis Ilulst 
and Nicholas of Kgmond were appointed inquisitors 
in 1522 ; and from that moment a series of nameless 
cruelties began to be perpetrated on all who dared to 
think for themselves, or to express an opinion at vari¬ 
ance with the dominant church. But with the reign 
of terror commenced the true era of the Reformation 
in Belgium. If nominal Reformers were driven from 
the field, the true advocates of apostolic doctrine waxed 
more bold and determined, by reason of the persecu¬ 
tions which arose. Such men as Esch, Voes, and 
Henry Zutphen were not to be shaken in their, faith 
by the terrors of the Inquisition. The word of God 
became more precious through the formidable opposi¬ 
tion to its life-giving truths, and, while dangers 
multiplied, faith in God’s promise and power was 
strengthened and sustained. Driven from the city of 
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Antwerp, the persecuted followers of Christ were wont 
to assemble in vast crowds on the banks of the Scheldt, 
to listen to the word of life, from the lips of an Augus¬ 
tine monk, on whose mind the light of truth had fallen 
with a convincing energy. On one occasion, he was 
unable to meet his numerous flock, and his substitute, 
a young man of the name of Nicholas, was seized on 
by the agents of the Inquisition, put into a sack, and 
drowned in the Scheldt. At Tournay an Augustinian 
monk was consigned to the flames, in 1529, because, 
having entered into married life, he would not purchase 
his freedom at the price of declaring his wife to be a 
harlot. In the same year, a law was passed, condemn¬ 
ing to the flames any who, after having recanted the 
doctrines of the Reformation, should be found im¬ 
plicated in their support—the same horrible statute 
decreed, that alt new converts to these doctrines, if 
men, should be beheaded, and, if women, should be 
buried alive. In all cases, the parties convicted of 
heresy were to suffer the confiscation of their goods. 

These inhuman laws were slightly mitigated in their 
execution, by the accession of Mary, widow of the 
King of Hungary, to the government of the provinces, 
vacant by the death of the persecuting Margaret of 
Savoy. Though sister to the Emperor, Mary was 
friendly to the liberties of the Reformers, and did all 
in her power to induce Charles to follow the advice of 
better counsellors. So resolute were her efforts to 
relieve her persecuted subjects, that the pope formally 
warned the emperor to watch the heretical conduct of 
his sister. In such circumstances, Mary of Hungary 
could do but little to accomplish the benevolent wishes 
of her own heart. The thunder-cloud of papal rage 
still continued to pour its desolating contents upon the 
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heads of the unoffending servants of Christ; whole 
families were committed, without remorse, to the flames, 
and the scenes of martyrdom were rendered awfully 
imposing and sublime by the loud hosannas of praise 
which issued from the lips of dying confessors. A 
father and mother, with their two daughters and their 
husbands, thus illustrated at one stake, the power of 
the gospel to sustain the heaviest calamities to which 
flesh is heir. 

It was at this awful juncture, that the name of 
William Tyndale, who had been compelled to leave his 
country, and to take up his residence at Antwerp, on 
account nf his adoption of the Lutheran doctrines, was 
added to the list of the martyrs of Jesus. On his 
arrival in the Netherlands, he effected a translation of 
the New Testament into English, which was published 
in 1526. The greater part of the edition was sent to 
his native country, but was bought up by the popish 
prelates Warham and Tunstall, and committed to the 
flames. This act of enmity to the word of God turned 
out rather to the furtherance of Tyndale’s plans ; for 
the money remitted from England, for the copies of his 
New Testament disposed of, enabled him to publish a 
second edition, in 1534, and to enter, with the assist¬ 
ance of Miles Coverdale, upon the translation of the 
Old Testament. In this latter undertaking they had 
only proceeded as far as the close of the Pentateuch, 
when, at the instigation of certain popish bigots in 
England, Tyndale was apprehended at Antwerp, and, 
in 1536, being brought to trial at Augsburg, was con¬ 
demned to die at the stake. He was first strangled, 
and then burnt; and with his last breath, offered up 
the patriotic prayer, “ Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes!” 

After the removal of Tyndale from the stage of 
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action in tlic Netherlands, where he had rendered 
great service to the cause of the Reformation, the next 
distinguished witness for God, was John a Lasco, a 
native of Poland, whose zeal, tempered with prudence, 
did much to rally the scattered friends of the gospel, 
and to separate them from a mass of enthusiasts, who 
had prejudiced, in no ordinary degree, the cause of the 
Reformation. He had enjoyed the benefit of an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with Luther and Zuingle, having 
studied both in Germany and at Basil; and, on his 
return to his own country, relinquished all the honours 
connected with rank and learning, and devoted himself 
to the advancement of that truth, which, as a light from 
heaven, had broken in upon his mind. “God,” said he, 
in writing to a friend, “ has restored me to myself; and 
has wonderfully delivered me from the midst of Phari¬ 
saism to bring me to the knowledge of himself.” He 
refused a bishopric when proffered to him by his sove¬ 
reign, assigning as a reason, his incompetency, with 
his altered views of the church, to fulfil its important 
duties. The monarch received his negative with every 
mark of respect; and, as he was about to take the tour 
of Europe, furnished him with influential introduc¬ 
tions to some of the most distinguished persons of the 
age. He took up his abode severally at Mentz, 
Louvain, and Emden, at which last place, after many 
laborious efforts in the cause of the Reformation, he 
was induced to undertake the general superintendence 
of the evangelical communities in the district. He fou.nd 
the Reformers among whom he had thus located himself 
tainted partly with Romanism, and partly with a species 
of enthusiasm, which had spread itself largely through 
the countries of the Reformation.* His efforts to 
deliver them from existing errors in doctrine and 

* Reference is here made !o the fanaticism of the Anabaptists. ' 
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discipline, were crowned with abundant success. “ In 
a $hort time,” observes an intelligent historian,“scarcely 
an image was anywhere to be seen ; the ceremonies 
which occupied the minds of the weak, and satisfied 
the consciences of the reprobate, ceased to engage 
attention ; the arts whereby the fraudulent had practised 
on the imaginations of the multitude were exposed to 
the broad day-light of common sense ; and fanaticism 
of every kind was obliged to submit to Scripture as the 
authorized test of all pretensions whatever. Nor did 
his success terminate with repressing error and super¬ 
stition. He succeeded in supplying their place by 
pure doctrine, and rites eminently calculated to aid the 
spirit of true devotion; so that the name of John a 
Lasco is properly deserving a place among the most 
distinguished in the annals of the Reformation.”* 

In the province of Groningen, the Reformation was 
allowed, at its commencement, a considerable period of 
repose, during which it was permitted to take deep 
root in the minds of those who had espoused its grand 
doctrines. In that happy province there were no 
martyrs to the cause of truth till the sad period of the 
Duke of Alba’s government. The head of the prin¬ 
cipal monastery was a man imbued with the spirit of the 
gospel; and many of the nobility and gentry were 
friendly to a searching reform in the state of the 
church. These circumstances, in connection with the 
lofty character and devoted labours of Albert Harden* 
berg, gave vast advantages to the cause of the Refor¬ 
mation. 

In this province resided Dryander, a man whose 
learning and evangelical light had procured for him the 

* The Rev. Dr. Stebbing’s “ Continuation of Milner’s History,” 
Vol. I., p. 428. 
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warm recommendation of Melancthon and Cranmer. 
Perceiving that a vast number of Spaniards, some 
friendly, some opposed to the progress of the Refor¬ 
mation, resided in Belgium, or conducted an extensive 
commerce with it, he formed the laudable resolution of 
translating the New Testament into the Spanish 
tongue ; conceiving that thus the cause of truth would 
be mightily advanced. Having completed his labo¬ 
rious undertaking, he submitted his translation to the 
Doctors of the church at Louvain, for their opinion 
upon its merits. But they at once objected to his 
design, pleading that they did not understand Spanish 
sufficiently to pronounce upon his labours, and declar¬ 
ing, at the same time, that the publication of such a 
work would only tend to encourage the heresies of the 
age, and that it would be well if all translations of the 
Bible were destroyed. They added, however, that 
there was no express prohibition against the publication 
of such a work, and that they would not interpose any 
difficulty in his way. 

Encouraged by several men of learning and piety in 
his undertaking, Dryander sent his manuscript to 
press, in the city of Antwerp, and dedicated his trans¬ 
lation to the Emperor, under the title of “ The New 
Testament, or New Covenant, of our only Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” The appearance of the version 
under this title excited the greatest clamour among the 
popish party, who instantly• denounced him as a 
Lutheran, and charged him with the sinister design of 
publishing his favourite opinions, through the medium 
of a translation of the New Testament. He was 
induced to expunge the words “New Covenant,” 
thinking that this might pacify the rage of the church ; 
but he discovered, upon fuller inquiry, that unless he 
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would leave out the words “only Saviour,” Romisli 
advocates for human merit would not be satisfied. 
Such a concession, of course, he was not disposed to 
make. 

Meanwhile Charles arrived at Brussels, and 
Dryander sought an interview with his Imperial 
Majesty, to present him with a copy of his new trans¬ 
lation. He was well received by the Emperor ; com¬ 
mended for his zeal and learning, and received a 
promise of all possible assistance in forwarding his 
laudable design. With such a patron, he fondly 
hoped that his version would rapidly find its way into 
the hands of the people, in spite of the opposition of 
a bigoted priesthood. But, alas! no sooner had 
Dryander returned to Antwerp, full of joy at what had 
fallen from the lips of the Emperor, than he learnt, to 
his sad dismay, that his New Testament was put by 
Charles into the hands of his confessor. This was the 
death-blow to the proffered patronage. The monk of 
the Imperial closet saw all kinds of evils resulting from 
the publication of such a work, induced the Emperor to 
withdraw' his promise of assistance ; and contrived, in 
a few w T eeks, to procure the imprisonment of poor 
Dryander, under which he was suffered to lie for the 
space of more than fifteen months. A sentence so 
odiously unjust, awakened the sympathies of many 
hundreds of warm-hearted Christians, who flocked from 
all quarters, to express their unabated attachment to* 
him, and to assure him of the interest which he had in 
their prayers, and in their best efforts for his liberation 
from a cruel and unjust imprisonment. 

Persecution now began to manifest itself in its 
direst forms. During the first year in which Dryander 
and his friends attempted to circulate his New Testa- 

• y 2 
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ment, more than twenty persons were put to death, for 
no other crime than their zeal to impart to thpir 
countrymen a portion of God’s holy word. Portraits 
of the more active of the Reformers were exhibited in 
the most conspicuous places, that their persons might 
become familiar to the public eye, and that thus they 
might be seized on whenever their enemies thirsted for 
their blood. In this way, many innocent persons were 
recognized, and were handed over to the tribunal of 
the Inquisition. About this time some of the fiercest 
persecutors of the Reformers, who had glutted them¬ 
selves with the blood of martyrs, died miserable deaths, 
—the victims, even in this life, of a measure of that 
despair which awaits the impenitent in eternity. 
Among these wretched beings, the names of Latomus 
and Arnold Bomelius, both of Louvain, occupy a con¬ 
spicuous place on the page of history. “ The worm 
that dieth not ” had begun to gnaw their vitals long 
before they were dismissed from the troubles of the 
flesh ;—illustrating, in its most terrible forms, that 
divine oracle,—“ It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God.” 

The history of the Reformation in the Netherlands 
presents a scene most chequered to the contemplation 
of the enlightened and devout Christian. The conflict 
here witnessed between truth and error resembles the 
quivering balance,—sometimes preponderating on one 
side, and sometimes on the other. On the one hand 
may be seen the cruel and ruthless spirit of Rome, 
backed by the power of the Emperor, and the horrors 
of the Inquisition; and on the other, a little band of 
faithful witnesses for Christ, impeded in their magna¬ 
nimous struggle with Antichristian powers, by the 
reckless imprudence and enthusiasm of those who had 
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nothing more of Reformers pertaining to them, save 
only the name. But amidst all their oppressions from 
without, and all their discouragements from within, 
we can trace, amidst the honoured champions of the 
Reformation in Belgium, some of the holiest and most 
fragrant names that illustrate or adorn the martvrology 
of the Church. 

“ Philip II., of Spain, to whom the .sovereignty of 
the Netherlands devolved from his father, was a 
declared foe to the Reformation ; for as he had deter- 
mined to be an absolute despot in his extensive and 
various dominions, so he could not brook that any one 
of his subjects should have a will or religious belief 
that differed from his own ; he, therefore, resolved to 
annihilate, in a summary manner, not only the political 
privileges, but also the religious liberty of the Nether¬ 
lands ; and for this purpose he gave full scope to the 
powers of the Inquisition, and oppressed them in every 
possible way. The first instrument of his tyranny was 

Cardinal Granvella; and afterwards the Duke of 

• 

Alva, who was as bigoted and gloomy a tyrant as his 
master. Alva brought to the block some of the most 
eminent personages in the country, as Count Egmont, 
Hoorn, and others ; and after the year 1560, eighteen 
thousand persons perished, by his order, under the 
hands of the public executioner. But the people of 
the Netherlands, though they were too prudent and 
Christian-minded to rise against their merciless gover¬ 
nors without necessity, had nevertheless been too little 
inured to slavery to endure it without resistance ; and, 
in 1561, ten of the seventeen provinces, beaded by the 
pious and prudent William of Orange, declared their 
independence. The necessities of commerce had 
already accustomed them to sea-fighting and while 
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the Spaniards laboured in vain to wrest back from 
them the lost dominion, the Netherlands seized ,the 
colonies, which had belonged at first to the Portuguese, 
but afterwards, from the year 1581, to Spain; they 
also took possession of Java, Ceylon, and the Moluccas, 
and with these the whole of the spice trade. The fierce 
struggle by which the religious liberty of the north¬ 
eastern provinces of the Netherlands was obtained, 
ended not till the year 1609, when there was an armis¬ 
tice of twelve years. But the liberated provinces, which 
maintained their independence, by the name of the 
United Netherlands, never came again under the 
Spanish yoke.”* 

* “ General History, briefly sketched,” &c. By the Rev. C. 
Barth, D.D. p. 377. Tract Society. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
PENETRATED.—HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 


Early visited by the Reformation—The Bohemian Brethren ami the Waldenses—Hungarian* 
studied in Germany—Matthias and others—Their ministry greatly blessed—John Houter— 
Spirit of persecution—Protestant churches founded as early as 1530—Diets of Pesth and 
Presburg—Turkish invasion—The Gospel became a solace to many a sufferer—Great poli¬ 
tical struggles—Difficulties which the Reformation had to contend with—Many honoured 
men ready to meet and overcome them. 


Into these countries the glorious light of the Reforma¬ 
tion had penetrated, at a comparatively early period. 
The Bohemian brethren and the Waldenses, before 
the days of Luther, had awakened that thirst for truth 
which nothing but “ the sincere milk of the word ” 
could fully allay. And, at a later period, there were 
certain Hungarian youths, who had been educated in 
Germany, and who had imbibed the doctrines of 
Luther, who carried back to their beloved country the 
spirit and the writings of the German Reformers. 
Among these devoted youths, the names of Matthias 
Devay and Martin Cyriaei occupied a distinguished 
place. Filled with love to Christ, and deeply im¬ 
pressed with the reigning corruption of the age, they 
preached the pure doctrines of the gospel, with a zeal 
and energy worthy of themselves and the cause, and 
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strikingly illustrative of the benefit they had derived 
from the instructions of the great German Reformer, 
at whose feet they had sat. Their ministry was 
attended with great power from on high, and multitudes 
received from their lips that doctrine of faith, which 
humbles the sinner, exalts the Redeemer, and lays low 
in the very dust every system of human merit, whether 
more glaring or refined in its pretensions. 

While these disciples of Luther were proclaiming 
with dauntless courage the doctrines of the Reforma¬ 
tion in Hungary, another student from Germany, John 
Houter by name, was labouring with equal success in 
Transylvania. There, indeed, the spirit of persecu¬ 
tion worked itself into a tempest, and the Reformation 
was cradled in the storm ; but so mightily grew the 
word of God, that, before the year 1530, many 
Protestant churches were fully established, in dis¬ 
tinct separation from Rome, having abandoned all 
her doctrines and ceremonies. And long before the 
death of Luther, the greater part of Hungary and 
Transylvania was brought over to the side of the Re¬ 
formation. The diet of Pesth passed a resolution, 
indeed, to burn all Lutherans as heretics; and the 
Diet of Presburg determined to tolerate no religion 
but that of the papal church; but so powerful were 
the Protestants in numbers and in wealth, that they 
looked upon the decrees of those Diets as little more 
than waste paper, and only smiled, at the impotent 
boast of an authority no longer possessed. The lion 
might indeed shake his mane, and look ragefully at 
his former prey; but his teeth were drawn, and his 
power to injure had passed away. The Protestant 
cause had now spread so extensively, that it was im¬ 
possible for Rome to arrest its progress; and but a 
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brief interval took place before the rights and liberties 
of the Reformers were fully recognized. 

The national calamities which befell Hungary at this 
time, by the Turkish invasion, prepared the minds of 
many to receive the consolations of the gospel. The 
still small voice of mercy was heard amidst the din of 
war, and the clash of arms; and thus it was that the 
news of redemption, by the cross of Christ, cheered 
the hearts of thousands upon whose necks the armies 
of the false prophet were threatening to trample. 
“ The vigorous Hungarian king, Matthias Corvinus, 
was succeeded by the weak Ladislaus, and the latter by 
Lewis II., a.d. 1516—1526. The last was defeated 
by the Turks in the battle of Mohacz, a.d. 1526; and 
in endeavouring to escape by flight, he sunk in a 
morass, and was drowned. After his death, Ferdinand 
of Austria, and Zapolya of Transylvania, contended 
for the crown of Hungary, the latter under the pro¬ 
tection of the Sultan Soliman. The struggle continued 
till 1546, and Hungary was left to the possession of 
Austria, though amidst manifold contentions with the 
Transylvanian princes, and in perpetual hostility with 
Turkey.”* 

Amidst all these political vicissitudes, the cause of 
the Reformation had to maintain an arduous and diffi¬ 
cult struggle. With Romanists as their rulers, con¬ 
tinually goaded on to acts of oppression by the church, 
they had to endure many acts both of cruelty and 
injustice. At no period, indeed, of their history, were 
their liberties so well defined as not to leave them 
considerably at the mercy of the reigning sovereign. 
If he was lenient and enlightened, they were blessed 

* General History briefly sketched. By the Rev. C. Barth, D. D. 
p. 372. Tract Society. 
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with a season of tranquillity; but, if otherwise, they 
had to assert their freedom afresh, and to endure many 
hardships for the sake of a good conscience. But in 
the worst of times, there were a few names in Hungary 
and Transylvania, who had not defiled their gar¬ 
ments. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
PENETRATED.—POLAND. 


History of this country profoundly interesting—Its rulers from 1501 to 1572—- But two great 
classes in the country—Its rulers subsequently to 1672—The brightest speck in the history 
of Poland is the story of the Reformation—Bohemian Brethren sheltered in Poland—Thence 
arose the Reformation—Lutheran preachers and tracts in Poland as early as 1520—John a 
Lasco—llinderances to the Reformation from the Jesuits, and the divided state of opinion 
among the Reformers—The Antinomians—Anabaptists—Socinians—Members of the Greek 
church—Nondescripts—There were also the Lutherans, the Reformed party, and the Bohe¬ 
mian Brethren—The union, in 1570, of the evangelical bodies—Their subsequent divisions. 


The history of this country is one of deep and thrilling 
interest. The struggles of its patriots against political 
despotism, the oppressions it has endured, and the 
humiliations to which it has been subjected, conspire 
to invest it with a charm bordering on romance. 
Under tbe Jagellonian sovereigns, Alexander, Sigis- 
mund, and Augustus, who reigned over it from 1501 
to 1572, its aristocracy exerted a mighty influence, not 
only on the masses, but also on the sovereign himself. 
There were, in fact, but two classes in the country— 
the nobility, who consisted of an immense body, and 
the common people, who were reduced to the lowest 
state of vassalage and dependence. There was strictly, 
no middle class of free, industrious, and wealthy trades¬ 
men, except a party of emigrant Jews, who conducted 
a species of commerce, but who never blended in a 
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compact and well-adjusted commonwealth. Like all 
countries, where nobles and beggars make up the body 
politic, and where there is no middle rank of society 
to be a link between the two extremes, Poland has had 
to endure those changes and convulsions to which a 
state of society so constructed naturally gives birth. 
It is impossible to trace the vicissitudes through which 
this interesting country has passed, from the earliest 
periods of its history down to the present moment, 
without shedding a tear of sympathy over its unhappy 
destiny, and without feeling indignant at those tyrants 
who have sported with its liberty and happiness. 

In 1572, when the Jagellon race of kings became 
extinct, Henry of Anjou was called to the throne; but 
upon the death of his brother Charles IX., only two 
years afterwards, he returned to his native country, and 
took possession of the crown of France, which was a 
more tempting elevation than the throne of the little 
kingdom of Poland. After the resignation of Henry, 
Stephen Bathony of Transylvania, Sigismund of Swe¬ 
den, and other sovereigns, followed in succession, down 
to the period of the late peace, when the independence 
of Poland was in a great measure annihilated, and its 
ample territory was partitioned off between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

The brightest speck in the history of Poland is 
that which relates to the progress of the Reforma¬ 
tion soon after the commencement of the sixteenth 
century. To it pertained the honour of affording an 
asylum to not a few of the Bohemian brethren, when 
driven by the cruel arm of persecution from Bohemia 
and Moravia. These humble - minded and devoted 
followers of Christ were the first to plant the standard 
of evangelical truth in the soil of Poland, and to pre- 
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pare the minds of many among whom they sojourned, 
£or that great movement in favour of primitive truth, 
which took place at the time of the Lutheran Refor¬ 
mation. Whether the Bohemian brethren encouraged 
the followers of Luther to migrate into Poland, or 
whether their own zeal prompted the step, it is not 
easy to determine; but one thing is certain, that both 
Lutheran preachers, and Lutheran tracts and writings, 
had found their way into that country’before the close 
of 1520 . Nor did they find an entrance in vain. 
Many heard or read the reformed doctrines with pro¬ 
found interest, and shook off the errors and supersti¬ 
tions in which, from their earliest days, they had been 
diligently trained. The name of John a Lasco has 
already been mentioned, as a Pole by birth, and there 
is reason to believe that he did much to advance those 
views of truth in his own country, which he proclaimed 
with such energy and success in the Netherlands. 

There were two mighty hinderances, however, to the 
Reformation in Poland—the sleepless zeal and tyranny 
of the Jesuits, and the very divided state of opinion 
among the Reformers themselves. The one acted 
secretly, as a canker-worm, at the root of all honest 
endeavours to spread the doctrines of the Reformation. 
The skill, and cunning, and artifice of a bigoted and 
proscriptive priesthood, aided by the confessional, and 
wielding a large measure of political power, operated 
as a continual and serious check upon the progress of 
the Reformation, and deterred thousands from follow¬ 
ing out the rising convictions of their minds. The 
other, that is, the division of opinion which arose' 
among the Reformers, acted openly to disparage their 
proceedings in the eyes of mankind, and to aid the 
absurd pretence of Rome, in boasting of the strict 
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union and harmony of Catholicism. There were un¬ 
happily in Poland, at the time of the Reformation, a 
considerable number of active spirits, all struggling 
for ascendency, in the propagation of their several 
systems of faith. Some of these held opinions quite 
as injurious in their tendency as Catholicism itself. 
There were Antinomians, who, under the name of 
Anabaptists, propagated the loosest opinions in morals, 
and countenanced practices in their public assemblies, 
which, from their moral turpitude, fully justified the 
interference of the civil magistrate in suppressing them. 
There were Socinians, who laboured with indefatigable 
zeal to supplant the entire platform of evangelical doc¬ 
trine, and to reduce the Christian scheme to a system 
of cold lifeless ethics. There were members of the 
Greek church anxious to see the proud pretensions of 
the bishop of Rome laid low at the feet of their 
own patriarch. There were multitudes of nondescript 
wranglers about religion, ready to condemn the vices 
and superstitions of Rome, but totally disqualified to 
afford aid in building up any scriptural form of doc¬ 
trine and discipline. 

Besides these parties, altogether wide of truth, there 
were three distinct sections of what might be termed 
the evangelical church. There were the Lutherans, 
who followed their great leader no less in his views of 
the Eucharist, than in his determined stand against the 
prevailing errors of the church of Rome ; there were the 
Reformed party so called, because they objected to the 
doctrine of consubstantiation, and sympathized far more 
with the Swiss than the German Reformers ; and 
there were the Bohemian Brethren, who derived their 
origin from Jerome and Huss, or from the more 
ancient stock of the Waldensian church. 
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Now, though these several movements in religion 
showed how mightily the spirit of inquiry had been 
quickened in Poland, and how the ancient superstition 
had begun to totter on its lofty throne ; yet the zeal of 
each party to advance their own particular views, pre¬ 
sented an obstacle in the way of combined effort to 
advance the glorious cause of the Reformation. The 
Lutherans, the Reformed, and the Bohemian Brethren 
could not symbolize with the Anabaptists, the Socin- 
ians, and the members of the Greek church ; for this 
would have been to abandon all that was precious in the 
truth of God. Neither were they so harmonious 
among themselves as to admit of full and vigorous 
co-operation, in maintaining any harmonious system of 
doctrine and worship. In 1570, by the Seudomir 
compact, the three evangelical bodies were united by 
one common confession ; but it is deeply to be regretted 
that they were still unable to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. Their internal divisions 
strengthened the hands of the common enemy; 
became the occasion of Papal encroachments on the 
liberties of Protestants; and led on to many a scene 
of tyranny and blood. By the general Diet of 1573, 
indeed equal rights and privileges were adjudged to all 
the existing sects; but the spirit of Rome was too 
resolutely bent on maintaining its ascendancy, to admit 
of any thing like the free exercise of conscience to 
those who dared to think for themselves in religion. 
The consequence was that Protestants were subjected 
to perpetual annoyances from the dominant church, and 
that religious liberty was more a name than a reality. 
Nor were instances wanting in which bigotry assumed 
the form of direct persecution; and, in spite of law, 
the friends of the Reformation were stript of their 
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property, and driven into exile. In the midst, how¬ 
ever, of reproach, peril, and death, there were many in 
Poland who counted not their lives dear unto them, so 
that they might finish their course with joy, and the 
ministry which they had received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE REFORMATION 
PENETRATED—ENGLAND. 


The elements of the Reformation existed in England before the'davs of Henry VIII.— 
Grosseteste ami Wick Hire—Pope's hold of England—WirkliflV’s New Testament- The 
Lollards—How they paved the way for the Reformation—Printing brought Luther’s works 
into England—Tyndale's New Testament—Rilney—Henry’s rupture with Rome could not 
have brought about the Reformation, ifmen’s minds had not been prepaied for it—Henry’s 
quarrel with the Pope no proof of right conscience—A papist at heart—Two parlies at 
court—Both alternately persecuted—Bilncy and Frith martyred—the Bishops the leaders of 
persecution—Henry as infallible in his way as the Pope—Selfishness his ruling passion—an 
instrument in the band of God, but a wicked man—Suppression of the Monasteries—Klimt a 
to establish religious uniformity—King and Parliament still in sympathy with antichrist— 
The six articles—Gardiner and Bonner—Cranmer’s inconsistency—Ty ndale—His doctrines— 
His view' of the church—Frith—Barnes— Cranmcr’s sad trueulency to Henry—The kin 
died regretted by none—Edward VI. a prince of much promise; there is reason to believe 
that the grace of God was in his heart—Changes in favour of well-defined Protestantism— 
But for certain instances of persecution, Edw ard’s reign was auspicious—Even Cranmcr was 
not free from the charge of persecution—Treatment of Hooper. 


For more than two centuries before the days of Henry 
VIII. England had been favoured with the elements of 
a Reformation as pure and spiritual as any that had 
blessed the nations. Her Grosseteste in the thirteenth 
century, and her Wickliffein the fourteenth, had lifted 
up a testimony -against Rome, which, even in those 
days of papal supremacy, made his Holiness to tremble 
upon his throne. The sound of these powerful in¬ 
structors of the people went into all the land; and 
many faithful disciples embraced their doctrines, and 
dared to oppose the reigning superstition. But Eng¬ 
land was the stronghold of popery; and the voice of 
a few faithful witnesses for God, was drowned amidst 
the clamour of priests, and the thunders of the Vatican. 
So firm was the hold which the pope had of this 
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country, that he drew from it a greater revenue than 
fell to the lot of its sovereign. The people and the 
monarch were equally enslaved, by that great spiritual 
sorceress that enchanted all the nations of Europe. 

But though Wickliffe and his followers had failed 
to change the current of public opinion, they had 
scattered widely those seeds of truth, which, after 
being long concealed beneath an ungrateful soil, were 
destined, at a subsequent period, to yield a plentiful 
harvest. Wickliffe’s translation of the New Testament, 
and some of his other writings, operated as a secret 
leaven in the minds of men, long before any question 
arose on the subject of casting off the papal yoke ; and 
many of God’s hidden ones rejoiced in the light, while 
an impenetrable darkness covered the land. 

At the period when Henry VIII., ascended the 
throne of England, the name and fortunes of the 
Lollards are as familiar on the page of English 
history, as the profligacy of the monarch, and his 
rupture with the court of Rome. The era of Henry’s 
accession to the crown, was one of the most active in 
the proscription of that class of religionists, who con¬ 
tinued to tread in the footsteps of Wickliffe. As late 
as 1511, six men and four women were arraigned 
before archbishop Warham, for denying the real 
presence, objecting to the offices of baptism and con¬ 
firmation, speaking evil of the confessional, and denying 
the power of the priest to absolve men from their sins. 
These heretics, as they were denominated, were 
Lollards, and the fact of their having so far recanted 
their supposed errors, as to obtain the pardon of their 
ghostly judge, proves nothing against the fact, that 
a body of persons then existed in England, who had 
little or no sympathy with the dominant religion of the 
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times. Indeed there can be no doubt that a mass of 
persons existed in various parts of England ; ready, at 
a moment’s warning, to shake off a yoke which neither 
they nor their fathers were able to bear. So great was 
the zeal of many of these despised and persecuted 
people to possess copies of the word of God, that they 
were known to give sums for a few pages of the New 
Testament, -which would now purchase hundreds of 
copies of the entire volume of revealed truth. 

If we compare the times of Henry the VIII., with 
the dark and gloomy period of Richard the II., we 
cannot hesitate for a moment in affirming, that no 
misunderstanding between Richard and the pope could 
have led to the results which followed on the quarrel 
of Henry. The reason is obvious;—there was no 
secret leaven of truth operating on any portion of the 
English mind in the days of Richard;—the whole 
nation was held in abject bondage “ by the man 
of sin.” 

In addition to the elements of truth which yet 
remained in England, as the result of the glorious 
efforts of Wickliffe, the art of printing, at the period 
of Henry’s accession, had carried into England the 
writings of Luther and other Continental reformers; 
by which a clearer view of the evangelical scheme, 
and of the method of justification by faith, was infused 
into the minds of the thoughtful and inquiring, than 
could have been gathered from the productions of 
Wickliffe, who did more to expose and condemn 
existing errors and corruptions, than to announce the 
grand antagonist doctrine of the papacy,—viz., ex¬ 
clusive salvation by the merits of the Redeemer. 
A channel was now opened between Germany and 
England, in which “ the pure river of the water of 

• z 2 
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life,” might flow in a full and refreshing current. 
This circumstance, with the publication ofTyndalq’s 
New Testament, and the warm reception it met with 
from many hearts whom God had prepared to receive 
and honour its contents, awakened the anxieties of the 
heads of the papal church, and led to the most searching 
inquiries after heretics, and the volume they had dared 
to patronize. An order was issued by Episcopal 
authority to the clergy to command all their people, 
upon pain of excommunication, to deliver up all the 
copies of Tyndalc’s New Testament that might be in 
their hands; and not a few of the clergy, suspected of 
sympathy with the doctrines of Luther, were summoned 
to appear before the Bishop, to give an account of their 
heretical conduct. We may judge of the sentiments 
taught by some of these troublers of Rome, by a 
reference to the case of Bilney, who preached in 
Christ’s church, Ipswich, and who was accused before 
the bishops of false doctrine. Unhappily, he yielded 
to the fear of man, which he afterwards bitterly 
lamented ; but the doctrines for which he was accused 
were purely evangelical. “ Our Saviour Christ,” said 
he, “ is our mediator between us and the Father; 
what should we need, then, to seek any saint for 
remedy ? Wherefore it is great injury to the blood of 
Christ to make such petitions, and blasphemeth our 
Saviour. ' Man is so imperfect of himself, that he can 
in no wise merit by his own deeds. The coming of 
Christ was prophesied before, and descried by the 
prophets. But John Baptist, being more than a pro¬ 
phet, did not only prophesy, but with his finger showed 
him, saying, * Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world.’ Then if this were the 
very Lamb, which John did demonstrate, that taketh 
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away the sins of the world, what injury is it to our 
Saviour Cnrist, that to be buried in St. Francis’ cowle 
should remit four parts of penance ? What is then left 
to our Saviour Christ, which taketh away the sins of 
the world? This I will justify to be a great blasphemy 
to the blood of Christ.” He maintained, also, “ That 
it was a great folly to go on pilgrimages; and that 
preachers in times past have been antichrists, and 
now it hath pleased God somewhat to show forth 
their falsehood and errors.”* 

Such were the sentiments openly proclaimed by the 
college companion of Latimer, and by many others 
about the period of Henry’s accession to the throne; 
and but for the existence of such elements, the rup¬ 
ture of that unhappy monarch with the pope could 
never have issued in the stupendous events which 
followed. Would that we could hail the process as 
we do many of the results! But God was in it; and 
he “ made the wrath of man to praise him, and the 
remainder thereof he restrained.” Ilenry gave no 
distinct evidence of the fear of God, and contended 
with the pope on grounds which were equally subver¬ 
sive of religion and morality. He might doubtless 
have obtained his divorce from Catherine, at the pope's 
hands, as she had been his brother’s wife, had she not 
been aunt to Charles V., whom the pope feared to dis¬ 
oblige. Henry was too resolutely determined on the 
step of getting rid of Catherine, to rest contented with 
the pope’s refusal to aid his design ; and having sought 
and obtained the sanction of several European univer¬ 
sities in favour of the projected divorce, he dismissed 
his queen, in spite of the earnest caveat of the Roman 
pontiff. Clement VII., in return for this act of 
, * Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Biograph. T. 22. p. lt>. 
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temerity, threatened the haughty monarch with excom¬ 
munication ; to which Henry responded, by throwing 
off the papal yoke, in his own name and that of his 
people, and solemnly abjuring the supremacy of the 
pope. But he was unquestionably a papist at heart; 
for in the parliament held at the close of the year 
1534, he secured the passing of an act which pro¬ 
claimed him “ Supreme head on earth, of the Church 
of England,” and conferred on himself “ and his heirs 
and successors,” the “ power to visit and reform all 
heresies, errors, and other abuses, which in the spiri¬ 
tual jurisdiction ought to be reformed.” He thus put 
himself most manifestly in the place of the pope; and 
to a motley creed and form of discipline, two-thirds 
papistical, demanded of all Englishmen the most im¬ 
plicit submission. 

It was now almost equally dangerous to profess 
Popery or Protestantism; for the distinct avowal of 
either might be visited with capital punishment. 
There were two parties at court — one adhering to 
Romanism, the other to the Reformation; and the 
fitful unprincipled monarch sided sometimes with one 
party, sometimes with the other; so that Protestants 
and Romanists were sent alternately to prison and 
death, just as the royal caprice dictated. The queen, 
(Anne Boleyn,) Thomas Cromwell, Archbishop Cran- 
mer, and Bishop Latimer, favoured the Reformation ; 
and the Bishops of Rochester and Winchester, Sir 
Thomas More, and the Duke of Norfolk, were staunch 
advocates of the papal church. Sir Thomas More, 
refusing to abjure the headship of the pope, and de¬ 
claring his opposition to the spiritual authority claimed 
by Henry, became a martyr to his own courage and 
consistency as a sincere and unflinching Romanist. 
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Henry’s “power to visit and reform heresies,” was 
not long to remain a dead letter; and Bilney and 
Frith, men devotedly attached to the Reformed doc¬ 
trine, were among the first to suffer the pains of mar¬ 
tyrdom, for their zeal in preaching the pure gospel of 
Christ. It was a strange state of things, for those 
who would not renounce the pope, and acknowledge 
the king’s supremacy in spiritual matters, were in¬ 
stantly tried and condemned ; and, on the other hand, 
those who advocated an enlightened and pure Pro¬ 
testantism, were subjected to the same fate. The most 
dangerous enemies of the Reformation were those 
bishops who fell in with the king’s arrangements, but 
who, like himself, were still Romanists at heart. The 
Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Nixon, who procured the 
death of Bilney, for his itinerant preaching of the 
doctrines of Luther, was one of those wolves in sheep’s 
clothing ; and many such there were in England, who 
availed themselves of the new act of settlement for the 
most iniquitous purposes, and persecuted many faithful 
servants of Christ even to the death. So unprincipled 
were many of the prelates, that they gave their consent 
equally to the martyrdom of papists, for resisting the 
supremacy of Henry, and to that of protestants for 
resisting the errors of Romanism. Of the former class 
of sufferers, the Carthusian monks, of the Charter 
House, London, are a remarkable instance j and of 
the latter, Bilney, Frith, Lambert and many others, 
are palpable illustrations. It has been well said of 
Henry, that “ he threw off the authority of the pope, 
that he might gratify his passions j” and that “ he 
defended the pope, that he might pamper his vanity.”* 
• The Rev Dr. Stebbiug’s Continuation of Milner's History, 
Vol I. ]>. 289. 
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After Henry renounced his allegiance to the Roman 
Pontiff, the religious opinions promulgated by authority 
were so contradictory and anomalous, that the people 
at last knew not what to believe; and unhappily the 
mass of them were destitute of the pure word of God. 
Henry denounced the pope, yet, with monstrous in¬ 
consistency, clung to popery, and imbrued his hands 
in the blood of protestants. He was quite as infallible, 
in his own way, as the pontiff himself; and so arbitrary 
and impatient of contradiction, that those who differed 
from him ordinarily paid the forfeit of their lives. 
Selfishness was the ruling passion of Henry. What¬ 
ever stood in the way of his own personal gratification 
became the object of his intense hatred, and enlisted 
his mighty energy for its destruction. He was God’s 
instrument to effect a great and permanent good for 
mankind; but the motives by which he was influenced, 
and which he did not scruple to avow, were such as 
could not be approved by wise and upright men. 

One .of the mightiest revolutions effected by Henry 
was the suppression of the monasteries;—a change 
fraught with blessings to England, but undertaken for 
state purposes, to replenish an exhausted treasury, and 
to sustain the newly acquired prerogatives of the 
sovereign. Without entering into the origin of such 
institutions, which owed their existence to the mistaken 
pretensions of an ascetic devotion, there can be no 
doubt that they were great absorbents of a nation’s 
wealth, and that they were often conducted in a manner 
subversive of every principle of decorum and morality. 
The asylum they afforded, in some instances, to learning, 
and, in others, to minds oppressed by the sorrows of life, 
or by the remorse connected with guilt, supplied no 
adequate counterpoise to the scenes of atrocity often 
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practised within their walls, and to the temptation 
which they afforded to the superstitious and depraved, 
to make them the general reservoir of property which 
ought to have flowed into other channels. The order 
issued by Henry for the general visitation of the- 
monasteries, and which was committed to the vigilant 
care of his minister Cromwell, furnished ample proof, 
in question, of the great delinquencies existing in these 
institutions, with but a few honourable exceptions ; so 
that, whatever might he Henry’s motive in attempting 
their suppression, and however inquisitorially the 
royal order might be executed, abundant evidence was 
supplied that their total annihilation would be a great 
national blessing. As the lesser monasteries were the 
more notorious for their “ vicious and abominable 
living,’’ they were the first to fall under the interdict 
of the royal commission ; and the property belonging 
to them, which many hoped would be employed for the 
advancement of religion, was squandered on the per¬ 
sonal vices, or the ridiculous projects, of a depraved 
monarch. 

Henry was too well pleased with the share of the 
plunder which had fallen into his hands, from the 
destruction of the smaller houses, to rest satisfied until 
the larger ones should share their fate.—The ominous 
steps of the monarch were now watched by many of the 
clergy and nobility ; and in the north of England such 
grievous discontents arose, as could only be put down 
by the force of arms. No sooner was the storm allayed, 
than a fresh commission of inquiry was issued, to in¬ 
vestigate the state of the religious houses which had 
as yet escaped the rapacity of the monarch. In the 
new commission, all the monks were to be interrogated 
minutely as to the part they had taken in resisting the 
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king’s will; and as it was well known that they had 
been extremely active, this furnished a pretext for the 
adoption of measures alike hostile and arbitrary. Many 
difficulties were to be overcome, in procuring the sur¬ 
render, on the part of the abbots, of such immense 
receptacles of wealth; but by the combined influence 
of promises, threats, imprisonment, and death, the 
royal commission executed their arduous task, and 
placed the proceeds of their anxious undertaking at 
the feet of their sovereign. 

The real friends of the Reformation, who had learned 
to look upon the monasteries as great hinderances to 
the religion and morality of the country, and who, on 
these grounds, had become friendly to their suppression, 
began now to be very anxious on the subject of the ap¬ 
propriation of the confiscated property at the disposal 
of the crown. They had been taught to believe, that 
it would be employed for extending the interests of 
national religion and education. But a little observa¬ 
tion soon convinced them, that the same arbitrary 
proceedings which had been resorted to in acquiring 
the monastic property, could dispose of it without 
reference to the best wishes of the nation. The wealth, 
so suddenly acquired, flowed, as by a natural process, 
into the royal treasury ; and was thus employed in 
discharging the existing burdens of the state, or in 
pensioning the worthless minions of the court. A por¬ 
tion of the revenues derived from the monasteries, was 
devoted, by act of parliament, in 1539, to the erection 
of new bishoprics, and to some other objects connected 
with religion or benevolence; but the mass of wealth 
realized was employed for purposes of state, or for the 
personal aggrandizement of the sovereign. 

Henry next set himself to the more difficult task of 
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securing uniformity of religious belief. He imagined 
that an act of parliament was all thajt was necessary to 
the accomplishment of this object. A committee, con¬ 
sisting of two archbishops, several bishops, and Crom¬ 
well at their head, was appointed to draw up certain 
articles, which might form the basis of the national 
faith. They speedily reported, however, their inability 
to effect the proposed object ; upon _ which the king 
presented them with a document containing six inter¬ 
rogatories, which he desired might form the subject 
of discussion in parliament. They were discussed and 
adopted, in direct hostility to the faith of protestants. 
Cranmer did his utmost to prevent the “ six articles,” 
as they were called, passing into law, but his efforts 
were in vain, which proved too manifestly that the 
king and the parliament were still in league with 
antichrist, or, at least, with his worst errors and cor¬ 
ruptions. By the abominable articles in question, the 
actual presence was declared to be in the bread and 
wine of the Eucharist; priests were forbidden to marry; 
vows of chastity were to be observed; and mass and 
auricular confession maintained. During the whole 
of Henry’s reign, these six articles were in force, which 
may well lead any enlightened protestant to hesitate 
in recognizing him as a reforming sovereign, or the 
majority of his clergy as protestants at heart, when 
they could continue to act under such popish laws. 
Towards the close of this unhappy monarch’s reign, 
the intolerable bigots Gardiner and Bonner, with many 
others of their persecuting spirit, acquired great ascen¬ 
dancy at court. They managed, with the Duke of 
Norfolk at their head, to compass the overthrow of 
Lord Cromwell, the friend of liberal measures, and to 
bring back every attribute of popery, but the pope 
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himself; and, of his holiness of Rome, there was no 
mean representative in the person of the English 
sovereign. 

It is but justice to state that Cranmer, and others 
who thought with him, deeply deplored the course of 
events after the downfall of the monasteries, and the 
passing of the “ six articles.” Latimer, bishop of 
Worcester, and Shaxton, bishop of Salisbury, regardless 
of consequences, declared their simple adherence to the 
word of God, on which they were thrown into prison, 
and deprived of their dignities. Had Cranmer pursued 
a similar course, and been less pliant to the will of an 
arbitrary and bigoted monarch, his many rare virtues 
might have shone forth more brilliantly. But few of 
the English Reformers, at least during the reign of 
Henry, will bear a comparison with Luther, whose 
dauntless spirit imbibed fresh courage from the dangers 
and conflicts which arose in his path. It was not by 
the force of law, but by the power of truth, that he laid 
the foundation of the German Reformation, and it had 
doubtless been better for England had the genius of 
Henry been less predominant in the early efforts to 
vanquish the antichristian power ; in as mi^h as none 
but a sincere protestant could successfully build up the 
faith of protestants. 

But no candid student of history can doubt the sin¬ 
cerity or the piety of Cranmer. He was personally 
emancipated from many prejudices which have clung 
to Protestant divines in more enlightened times ; and 
the delight which he expressed on the appearance of 
Coverdale’s Bible, and the efforts made by him to 
secure its circulation, distinctly show how strong was 
his reliance on the power of God’s written word—a 
sentiment utterly subversive of the whole papal system. 
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Nothing is more obvious, in tracing the origin of 
the English Reformation, than that it owed its success 
far more to the inherent power of truth, and the 
blessing of God, than to the royal favour of Henry, 
and the wisdom of the ecclesiastics who nominally 
espoused it. The word of God was silently working 
its own way into the minds of men, in spite of the 
wrong or tyrannical steps which were taken by those 
in power. A few enlightened spirits watched this 
interesting process, and anticipated the approach of 
better times. The holy leaven which had been 
operating before Henry ascended the throne, and 
which had been but little aided by his official conduct 
or personal example, still continued, amidst a thousand 
discouragements, to insinuate itself into the minds of 
vast masses of the people. There were many faithful 
preachers of the word, who, in spite of the antichris- 
tian bearings of men in. power, did not fail to disclose 
the whole counsel of God. Among these, the name 
of Tyndale occupies a conspicuous place. His minis¬ 
try, his translation of the New Testament, and his- 
pious and scriptural writings, did much to foster the 
real love of truth, and to disentangle men’s minds from 
the deadlylmd pestiferous errors of the times. “ By 
grace,” said he, in his excellent treatise entitled, 
“ A Pathway into the Holy Scriptures,” “ By grace, 
that is, by favour, we are plucked out of Adam, the 
ground of all evil, and grafted into Christ, the root of 
all goodness. In Christ God loved us, his elect and 
chosen, before the world began, and reserved us unto 
the knowledge of his Son, and of his holy gospel, and, 
when the gospel is preached unto us, openeth our 
hearts, and giveth us grace to believe, and putteth the 
Spirit of Christ in us, and we know him as our Father 
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most merciful, and consent to the law, and love it 
inwardly in our heart, and desire to fulfil it, and sorrow 
because we cannot; which will, sin we of frailty never 
so much, is sufficient till more strength be given us; 
the blood of Christ hath made satisfaction for the 
rest; the blood of Christ hath obtained all things for 
us of God. Christ is our satisfaction, Redeemer, 
Deliverer, Saviour from vengeance and wrath. Ob¬ 
serve and mark in Paul’s, Peter’s, and John’s epistles, 
and in the gospel, what Christ is unto us. By faith 
we are saved only in believing the promises. And 
though faith be never without love and good works, 
yet is our saving imputed neither to love nor unto 
good works, but unto faith only. For love and works 
are under the law, which requireth perfection, and the 
ground and fountain of the heart, and damneth all 
imperfectness: now faith is under the promises which 
damn not, but give pardon, grace, mercy, favour, and 
whatsoever is contained in the promises.” 

These doctrines, and such as these, were the true 
originating causes of the English Reformation; and in 
this plain and perspicuous manner did Tvndalc ex¬ 
press himself upon all points connected with the truth 
of God, as contrasted with the errors of Rbme. He 
made a bold and determined attack upon the proud 
and doting notions of the church as entertained by the 
ecclesiastics of the times. “ The church of Christ,” 
said he, “ is the multitude of all them that believe in 
Christ for the remission of sin, and, of a thankfulness 
for that mercy, love the law of God purely, and with¬ 
out glosses ; and, of hate they have to the sin of this 
world, long for the life to come. This is the church 
that cannot err damnably, nor any long time, nor all 
of them; but as soon as any question ariseth, the truth 
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of God’s promise stirretli up one or other to teach 
them the truth of everything needful to salvation out 
of God’s word, and lighteneth the hearts of the other 
true members to see the same, and to consent thereto. 
And as all they that have their hearts washed with 
this inward baptism of the Spirit, are of the church, 
and have the keys of the Scripture, yea, and of binding 
and loosing, and do not err ; even so they that sin of 
purpose, and will not hear when the if faults be told 
them, but seek liberties and privileges to sin utf- 
punished, and gloss out the law of God, and maintain 
ceremonies, traditions, and customs, to destroy the 
faith of Christ; the same are members of Satan, and 
all their doctrine is poison, error, and darkness ; yea, 
though they be popes, bishops, abbots, curates, and 
doctors of divinity; and though they can rehearse all 
the Scripture without book ; and though they be seen 
in Greek, Hebrew, and Latin; yea, and though they 
so preach Christ, and the passion of Christ, that they 
make the poor women weep and howl again. For 
when they come to the point, that they should minister 
Christ’s passion unto the salvation of our souls, these 
they poison altogether, and gloss out the law that 
should make us feel our salvation in Christ, and drive 
us in that point from Christ, and teach us to put our 
trust in our own works, for the remission and satisfac¬ 
tion of our sins; and, in the apish play of hypocrites, 
which sell their merits instead of Christ’s blood and 
passion.” 

In this fearless and uncompromising spirit .did 
Tyndale put forth the saving truth of God’s word, so 
long as he was permitted to labour for the good of his 
country. 

The truly evangelical labours, too, of Frith, cruelly 
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martyred for his rejection of the doctrines of the real 
presence, were all devoted to the advancement of a 
Reformation effected by truth, and not by the mere 
force of law. His living and his dying testimony to 
the precious truths of the gospel, produced a lasting 
impression on the inhabitants of a country, whoso 
ungrateful soil drank in his blood. 

Dr. Barnes of Cambridge was one also of the 
earliest asserters of the reformed doctrine ; and though 
a* sinful timidity marked some of his opening efforts, 
he became bold as a lion at last, in preaching justifica¬ 
tion by faith in the righteousness of Christ—a doctrine 
which lays the axe to the root of the whole system of 
popery. He nobly defended himself from the imputa¬ 
tions of his enemies, and his instructions were remem¬ 
bered and felt long after he had fallen the victim of a 
persecuting age. To the everlasting shame of the 
English nation, these bold-hearted Reformers became 
martyrs to the cause of truth, at a time when the pro¬ 
fessed advocates of the Reformation occupied some of 
the highest offices of the state. Yet they, with the 
enlightened few who thought with them, were the true 
fathers of the English Reformation, and did more 
really to sap the tyranny of Rome, and to extinguish 
its fatal errors, than did Henry with all his edicts, 
proscriptions, and arbitrary invasions of the rights of 
conscience. 

Of the character of Henry, personally considered, 
but one opinion can be entertained. That he was a 
wicked man, was but too evident from his treatment 
both of his first and second queen. The cruel death 
of Anne Boleyn, was a loss to the Protestant cause, 
for she had espoused the Reformation as far as she 
dared. Cranmer still lived, and retained no incon- 
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siderable share of influence with Henry, to whose 
divorce of his second queen he had given consent, at 
the expense, as some have thought, of his better judg¬ 
ment. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt, that 
by this act, no less than by his defence of Henry’s 
divorce of Catherine, he retained the confidence and 
support of a prince, who hated most of his opinions, 
and whose religious sympathies were much more on 
the side of Gardiner, his implacable *foe, had it not 
been that gratitude restrained him from casting off a 
man who had risked all that was dear to him to pro¬ 
mote the interests of his sovereign. We would fain 
believe that Cranmer, through the infirmity and mis¬ 
conception to which the best of men are liable, acted 
a conscientious part in those instances where his con¬ 
duct was liable to suspicion ; and there can be no 
doubt that the favour which he received at the hands 
of Henry, prevented the adoption of many measures 
which might have proved seriously injurious to the 
cause of the Reformation. To the hour of his death, 
his sovereign regarded him with profound respect, and 
in his last will appointed him one of the council of 
regency to his son Edward VI. Henry departed this 
life, on the 28th of January, 1547, lamented by few, 
and loved, perhaps, by none. 

Edward the VI. was a prince of much promise, and, 
had his life been spared, would have done great things 
for England. There is strong reason to believe that 
the grace of God was in his heart. He was only nine 
years of age when he came to the throne. The Duke 
of Somerset, who was appointed regent during his 
minority, declared openly for the Protestant faith, and, 
with Cranmer as one of his council, took measures for 
its speedy settlement as the religion of the realm. 

* 2 a 
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Calvin was largely consulted on this occasion, and his 
doctrinal views were embodied in the articles of reli¬ 
gion then adopted. Peter Martyr, too, a learned 
divine from the continent, and a particular friend of 
the French reformer, was brought over to England, 
and made a professor of divinity in Oxford. 

Popery now began to hide its head, auricular con¬ 
fession was publicly abolished, and the Lord’s Supper 
was administered in a Protestant form, with Protestant 
words. But for certain instances of persecution 
which took place, the reign of Edward might have 
been regarded as eminently auspicious. But, alas 
for the spirit of the times! even Cranmer’s hands 
were not unstained with blood! He persuaded his 
unwilling youthful sovereign, to sign the death-war¬ 
rants of Joan Boucher and Van Paris, and thus 
proved that he had not repented of his cruel and 
doubtful conduct, in the case of Lambert and Ann 
Askew, in the reign of Henry. His behaviour, too, 
and that of his colleagues, to the venerable Hooper, 
was anything but consistent with just notions of reli¬ 
gions liberty. When Hooper declined to wear the 
copes, and tippets, and rochets, then in use, on occa¬ 
sion of his installation into the bishopric of Gloucester, 
and expressed his willingness rather to decline the 
office than to wear those habiliments; Cranmer and 
his party insisted on his accepting the bishopric and 
wearing the said robes, and went so far, in accom¬ 
plishing their object, as to commit him to prison. The 
best apology that can be offered for such proceedings 
was the prevailing darkness of the age ; but they pain¬ 
fully illustrate the fact, that some of the best men of 
the time were very far from having fully learned the 
merciful spirit of the gospel. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE REFORMATION PENETRATED. 
—ENGLAND. 


Cranmer, with all his fault*, aimed at a large* and a generous reformation—Opinion of Htil- 
lingcr—His Prayers and Liturgy—Edward's death—The sanguinary Mary—Lady Jane Grey 
—Iler death and that of Lord Guildford—Awful commencement of Mary’s reign—Marriage 
to Philip of Spain—Deaths of Hooper, llidley, and Latimer— Cranmer also doomed by the 
same power—His unhappy recantation—Ilis fidelity at the stake—John Rogers—Dr. Taylor 
—Two hundred and eighty-eight suffered in three short years—Sad state of the country— 
Death of Mary—Elizabeth proclaimed Queen—Her faults and excellencies—The struggle 
of Puritanism—The men recalled from the continent by Elizabeth—Character of Jewel— 
Persecutions of the Puritans—Hume’s mistaken censures of the Puritans—Ilis forgetful¬ 
ness of the existing laws against them—Queen Elizabeth’s cruel measures against Puritans 
and other nonconformists—She was a great sovereign, but an arbitrary invader of the rights 
of conscience—Benefits derived from the firm stand of the Puritans for religious liberty— 
Their exemplary character and apostolic zeal—Protestantism has made England one of the 
greatest nations on the globe. 


That Cranmer laboured earnestly to secure a large 
and generous reformation of religion, is obvious from 
what Bullinger wrote of him to the exiles at Frank¬ 
fort. “ Cranmer,” he said, “ had drawn up a book 
of prayers, a hundred times more perfect than the one 
then used; but it could not be introduced, for the 
archbishop was matched with such a wicked clergy 
and convocation, and other enemies.” He also ap¬ 
proved of a plan of ecclesiastical reform, drawn up by 
the celebrated Bucer, then divinity professor at Cam¬ 
bridge, which had received the sanction of Edward, 
and would doubtless have passed into law, but for the 
rapidly declining health of the monarch, who was 
• 2 a 2 
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called from an earthly to a heavenly crown in the year 
1553, in the sixteenth year of his age, and seventh of 
his reign ; his last words, after praying that God 
“ would defend hisVealm from papistry,” were—“ I am 
faint; Lord, have mercy on me, and receive my 
spirit.” He founded the hospitals of Christ Church, 
Bridewell, and St. Thomas; and presented, in most 
respects, a pleasing example of early piety in the 
sovereign of a great kingdom, at a time when virtue 
among princes was peculiarly rare. 

After Edward, came the sanguinary Mary, whose 
reign commenced amidst the tragical scenes of the 
deposition and public execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
who, with her unfortunate husband, Lord Guildford, 
fell a victim far more to the ambition of the Duke of 
Northumberland, the father of Lord Guildford, than 
to any predilection of her own for the throne of 
England. As the daughter of Lord Suffolk, she was 
much at court, and by her talents, accomplishments, 
superior learning, and firm attachment to the Pro¬ 
testant cause, excited great interest in the minds of 
many anxious to see the progress of the Reformation. 
In his dying hours, Edward had been prevailed upon 
to settle the crown in behalf of Lady Jane; and 
accordingly, ’at his decease, she was proclaimed Queen 
with great pomp. Her dignities, however, were but 
of short duration; for in nine anxious days she was 
hurled from an eminence which she had never sought. 
Both the kingdom and the nobility were indignant 
at the ambitious project of the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land ; so that the interests of Mary triumphed; the 
unhappy duke was beheaded ; and the Lady Jane and 
her husband were arraigned, convicted of high treason, 
and sent to the Tower. After being confined for a 
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season, as prisoners of state, the council determined 
on putting them to death. Lord Guildford suffered 
first, and as -he passed the window of Lady Jane 
received her last salutation; immediately after, she 
was executed on the same scaffold, professing her calm 
confidence in God her Saviour, and her unabated 
attachment to the Protestant faith. The affecting 
event took place, Feb. 12th, 1554 . 

With the reign of Mary commenced a scene of 
tyranny and bloodshed unparalleled in the annals of 
English history. In the same year in which Lady 
Jane was executed, this bigot-sovereign was united in 
marriage to Philip of Spain,—an event which proved 
equally disastrous to herself and the nation. She 
revived all the sanguinary laws against heretics, and 
those fearful cruelties followed, the very recital of 
which cause humanity to shudder with inexpressible 
horror and disgust. She promised not to alter the 
laws which had been established; but there was no 
truth, honour, or benevolence pertaining to the cha¬ 
racter of this unhappy woman. The venal clergy, 
too, who had professed conversion to the Protestant 
faith, to keep their livings, now reverted to Romanism, 
and became furious persecutors of all who were impli- 
cated in holding the doctrines of the ^Reformation. 
Bonner and Gardiner, in particular, two of the most 
sanguinary wretches in history, became Mary’s prime 
agents in torturing and consigning to ignominy and 
death some of the choicest spirits of the age. Happily, 
the reign of Mary was but short, little more than five 
years; but during that brief period she restored 
Popery, with its persecuting laws, and consigned to 
ignominy and death multitudes of godly men, of whom 
the world was not worthy. In one fatal year, 1555, 
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three Protestant prelates were consumed in the flames, 
—Hooper, Ridley, and Latimer. Hooper refusing 
to become a party to the restoration of Popery, at the 
mere fiat of his Sovereign, was condemned to the 
flames, and suffered the pains of martyrdom, as an 
obstinate and irreclaimable heretic, with undaunted 
courage, at Gloucester, where he had discharged, with 
much zeal and fidelity, the functions of his episcopal 
office. Ridley and Latimer were condemned to die 
at one stake, at Oxford, on the 16th Oct., 1555. 
Latimer, indeed, had resigned his bishopric, from the 
period of the adoption of Henry’s six articles, and 
could never be prevailed upon again to accept office ; 
but he was a zealous and popular preacher, and a great 
thorn in the sides of the popish party ; and no sooner 
did Mary bring back the reign of terror, than his 
enemies began to thirst for his blood. Passing through 
Smithfield one day, he said, “This place has long 
groaned for me.” A commission was issued against 
him and Ridley, by Cardinal Pole, the Pope’s Legate, 
who found them both guilty of heresy, and handed 
them over to the civil power. While these venerable 
servants of Christ were in the hands of their execu¬ 
tioners, and the faggots were about to be kindled 
which were (p consume them to ashes, Latimer looked 
with undisturbed courage and serenity to his fellow- 
sufferer, and said : “ Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as, I trust, 
shall never be put out.” These companions in the 
tribulation and patience of Jesus Christ, then com¬ 
mended their departing spirits to Him who had 
redeemed them, and expired in holy triumph amidst 
the flames of martyrdom. 
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But these costly sacrifices to the rage of papal 
intolerance were not sufficient to satisfy the insatiable 
desires of Mary and her counsellors. In the following 
year, Cranmer had to bear his testimony to the great 
principles of the Reformation, as a proscribed heretic 
unworthy to live. He was early fixed on by the 
Queen as an object of her malice. He had, with 
Ridley and many others, after expressing many doubts, 
been induced to encourage Edward’to devolve the 
crown on Lady Jane Grey ; and no sooner was Mary 
seated on her throne, than she procured a commission 
to try the archbishop upon the four charges of blas¬ 
phemy, perjury, incontinence, and heresy. He was of 
course found guilty, and deprived of his episcopal 
dignity •, and, unhappily for the consistency of this 
good man, he was induced, upon a promise of pardon, 
very stealthily urged upon him, to sign a recantation 
of his principles, and to express sorrow for his former 
avowal of them. It was agreed that he should read his 
own recantation in St. Mary’s church, Oxford ; and 
the enemies of the Protestant cause were all in rapture 
at the triumph they had gained over so distinguished 
a champion of the Reformation ; and stood in breath¬ 
less anxiety to hear Cranmer’s public recantation ; 
when, to their sad discomfiture, (for conscience had 
begun to discharge her faithful office,) the venerable 
man broke forth in an earnest entreaty to the Most 
High, to forgive him the sin of apostacy with which 
he was chargeable; and then turning to his audience, 
implored them to beware of the errors of Romanism ; 
assuring them that nothing could bring peace to his 
anguished mind, but the prospect of extenuating the 
guilt of his late hesitancy by encountering the fiery 
ordeal which he knew awaited him. His earnest 
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address enraged his persecutors even to frenzy, who 
heaped insult and contumely of all kinds upon him, 
proclaiming him to he an apostate and a heretic, and 
dragging him, in the most brutal manner, from St. 
Mary’s church, to the front of Baliol College, where a 
stake had been erected for his public execution. He 
approached the fatal spot with a firm step and a cheer¬ 
ful countenance ; and endured the cruel sufferings 
which awaited him with a fortitude which never for¬ 
sook him; exclaiming, while in the flames, as he 
lifted up his right hand to the gaze of the assembled 
multitudes,—“This unworthy hand! this unworthy 
hand!” thus significantly testifying, in the last mo¬ 
ments of expiring nature, how deeply he deplored the 
temporary triumph he had occasioned to the enemies 
of the Protestant faith. His martyrdom took place 
on the 21st. of March, 1556. With all his submission 
to the will of Henry, and all his hesitancy, at times, 
in following out the dictates of his own conscience, he 
did much, both by his life and his death, to check the 
pretensions of Rome, and to lay the foundations of the 
Reformation in England. 

But these prelates of the English church were not 
the only victims of Mary’s detestable reign. John 
Rogers, the friend of Tyndale and Coverdale, and a 
prebend of St. Paul’s, led the way in that train of 
martyrdom which disgraced her name and her govern¬ 
ment. He was faithful to death, and after being con¬ 
fined for twelve months in a noisome dungeon in 
Newgate, with common felons and desperadoes, he 
cheerfully gave his body to be burnt, in Smithfield, on 
the 4th of March, 1555. He nobly testified at his 
trial against the doctrine of the mass, and sundry other 
corruptions of the papal church. 
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Among the many faithful and devoted servants of 
Christ who were called to seal their testimony with 
their blood, in the gloomy days of Queen Mary, there 
is no one whose story is more replete with touching 
incident, than that of Dr. Rowland Taylor, Rector of 
Hadley, who had formerly been chaplain to Cranmer. 
High-spirited, popularly endowed, and withal warmly 
devoted to the cause of the Reformation, he had taken 
a lead in the county of Suffolk, in ’furthering that 
glorious work, to which Bilney, already mentioned, 
had given a mighty impulse. His parish was a kind 
of spiritual Goshen, in which “ the word of the Lord 
had free course and was glorified.” He was a minister 
of mercy, both to the bodies and souls of his parishioners. 
But he was too good a man, and too zealous a Pro¬ 
testant, to escape the fiendlike vigilance of Gardiner 
and Bonner; and accordingly he was summoned before 
these flinty-hearted prelates, committed to prison, de¬ 
graded from his ministerial office, and ultimately con¬ 
signed to the flames. The record of his courage, 
equanimity, cheerfulness, and benignity under his 
manifold provocations and sufferings, may be regarded 
as one of the brightest pages in the history of human 
nature. In his last agonies he exclaimed: “ Good 
people, I have taught you nothing but God’s holy 
word, and those lessons that I have taken out of God’s 
blessed book, the Holy Bible; and I am come hither 
this day to seal it with my blood.” 

From the 4th of Feb., 1555, when John Rogers 
suffered, down to the 10th of Nov., 1558, when five 
Protestants were burnt at Canterbury, no fewer than 
two hundred and eighty-eight friends of the Reformation 
were added, by Mary and her iniquitous councils, to 
the list of martyrs. “ How many more,” observes 
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a spirited historian, “ might have been added to the 
number of victims, had Mary’s life been spared, it is 
impossible to conjecture ; but happily those days were 
shortened; and on the 17th of November she herself 
ended a reign of continued disaster; Calais, which had 
been in possession of the English since the battle of 
Crecy, and then reckoned the jewel of the crown, lost; 
and lost apparently because the government dared not 
call a parliament to provide means of defence, such was 
its unpopularity; a heavy debt contracted, less for 
national objects than to minister to the wants of 
Spaniards ; an exchequer too much exhausted to right 
itself; the learned men in exile; the universities a prey 
to the same Spanish rapacity ; the kingdom at large 
corrupted by Spanish vices, and by a return to the law 
of clerical celibacy ; capital offences greatly multiplied, 
fifty-two persons being executed at Oxford at one 
sessions ; a pestilence depopulating the country to such 
a degree as to excite fears of a French invasion, by 
reason of the nation’s weakness; “ for the inhabitants of 
the villages ceased,” might Elizabeth say on her ac¬ 
cession ; “ they ceased in Israel, until that I arose 
a mother in Israel ;” so that at length it was 
discovered that the Roman Catholic cause, for which 
alone Mary had lived, and would have been content to 
die, had by her own measures or misfortunes been 
brought to nought; and above all, that the fires of 
Smithfield had shed upon it a baleful and disastrous 
light.”* 

Awful, indeed, was the condition to which the 
popish zeal of Mary had reduced England. All the 
learned foreigners, friendly to the Reformation, had 

* Sketch of the Reformation in England. By the Rev. I. J. Blunt, 
p. 298. 
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been banished the country; and with them, some of the 
best men of the nation had retired, for shelter, to 
Switzerland and Germany. The whole state of society 
was convulsed and disjointed. Confidence of every 
kind had ceased. The securities of life and property 
had become vague and uncertain; and all things were 
hastening to a crisis of disorganization and ruin. But 
God appeared for a suffering nation, which yet con¬ 
tained multitudes who had not bowed’the knee before 
the altars of Rome. Mary had filled up the measure 
of her iniquity ; and, in 1558, died, as she had lived, 
the dupe of priests, and the victim of miserable and 
distracting thoughts. 

The unmitigated horrors of such a reign, and the 
state to which the national resources were reduced, to 
say nothing of the thousands who sighed for deliverance 
from the yoke of Rome, were favourable, in the highest 
degree, to the pretensions of Elizabeth, who was known 
to be friendly to a new state of things, and whose 
courage and determination were looked upon by many 
as equal to the crisis which had arisen. “ The 
moderate revolted from a religion which spake of 
peace, but had shed blood upon the earth like water; 
and all parties were weary of a reign of terror, under 
which every man’s safety, to whatever party he belonged, 
was only upon sufferance.’’* Elizabeth was proclaimed 
Queen, with great demonstrations of joy ; notwith¬ 
standing that a party in the nation, friendly to the 
claims of Mary Queen of Scots, would gladly have 
altered the succession of the crown. By a consummate 
energy of character, Elizabeth turned the fierce current 
of Romanism, and restored that national confidence 


* Blunt’s Sketch of the Reformation in England, p. 29!). 
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and prosperity, which had been utterly prostrated in 
the former reign. We may but little admire the per¬ 
sonal character of Elizabeth, may doubt the scriptural 
simplicity of her own Protestantism, may condemn her 
severe treatment of the puritan divines ; but we cannot 
withhold the acknowledgment, that she raised her 
country to a pitch of renown which it had never 
attained before. Had she been more thoroughly 
initiated into the reformed doctrine, she could not 
have partaken of the mass at her coronation; and had 
she known what liberty of conscience really was, she 
would not have hindered the preaching of so many 
godly men, because they scrupled to exercise their 
ministry in the Establishment, as it then was. Her 
policy was so consummate, under the direction of Cecil, 
that, had it not been for the abandonment of some of 
Mary’s most persecuting edicts, it would have been 
difficult to determine whether she was a Catholic or 
Protestant at heart. At her coronation she receives 
the mass,—one month after, she declines listening to 
it;—she condemns Rome, yet forbids the Reformers 
to remove any of the symbols of the hoary super¬ 
stition;—she admits the right of a Protestant clergy 
to the privilege of marriage, and yet grants them the 
boon with a reluctance bordering on a refusal of their 
claim ; she ascends the throne of England, as the 
avowed friend of the Reformation, and yet, in her own 
private chapel retains relics of Romanism, which all 
sound-hearted reformers would have proscribed. Per¬ 
haps she aimed, by cautionary measures, to soothe the 
exasperated state of public feeling; but, if such was 
the case, she seriously compromised her own consis¬ 
tency. In her civil government, she was bold, discreet, 
and successful, though too harsh and unfeeling for 
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a female sovereign; but in her efforts on behalf of 
religion, there was by far too little regard to conscience, 
and a disposition, in superseding one kind of tyranny, 
to set up another. 

In her first Parliament the acts of supremacy and 
uniformity were passed; by the former of which she was 
declared head of the church, and by the latter, the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer was enjoined upon 
pain of imprisonment and deprivation to all who should 
fail to comply with the statute to its very letter. It was 
also decreed that heavy penalties should be inflicted 
on any who should teach or preach any thing to the 
disparagement of the service of the church thus legally 
established, and also upon those who might refuse to 
attend the worship of God in their respective parochial 
edifices. Considerable alterations were also made in 
the liturgy, as used in the reign of Edward, with 
a view to render it acceptable to the Roman Catholic 
party,* who were yet a powerful body in the state. 
It is difficult to determine the precise number of the 
clergy, who fell in under the new arrangements ; but 

* Between the offices of the church, as established under Edward, 
and those adopted by Elizabeth, there were certain characteristic 
differences, which some have thought evinced a partial leaning to 
Rome, or at least an undue anxiety to avoid giving her offence. 
‘ Under Edward’s arrangement of the church service, we read “ of 
kissing and licking of images,” but no such expressions were retained 
by Elizabeth ; by Edward, the power of the Pope is declared to be 
“ rejected, extirpated, and taken away utterly,” Elizabeth contented 
herself by saying, that it was “justly rejected and taken away— 
Edward denounced the “ existing sabbath profanations of his times, 
adding that the people persuaded themselves sufficiently to honour God 
on that day, if they heard mass and service Elizabeth pleaded for the 
sanctification of the sabbath, but withheld the picture of iniquity drawn 
by Edward, &c. &c. 
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Strype affirms, that all the parochial incumbents 
ultimately took the oath of supremacy and conformed, 
except eighty, jvho, for various reasons, declined holding 
their livings in the church. It was otherwise with the 
bishops, all of whom, save one, refused to take office ; 
as did also many deans, prebends, and heads of colleges, 
who were accordingly deprived, and their places mainly 
filled up by those divines, who had fled to the continent 
under the persecuting reign of Mary. 

From these circumstances, a state of things arose, 
which gave a marked character to the reign of 
Elizabeth, and which has ever since constituted a 
distinct feature in the history of English Protestantism. 
The struggle of Puritanism now commenced ; which 
was not, as some have rashly asserted, a mere contest 
about the pins of the tabernacle ; but a noble effort to 
keep popery from again claiming the ascendancy in the 
English Church. The high-spirited men who were 
recalled from the continent, and who had tasted all the 
bitterness of Romish persecution, were but little dis¬ 
posed to aid those high notions of ecclesiastical dominion, 
which Elizabeth and some of her counsellors were but 
too much disposed to put forward. They had studied 
Protestantism during their long exile, in the light of 
Scripture, and they saw in it mainly, a proclamation 
of the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free. 
From the moment of their accession to the establish¬ 
ment, there were three parties in the church ; the 
Popish party, consisting of an immense body of the 
parochial clergy, who had taken the oath of supremacy 
to save their incomes, but who had undergone but 
little change in their religious sentiments ; the court 
party, who had no express desire to reinstate Popery, 
but who were anxious to frame the religion of the 
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state as little as possible offensively to the Catholics ; 
and the Puritan party, who were disposed to wage 
direct warfare with Rome, and to annihilate all sym¬ 
pathy with her doctrines, rites, and ceremonies. 
A writer, who does not show any great partiality for 
the Puritan divines, but who well knew, from an 
examination of the facts of history, the important 
service thev had rendered to the cause of Protestantism, 
is constrained to bear the following somewhat equi¬ 
vocal testimony to them. “ Still,” he says, “ the 
Puritan principle, violently as it worked, subversive 
as it was of much that was innocent and much that 
was holy, had this to redeem it, that it purged out of 
the kingdom, effectually and for ever, the popery (we 
can use no other word to express our meaning) which 
lingered in its veins, and which, without the applica¬ 
tion of a strong antidote, might once more have pene¬ 
trated to its vitals.”* This was surely a noble service 
rendered to England, which might teach sincere Pro¬ 
testants, in every age, to venerate the memory of a 
race of men, who saw impressively.the abominations 
of Antichrist, and sacrificed all that was dear to them 
on earth, in order to prevent a resuscitation of its 
destructive energy. If some of them have been 
deemed too violent in their spirit, and others too scru¬ 
pulous in their conscience, is it not enough to embalm 
their virtues, that they created a public sentiment on 
the side of Protestantism, which proved the deathblow 
to the pretensions of Rome ? 

Among the men who were recalled to office under 
Elizabeth, from their exile on the continent, were 
Jewel, and Pilkington, and Grindal, and Parkhurst, 

* Sketch of the Reformation in England. By the Rev. I. J. 
Blunt, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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and Cartwright, and Sampson, and others who acted 
a conspicuous part in the agitating times *in which they 
lived. 

Jewel, who was make bishop of Salisbury, was a 
man of matchless learning, which he had greatly 
matured during his residence at Strasburg; and was, 
moreover, of a calm, temperate, and generous mind. 
His “ Apology ” and “Defence” of the Reformation, 
are among the ablest works of his times. Pilkington 
was bishop of Durham ; Grindal, of London; and 
Parkhurst, of Norwich; and were all disinclined to 
support the harsh measures of Archbishop Parker 
against the Puritans; while Cartwright, Margaret 
professor in Cambridge, and Sampson, dean of Christ¬ 
church, were disposed to proceed to still greater 
lengths, in opposition to the party at court;—to pro¬ 
mote a change in the act of uniformity, which had 
passed into law, and thus to secure a basis for the 
English church, which, while it should utterly exclude 
papists from office, might allow greater latitude of 
interpretation, on behalf of those who were firmly 
attached to the Reformed faith. 

The controversy thus begun, unhappily cast a dark 
shadow on the cause of the Reformation ; and extended 
its baneful influence through the whole of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and that of her three successors. The Star 
Chamber and the High Commission Court exerted 
their several functions, to repress all innovation or 
redundancy, on the part of the Puritan divines, many 
of whom were deprived of their incomes, their liberty, 
and their lives. Parker and Whitgift in Elizabeth’s 
reign, Bancroft in the days of James, and Laud in 
the time of Charles, were the great champions of des¬ 
potic rule both in church and state ; while Jewel, 
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Pilkington, Grindal, Williams, and others, were the 
advocates of milder measures, which might have better 
sustained the spirit of the gospel, and better served 
the interests of the Reformation. Hume blames the 
Puritans for not setting up separate congregations of 
their own; but he forgot that a law existed which 
fined every one twenty pounds a month who did not 
attend his own parish church; and he also forgot, that 
the Puritans clung with a good conscience to the 
established religion, which they did not wish to de¬ 
stroy, but to reform. It has been said, indeed, that 
Elizabeth, in her severest measures, acted rather “ in 
self-defence against political agitators, than in violation 
of the rights of conscience j” * but when we read of 
one hundred clergymen deprived in one year, by ex- 
officio informations; of a minister of Christ impri¬ 
soned till he died, for omitting certain passages in the 
marriage service; of eleven Dutch Anabaptists con¬ 
demned to be burnt, and two of them actually con¬ 
signed to the flames ; of fifty-six Puritans committed 
to prison at one time, where they were suffered to die 
of hunger, cold, and stench; of three Puritan minis¬ 
ters, Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, executed at 
Tyburn, under circumstances of peculiar barbarity j 
and of thousands of worthy men taking shelter by 
flight in foreign lands, we dare not allow a conclusion 
so highly flattering to the memory of Elizabeth ; who, 
though a great sovereign, and an instrument, in the 
hand of God, of good to her country, was, neverthe¬ 
less, chargeable with many and serious infringements 
of liberty of conscience, where no political or moral 
offence had been committed, except under the opera- 

* Mr. Blunt in his “Sketch of the Reformation in England.” 
Page 308. 
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tion of edicts in themselves essentially contrary to the 
law of God. 

In reflecting on Elizabeth’s reign, and looking with 
candour at the avowed sentiments of all the leading 
men of her age, it is difficult to say what might have 
been the fate of the Reformation, and the liberties of 
our country, if the Puritans, and those who were 
favourable to their claims, had ceased to exist, or had 
failed to lift up' their voice against the spirit of undue 
compromise, on the one hand, and of arbitrary enact¬ 
ment on the other. They might be severe, they might 
be punctilious, they might be disposed to contend about 
matters of inferior moment; but who can deny to them 
a sincere aversion to the whole system of popery ? or 
who can say of them, speaking generally, that they were 
not men of deep devotion, exemplary character, and 
apostolic zeal ? 

Blessed be God! amidst a thousand formidable diffi¬ 
culties to impede its progress, the Reformation in 
England, from small beginnings, gradually wrought 
its way into the public mind of the country, until 
Popery with its false doctrine, its superstitious rites, 
and its persecuting spirit, was laid low in the dust; 
and, after a long and mighty struggle, the light of 
truth began to shine forth brightly on our once dark 
and benighted land. Let England never forget, at 
what an immense cost she has purchased her Protestant 
privileges ; and let her ever be faithful to those grand 
truths which animated the breasts of her early Re¬ 
formers, and which, taking hold of her people, have 
made her one of the freest, happiest, and greatest 
nations on the face of the globe. 
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CHAP. XX. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
PENETRATED—SCOTLAND. 

Popery, after a long struggle, gained the ascendant in Scotland—Some noble spirits in the 
. darkest times—Hamilton—His martyrdom—Cardinal Beatonn—His fierce persecutions— 
Henry VIII.’s advice to James V.—Beatoun’s policy in defeating it—Disputes about the 
Regent—James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, raised to the office—Henry’s proposal to the 
Scottish nobles—acceded to by the Regent—opposed by Bcatoun, is sent to prison—Sadler 
the English ambassador—Protestants enjoyed temporary repose—Scottish lords taken 
prisoners at Solway, thrown into the society of English Reformers— Bible permitted to the 
people—Clergy enraged—Dr. M'Crie’s account of the first reading of the bible in Scotland— 
Beatoun counteracts the wise plans of the Regent—Henry’s conduct too much aided his 
wicked designs—Beatoun pursues his reckless course—All parties suspicious of a union 
with Henry—Beatoun seizes on the infant sovereign—Arran’s policy changed—Influence of 
his brother over him—Dismisses his Protestant chaplains, and is reconciled to Bcatoun— 
Beatoun takes advantage of his unwise confidence—Great duplicity in Arran—Lenox 
‘sacrificed to Beatoun—the I'rlmate now triumphant—Protestants assailed—A Legate from 
Rome sent to prevent an alliance between the Scottish Queen and the Prince of Wales— 
Ludicrous scene with Beatoun at Glasgow—Work of persecution commenced—Awful 
cruelties at Perth, and other places—George Wishart—The vulture eye of Bcatoun upon 
him—Feared to seize upon his prey—Civil power enlisted against him—His surpassing 
gentleness—Attempt of a priest to assassinate him—Other similar attempts—seized upon, 
tried, and condemned to be burnt—His character—Aspersions cast upon it—Effect of WJs- 
hart’s martyrdom on the destinies of the Reformation—Its bearing on Beatoun—Conspiracy 
against his life—His awful death—The act unjustifiable—Beatoun’s successor—Negoti¬ 
ations of peace with the insurgent powers. 

In this brave and high-spirited country, Popery, as in 
all the other kingdoms of Europe, after many an unsuc¬ 
cessful struggle to resist its dominion, had firmly 
rooted itself at the time of the Reformation. The 
wealth of an overgrown hierarchy had corrupted the 
whole spirit of religion; and an unsettled government, 
added to an ignorant and ferocious peasantry, had 
filled the country with crimes the most formidable and 
appalling. But at -this gloomy period of her history, 
Scotland had a few noble-minded men whose history 
dignifies her annals, and who won for themselves, in 
their contest with a corrupt and persecuting church, the 
glorious crown of martyrdom. 

• 2 b2 
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The first witness for the doctrines of the Reformation 
in Scotland, was Patrick Hamilton, who, with royal 
blood in his veins, possessed a mind yet more princely; 
and achieved for himself a renown which no ancestral 
descent could have conferred upon him. Bred in 
Rome, and appointed to the rich abbey of Fern, he had 
before him all the prospects of church preferment 
which could inflate his pride, or dazzle his ambition. 
Looking at the ordinary course of events, nothing could 
he less likely than that he should die a martyr for 
opposing the doctrines of the Romish church. He 
had studied, however, at Marburg, where he had been 
introduced to an acquaintance with the opinions of 
Luther; and deep study, connected with earnest 
prayer for divine direction, had convinced him of their 
general accordance with the word of God, and of the 
solemn duty which devolved on all who had been made 
acquainted with them, to impart them to the world for 
the benefit of a benighted age. He saw bound up in 
them, as Luther had before him,* the salvation of the 
world ; for he perceived that the Romish church had 
corrupted the very fountains of spiritual life, by utterly 
taking away the scriptural doctrine of justification, and 
substituting in its place a mixed theory of human and 
divine merit. 

No sooner had this keen-sighted Reformer entered 
upon the duties of the ministerial office, than he began 
to proclaim, with dauntless ardour, the impotdncy and 
corruption of man’s will, the doctrine of free and com¬ 
plete justification by faith in the Redeemer’s merits, 
and many other tenets equally opposed to the fatal 
errors of Romanism. The abbot’s ministry drew mul¬ 
titudes around him, struck and awed by the power of 
his fervid appeals ; while many believed, to the saving 
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of the soul. The message was new to them, and the 
messenger was distinguished by an earnestness which 
contrasted powerfully with the cold and formal offices 
of the church. 

Such an enemy of existing errors could not long be 
concealed. The charge of Lutheranism was soon pre¬ 
ferred against him ; and the whole priesthood was in 
motion to stay the spiritual plague. Policy, however, 
at first, dictated a mild course; and the Abbot was 
invited by one Alexander Campbell, a Romish casuist, 
to meet him at St. Andrews, to confer with him on the 
subject of the opinions held by Luther and his followers. 
Without fear or suspicion, Hamilton proceeded to meet 
Campbell; but to his great surprise, on arriving at St. 
Andrews, he found himself in the midst of a circle of 
scowling prelates, not met to canvass the merits of 
Lutheranism, but to pass sentence upon the doctrines 
published by himself. His guilt, as a heretic, was im¬ 
mediately assumed, and he was exhorted earnestly to 
abandon the errors he had adopted; to persuasion 
were added the most indecent threats ; and ere the 
stealthy tribunal broke up, the young Abbot was con¬ 
demned to perish in the flames. The treachery of 
Campbell was equalled only by his consummate hypo¬ 
crisy. In a conference with Hamilton, he had 
acknowledged the truth of the Lutheran doctrine; yet 
stood foremost in the ranks of his fiercest accusers. As 
the Abbot gazed on this wretched man from the stake, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of prophetic denunciation j “ O 
thou most iniquitous of men! who condemnest those 
things which thou knowest, and didst a few days before 
confess, to be true, I summon thee to the tribunal of 
God!” The words of the dying martyr struck into 
the vitals of the time-serving polemic; his reason 
forsook him ; and he died a raving maniac. 
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The constancy of Hamilton, even to the death; his 
bold confession of the Reformed doctrines in the midst 
of the flames} and the terrible end of the unhappy man 
who had entered into a conspiracy to deprive him of 
his life, made a deep impression on the minds of the 
Scottish people. Some who had before hesitated as to 
the truth of the martyr’s opinions, now embraced them 
fully ; amongst whom was Alexander Seaton, the king’s 
chaplain, who was soon compelled to flee into England, 
to escape the vengeance of the church. The burning 
of heretics now became the everyday amusement of 
Rome; and such was the zeal of the clergy in this 
process of extermination, that the king could only be 
brought into full sympathy with them by the golden 
consideration of a portion of the church’s property, 
which proved sufficient for a time to overcome his 
royal scruples. Henry .Forest, a Benedictine monk, 
and many others equally attached to the doctrines of 
the Reformation, were tortured in the most cruel 
manner, and then committed to the flames. In the 
years 1538 and 1539* the persecution waxed so fierce, 
as to threaten the destruction of the Protestant cause. 
In a few months, two Dominican friars, a Capuchin, 
and a youth of eighteen years of age, bore their fearless 
testimony to the truth of Christ amidst the flames of 
martyrdom. 

The greatest scourge now fell on Scotland that ever 
afflicted it at any period of its history. It was the 
appointment of Cardinal Beatoun to the archiepiscopal 
see of St. Andrew’sa man whose wanton cruelty, 
contempt of justice, and total insensibility to the claims 
of religion and conscience, made him the terror of 
humanity, the fit instrument of Rome’s darkest deeds, 
and the very type of fiendish malice. Rome knew 
that she needed such an unscrupulous agent, to tame 
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the daring and lofty spirit of the Scottish Reformers ; 
she accordingly raised Beatoun, with full powers, to 
the highest episcopal function of the realm. He began 
his insolent course by a bitter remonstrance with the 
king and his court, for their undue leaning to heretics, 
and called for an exercise of authority equal to the 
crisis which had arisen. Had the king listened to his 
intolerant demand, Scotland would have been deluged 
with blood, and the fifth James would have transmitted 
to posterity a name as infamous as that of the unhappy 
Mary of England. The court, howeyer, was less san¬ 
guinary than the primate; and, though he had too 
much power entrusted to him, he was compelled, in 
the mean time, to be satisfied with the dungeon instead 
of the stake. With all the reluctancy of the court to 
second the daring purposes of Beatoun, he succeeded 
in filling the prisons with many worthy and honourable 
persons, among whom was George Buchanan, the cele¬ 
brated historian, who would doubtless have paid the 
forfeit of his life, had he not found means to elude the 
vigilance of the gaoler to whose safe-custody he had 
been committed. The Inquisition might now be said 
to be fully established in Scotland ; upon the slightest 
suspicion of attachment to the Reformed doctrines, 
persons were seized on and dragged to prison, without 
any reason assigned for the proceeding; so that, in all 
parts of the kingdom, multitudes of unoffending indi¬ 
viduals were suffering all the miseries of ignominious 
confinement, in noisome dungeons, with ominous fore¬ 
bodings of their coming fate. That these victims of 
Beatoun’s insatiable rage would have been dragged 
from their cells to the stake is certain, but for the 
timely advice tendered by Henry VIII., to his nephew 
James V. The English monarch was now at variance 
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with Home, and trembled for the honour and safety of 
the Scottish king, ruled as he was by the haughty 
primate of the north. Henry not only entreated James 
to befriend the cause of the Reformation, and to pause 
in aiding the designs of Beatoun; but urged on him 
the prospect of an improved revenue, as the result of 
humbling the pretensions of his persecuting prelates. 
James’s prime minister, La Grange, and many of his 
nobility, were disposed to listen to the counsel of the 
English monarch ; and even the king himself, if but 
little interested in the reformation of religion, was not 
insensible to the cupidity and insolence of the bishops, 
nor indisposed to reduce their exorbitant incomes. 

Beatoun looked on with jealous and watchful eye 
upon the negotiations which were taking place between 
his sovereign and Henry VIII.; and with a policy 
the most dexterous, contrived to dissuade the timid 
monarch from listening to the counsel of his uncle; 
promising, at the same time, to adopt measures with 
the prelates for replenishing an empty treasury. James 
listened to his ghostly adviser, involved himself in a 
ruinous war, and died of a broken heart. “The 
king,” observes an able historian, “amazed and de¬ 
pressed by the disgraceful intelligence of the rout of 
his army, resigned himself to melancholy. He retired 
to his palace at Falkland, and, secluded from all social 
intercourse, he permitted the disasters of his kingdom, 
and the disaffection of the nobility, to prey upon his 
mind. His strength, without any particular disease, 
rapidly wasted ; and after receiving, with prophetic 
lamentation, intelligence of the birth of the unfortu¬ 
nate Mary, he expired in the thirtieth year of his age.”* 

• History of the Reformation in Scotland, &c., &c. By George 
Goolt, D.D., F.R.S.E, vol. i. p. 216. 
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No sooner were James’s eyes closed in death, than 
a violent contest ensued respecting the future regent. 
Beatoun, as Buchanan states, suborned a priest, called 
Henry Balfour, to forge an instrument purporting to 
he the last will of James, devolving on himself and the 
Earls of Huntley, Argyle, and Murray, the sole govern¬ 
ment of the nation during the minority of the infant 
queen ;* which forged instrument he caused to be pub¬ 
lished in Edinburgh on the Monday after the king’s 
death. Had this disgraceful proceeding succeeded, 
the friends of the Reformation would have been ex¬ 
posed to perils they had not yet encountered; for 
Beatoun would have wielded all the power of church 
and state for their destruction. His well-known 
ambition, however, proved an effectual barrier to his 
assumption of an authority which he longed to grasp ; 
the people were filled with horror at the thought of 
such an unprincipled and savage persecutor holding 
the reins of government; and the nobility, unwilling 
to aid the primate’s ambitious and iniquitous project, 
determined on raising to the rank of regent a noble¬ 
man nearly allied to the royal family. They accord¬ 
ingly fixed on James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, who 
was next heir to the crown, and possessed of many 
amiable virtues, though destitute of that firmness of 
purpose, which the distractions of the nation so im¬ 
peratively demanded. He was proclaimed governor 
of the realm, and tutor to the queen, and forthwith 
assumed the reins of government. Henry, perhaps, 
had intended to conquer Scotland ; but the new posi¬ 
tion of affairs,’ by the death of the king, the birth of 
Mary, and the appointment of Hamilton as regent, 
changed his policy, and led him to treat the Scottish 
* Buchanan Lib. xv., Sec. I. 
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nobility, taken prisoner at Solway, with a leniency which 
could not have been anticipated. After chiding them 
for their hostility to the Reformation, he released them 
from bondage, and soon after invited a large body of 
them to a splendid entertainment, at which he pro- 
posed that a union should take place between his son 
Edward and the infant queen. The condition, how¬ 
ever, of this proposal was, that they should use their 
influence to put the government of Scotland into his 
hands, induce the estates to surrender to him all their 
fortified towns, and send their infant queen into Eng¬ 
land. Strange to relate, the Scottish nobility listened 
with approbation to the proposals of Henry, and prof¬ 
fered their aid to realize the design which his ambition 
had framed. They returned to Scotland in January, 
1543, with the Earl of Angus, and his brother Sir 
George Douglas, who had been justly banished, for 
the space of fifteen years. On their arrival in Edin¬ 
burgh, they waited on the regent, and disclosed to him 
the plan which had been submitted to them by the 
English sovereign. Arran received them with cordi¬ 
ality, expressed his approbation of the proposed union 
between Mary and Edward, and summoned a large 
body of the nobility to deliberate upon the measures 
proper to be adopted at such a crisis. In this council 
it was resolved to assemble a parliament to confirm the 
match, and arrange the preliminaries of peace between 
the two nations. Beatoun was instantly in the field, 
with the Queen Dowager on his side, and many of the 
most powerful of the nobility. He saw that if an 
alliance was formed with England, the connection be¬ 
tween Scotland and France would be dissolved, and 
the hopes of Rome would in a great measure perish. 
The regent saw that the primate’s ambition must be 
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checked, or no progress could be made in the proposed 
negotiation with Henry. He accordingly committed 
Beatoun to prison, upon pretence of his having invited 
the Duke of Guise to invade Scotland; and the parlia¬ 
ment met to deliberate upon the measures for which 
they had been convened. 

The Earl of Glasgow and others expressed them¬ 
selves in friendly terms, as it respected the proposed 
union of Mary with the Prince of Wales; but it was 
resolved that the young queen should not be removed 
from Scotland, till she was of an age to complete the 
marriage, and that the forts should not be, on any 
account, surrendered to the English monarch. Ambas¬ 
sadors were appointed to convey to Henry the decisions 
of the Scottish parliament. 

Meanwhile, Ralph Sadler, commissioner of the 
English king, and a consummate diplomatist, arrived 
in Edinburgh. He repaired to the governor, and 
delivered the credentials of his sovereign. A council 
was summoned to receive him, to whom he expressed 
his satisfaction that ambassadors had been appointed 
to negotiate with Henry, and requested to know what 
was the nature of their instructions. The council 
treated him with the utmost respect, but declined fur¬ 
nishing him with the express terms of the ambassadors’ 
instructions. Sadler concluded that Henry’s demands 
had not been fully met, and set himself with the utmost 
zeal and address to effect his purpose. He endea¬ 
voured to act on the fears and hopes of Arran, remind¬ 
ing him, on the one hand, of the distractions of his 
country, and, on the other, promising that the Princess 
Elizabeth should be given to his son in marriage. But 
the regent could not he moved. “ Henry,” said he, 
“ has my heart above all other princes, and he shall 
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have me in command in all things, saving my duty 
and allegiance to my sovereign lady and the realm.” 
Henry was even base enough to encourage his com¬ 
missioner to urge the late exiled lords to carry off the 
young queen by force, and put her into his hands. 
Nor were they unwilling to effect the proposed cap¬ 
ture, but found their victim too safely guarded. Sadler 
found that all his attempts were in vain, and informed 
his sovereign that he must moderate his demands, or 
resort to arms. Henry then appointed commissioners 
to meet with the Scottish ambassadors ; and treaties of 
peace and marriage were speedily concluded. Two 
months were allowed to Henry and the Scottish regent 
for the ratification of the said proceedings. By the 
treaty of marriage, it was stipulated that Mary should 
continue in Scotland till she reached the age of ten; 
that Henry should send a certain number of attendants 
to wait upon her, and superintend her education; that 
hostages should be given to him. for the execution of 
the treaty; and that Scotland should continue to be an 
independent kingdom.* 

During these negotiations, the Protestants enjoyed 
a season of comparative tranquillity ; and, through the 
whole of the early part of Arran’s administration, they 
were encouraged to hope for better times. He was 
not ignorant of the errors of Romanism, nor totally 
unacquainted with the doctrines of the Reformation. 
His domestic chaplains, too, were opposed to the 
supremacy of the pope, and declaimed vehemently 
against the vices of the church. The noblemen who 
had been taken prisoners at Solway, particularly the 
Earl of Cassills, had fallen into the society of Cranmer, 

* Dr. Cook’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, vol. i., 
p 237. 
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and others of the English Reformers, and had carried 
back with them to their native land' juster views of 
religion than they had formerly entertained. Their 
conversations with the regent increased his attachment 
to the Protestant cause. Lord Maxwell, one of the 
exiled lords, had so far profited by what he had learnt 
of the truths of the Reformation, that in the parlia¬ 
ment which was held to deliberate upon the proposi¬ 
tions of Henry, he moved that the restrictions which 
had been laid upon the reading of God’s word should 
be abolished, and that full liberty should be granted to 
the people of Scotland to possess the inestimable trea¬ 
sure in the vulgar tongue. To this the regent gave 
his ready assent, and the proposal of Lord Maxwell 
became the law of the land. The clergy were as¬ 
tounded and petrified at the decision, but could not 
undo the measures of government. They protested 
against the heretical law; hut, in two days after the 
adjournment of parliament, Arran issued a proclama¬ 
tion intimating to the inhabitants of Scotland the boon 
which had been conferred on them. To render his 
proclamation still more available for the good of the 
people, he sent to England for copies of the English 
Bible, that they might have access to that precious 
volume, which was now open to the inspection of all. 
This was one of the grandest steps towards the spread 
of the Reformation in Scotland. The people triumphed 
in their newly acquired privilege. Dr. M‘Crie, in his 
life of Knox,* represents one copy of the Bible as com¬ 
monly supplying several families, at the beginning of 
the Scottish Reformation. “ At the dead hour of 
night,” he observes, “ when others were asleep, they 
assembled in a private house ; the sacred volume was 
* Vol. i. p. 32. 
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brought from its concealment; and while one read, the 
rest listened with mute attention. In this way the 
knowledge of the Scriptures was diffused at a period 
when it docs not appear that there was a single public 
teacher of the truth in Scotland.” If such was the 
feeling of attachment to God’s word in Scotland, when 
it was a proscribed book, and when the Reformation 
was in the infancy of its struggle, what must have 
been the effect of a law, which gave free access to the 
Scriptures, when thousands were panting to search into 
their hallowed contents! 

The regent, 'though thus friendly to the Protestant 
cause, could not be prevailed on, by Sadler and others, 
to take any violent measures against the clergy, or to 
make any invasion upon the property of the church. 
He was either opposed in principle to such measures, 
or thought them inconsistent with the tranquillity and 
good government of the realm. But the clergy were 
ill satisfied with the liberal course which events had 
already taken, and Beatoun was labouring to re-esta¬ 
blish himself in his lost dominion. The Queen 
Dowager sympathized with the Cardinal Archbishop, 
and endeavoured to procure his liberation. Unhappily 
for Scotland, Beatoun obtained his release. No sooner 
did he escape the walls of his prison, than he began 
to fan the national jealousy against the union which 
had been formed with Henry, and which he perceived 
to be utterly ruinous to his own pretensions. He 
represented the friendship of Henry, as more formida¬ 
ble than his arms; he pictured in darkest colours the 
coming degradation of Scotland, when she should be¬ 
come a mere province of England ; and contrasted 
the benefits of an alliance with France and the English 
monarch. The stratagem was but too successful. It 
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was an appeal to the national pride, in a state of society 
when many circumstances conspired to give it effect. 
The sophistry of Beatoun and his faction might have 
been less formidable, if Henry had acted with more 
prudence and integrity; but, unhappily, he pursued 
the very course calculated to strengthen the hands of 
the wily cardinal. After the treaty of peace with 
Henry had been ratified, some Scottish merchants 
fitted out a number of vessels, and despatched them to 
foreign countries. On their voyage, they encountered 
some heavy gales, and sought shelter in certain English 
ports; but after being treated with apparent courtesy, 
they were laid under embargo, and their valuable 
cargoes were all confiscated. Such an unjustifiable 
step awakened the just indignation of many who 
deeply regretted the rising influence of Beatoun, who 
failed not to turn the conduct of Henry to account. 
He roused the fears and suspicions of the Scottish 
nobility; and the result was, that the English ambas¬ 
sador was treated with the utmost indignity. At the 
appointed time, however, he applied, in the name of 
his sovereign, for the hostages which had been pro¬ 
mised, and sought reparation for the insults which had 
been offered to him, in violation of all the laws of 
nations. Arran replied, that he was grieved for the 
outrages committed at a moment of great excitement; 
but that, as it respected the hostages, it was not in his 
power to deliver them up, as they would not voluntarily 
surrender themselves. The nobles, whom Henry had 
released, had left sureties in England, that if they did 
not succeed in accomplishing their object, they would 
deliver themselves up to his will; and those sureties 
had a right to expect that they would not be left at the 
mercy of an exasperated monarch. But the nobles 
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had betrayed their country, and they consented, in like 
manner, to abandon their honour. The Earl of Cas- 
sills, the guest'of Cranmer, was the only exception. 
He decided on returning to England; and, to the 
lasting honour of Henry, he gave liberty both to 
Cassills and his hostages. 

Beatoun was still bent on his ambitious schemes. He 
encouraged the Earl of Lenox, then in France, to return 
to his country,' and allured him by the prospect of a 
marriage with the Queen Dowager, of succeeding to 
the regency, and, if the infant queen should die, of an 
elevation to the throne. He well knew the talents, 
accomplishments, and bravery of Lenox, and the vene¬ 
ration in which his father’s memory was held by the 
people ; and if he could induce his return^o Scotland, 
he hoped to fan a dissatisfaction which might prove 
fatal to the government of Arran. Lenox never 
doubted the sincerity of Beatoun’s character; and left 
the court of France, to repair to the land of his birth. 
There he was received with every mark of respect; 
paid his courtly homage to the regent; was welcomed 
with open arms by the Queen Dowager and Beatoun ; 
and, having assembled his principal friends, expressed 
his determination to unite himself to the party which 
acted with the cardinal, and opposed an alliance with 
the English sovereign. 

Beatoun had yet another difficulty to surmount. He 
knew that some of the nobles had been won over to the 
interest of Henry by the pecuniary assistance he had 
rendered to them. He determined, therefore, to break 
the spell of such a pecuniary tie, by prevailing on the 
clergy to deliver up into his hands a considerable 
portion of their revenues, to be employed by him as 
the exigencies of the case might demand. By these 
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measures his influence began daily to increase ; while 
the Protestants themselves were less sanguine as to the 
benefits of a union with Henry, by reason of certain 
dubious publications which he had issued on the subject 
of the Reformation. Indeed all parties united io con¬ 
demn the arrogance and injustice of this haughty 
sovereign. Meanwhile Beatoun was watching his 
opportunity ; and as nothing would so effectually secure 
a triumph over the adherents of a union with England, 
as his obtaining possession of the young queen, he 
formed the daring purpose of repairing with an armed 
force, headed by the Earls of Huntley and Lenox, to 
Linlithgow Palace, where he seized on the infant 
sovereign, and, with her royal mother, conveyed her to 
Stirling castle, a strong retreat at that time under the 
sole command of the Dowager Queen. 

This unexpected display of Beatoun’s skill and 
energy had the effect, with other causes, of .producing 
a change of policy, in Arran, highly discreditable to 
his character. Always timid and irresolute, he now 
entirely faltered in his course. He saw Lenox rising 
into notice, while his own popularity was daily on the 
wane; and never thoroughly devoted to the cause of 
the Reformation, there were circumstances which now 
led him to unite his fortunes with its enemies. His 
natural brother, John Hamilton, abbot of Paisley, who 
had great power over him, had returned from France 
about the same time with the Earl of Lenox. The 
abbot, with the whole Catholic party, was wedded to 
the interests of the French court, and anxious to pre¬ 
vent an alliance with England. He laboured to instil 
his notions into the mind of Arran ; and reminded 


him that as his own legitimacy depended on a divorce 
whjch the pope had sanctioned, it might be perilous to 
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his reputation if he continued to symbolize with 
Henry and the friends of the Reformation. Arran 
was weak enough, and worthless enough, to listen to 
these representations ; dismissed his Protestant chap¬ 
lains ; and made overtures of recpnciliation with the 
infamous Beatoun. While he was thus quitting his 
hold of the Reformation, and joining himself to its 
enemies, conscience, or some less worthy consideration, 
led him to ratify, in the presence of Henry’s ambas¬ 
sador, the treaties with England. That Sadler might 
not doubt his sincerity, he sent to St. Andrews on the 
same day, that he might receive the submission of the 
archbishop, which he had repeatedly offered. But, 
alas! he found himself sadly mistaken. Beatoun now 
felt his position to be strong ; and treated the queen’s 
representative with the most marked and sovereign 
contempt. Arran denounced him as a rebel, and 
returned to Edinburgh to raise forces against him. 
There is great mystery in these proceedings, for, on 
the 25th . of August, 1543, Arran repaired to St. 
Andrews, where he denounced Beatoun as a rebel; 
and on the Sd September, we find him at Stirling, in 
friendly conference with the Primate and the Earl of 
Murray, under the roof of the Queen Dowager; and, 
what is still more suspicious, abjuring the Protestant 
faith, in the church of the Franciscans, and receiving 
absolution from the hands of the very man, whom, but 
a few days before, he had professed to regard as a 
traitor to the queen’s government. It may be that the 
whole scene at St. Andrews was got up for a purpose, 
or it may be that want of steady purpose in Arran, 
produced the sudden and mysterious change in his 
conduct. Be this as it may ; from this moment, with 
the name of Regent, he was nothing more than the 
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mere tool of Beatoun, who, with the popish council 
then appointed, conducted the government just as he 
thought fit. Despised by all, and trusted by none, he 
became an object of universal contempt. The Pro¬ 
testants regarded him as an enemy; and the French 
party would not commit their fortunes to one who had 
advocated all opinions, but steadfastly adhered to none. 
Lenox, too,' must be sacrified to Beatoun and his 
friends ; for there was no honour in tne primate, who 
now beheld himself in the ascendant, and cared not for 
good faith, if, by abandoning it, he could banish a rival 
from the field of enterprise. The unfortunate earl, 
who had been the too willing dupe of Beatoun, was 
spoken of unfavourably to the French court, by which 
he lost the friendship of Francis ; and, in a fit of dis¬ 
gust left his country, and threw himself into the arms 
of the English monarch, from whom he received many 
marks of distinction. 

Beatoun was now really, though not formally, the 
governor of the kingdom ; with all things at his com¬ 
mand for executing his ambitious schemes. The par¬ 
liament, which met in December, set aside the treaties 
with England, and, at his suggestion, Arran, true to 
his new creed, brought forward a measure for the 
extirpation of heresy. The increase of the Reformers 
may be fairly concluded from the nature of the mea¬ 
sures then adopted for their extirpation. The statute 
which obtained the sanction of parliament, expressed 
deep lamentation on account of the increase of heretics ; 
described them as holding damnable opinions; and 
demanded of all the prelates, to search out all sus¬ 
pected persons, and to proceed against them agreeably 
to the laws of the church, promising, at the same time, 
all assistance from the regent in visiting them with 
* 2c2 
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condign punishment. To aid the execution of this per¬ 
secuting edict, and to prevent, if possible, an alliance 
between the Scottish Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
a legate was despatched from Rome, who did good ser¬ 
vice to the popish party, and in return received great 
civilities from the primate and his persecuting 
colleagues. 

During his residence in Scotland, a ludicrous scene 
took place at Glasgow. Beatoun having attended the 
legate in his visit to that city, claimed, as Primate of 
Scotland, precedence of the Archbishop of Glasgow in 
his own cathedral, which the Archbishop as strenuously 
resisted. A hostile struggle ensued; in which the 
cross, carried before the Primate, was thrown to the 
ground; and so vehement was the conflict, that the 
regent was compelled to interfere, to restore peace 
between these meek followers of the apostles : such was 
the spirit of Rome, in these evil times. 

Beatoun now entered on his work of butchery; for 
such it really was. The recent act against the Protes¬ 
tants was allowed, for reasons of policy, to slumber for 
a time ; but the demon of persecution at last awoke, 
and entered on the work of carnage. Nothing arrested 
its progress, but the movements of Lenox, who had 
raised an army to revenge the insults he had received 
from the French party; and the anger of Henry on 
account of the breach of the treaties which had been 
entered into. These obstacles, however, having been 
removed by the firm resistance of the Scottish arms, it 
now only remained that Beatoun should wreak his ven¬ 
geance on the enemies of the church. He commenced 
an itinerancy, with the governor in his suite, through 
all parts of his diocese, for the purpose of terrifying the 
Protestants into submission. At Perth four men were 
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seized, and condemned to death, one for interrupting 
a friar, while urging that men could not be saved with¬ 
out praying to the saints; and the other three for 
treating certain papal relics with indignity, and eating 
flesh on some day on which it was forbidden by the 
church. Arran ratified the horrible sentence ; and 
gave his sanction to the martyrdom of a man whose 
only crime was that he had associated with the four 
men condemned. The wife, also, of one of the 
victims was drowned, because in the agony of child¬ 
bearing she had refused, on conscientious grounds, to 
invoke the Virgin Mary. Her crime was aggravated, 
in the eye of the church, because she pleaded that she 
might die with her husband, whom she tenderly loved. 
Nor did the sight of her smiling babe, and helpless 
children, cause any relenting in the savage spirit of 
Beatoun, who was unmoved even by her dying testi¬ 
mony to the faith of Christ. 

Every day now witnessed some scene of outrage or 
death. In Angus and Mearns, many were banished 
their country for no other offence but that of reading 
the Holy Scriptures; and had not shame prevented 
Arran from making martyrs of those who were claim¬ 
ing the privilege of his own law, they would doubtless 
have forfeited their lives for this crying sin against the 
church. One of these victims, John Roger, an active 
preacher of the reformed doctrine, was first dragged 
to prison, at St. Andrews, and then inhumanly mur¬ 
dered, in the dark dungeon to which he had been com¬ 
mitted. 

In these awful times, there was one for whose 
blood Beatoun and the other prelates thirsted vehe¬ 
mently. It was George Wishart, a man whose touch¬ 
ing story is closely interwoven with the early struggles 
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of the Scottish Reformation. Descended from an 
ancient and honourable family in the county of Mearns, 
he had been imbued with a love of Protestantism from 
his earliest days. After travelling a season on the 
continent, he attended his university course at Cam¬ 
bridge, where he became a tutor of a college, and asso¬ 
ciated with learned men friendly to the cause of the 
Reformation. . On his return to the land of his birth, 
he entered on a brilliant career of successful opposition 
to the dominant church. His family connection, 
extensive learning, gentle manners, eloquent address, 
fervent piety, and, above all, powerful advocacy of the 
reformed doctrines, secured for him a standing hitherto 
unattained by any of the Protestant advocates. His 
early ministry was exercised in the towns of Montrose 
and Dundee, where he was followed by thousands 
thirsting for the waters of life. Wherever he ap¬ 
peared, the attachment of the people was withdrawn 
from the ancient superstition ; so pentecostal was the 
influence which attended on his faithful and eloquent 
appeals. 

The vulture eye of Beatoun was upon him ; but he 
feared to seize upon him in the same unceremonious 
way in which he had possessed himself of other victims. 
His stratagem was to enlist the civil functionaries on 
his side, in arresting the progress of Wishart. With 
this object in view, he prevailed on one of the magis¬ 
trates of Dundee to repair to the place where Wishart 
was preaching, and to interdict him in the name of the 
regent and of the queen, from the future exercise of his 
ministry in the town. He listened to the interdict with 
a dignity and sweetness of manner, which fully indi¬ 
cated the heavenly calm which reigned within; and, 
though entreated by the Earl Marischal, and otljer 
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noblemen, to abide at his post, he obeyed the injunction 
of our Lord,“ When they persecute you in one city, flee 
ye to another.” From Dundee, he proceeded to the 
west of Scotland, where his ministry was equally suc¬ 
cessful as in the north. But there, too, the lynx-eyed 
jealousy of Rome followed him to the scene of his 
labours, and the Archbishop of Glasgow had resolved on 
making him his prisoner. At this affecting juncture, 
the Earl of Glencairn stepped forward to his aid, and 
offered to place him in the very pulpit where the Arch¬ 
bishop was about to expose his heresy ; but Wishart’s 
peaceful spirit shrunk from the ordeal, and, rather than 
involve himself in any violation of the laws, he pro¬ 
ceeded ‘to the market-place, where he addressed listen¬ 
ing multitudes on the momentous themes which 
belonged to their everlasting peace. His tender and 
gentle spirit attached his friends, and exasperated his 
enemies, who would have been glad to find something 
in his own character, to justify the summary vengeance 
of the church. Such was his benevolence of mind, 
and such his fearlessness of danger in the path of 
duty, that, having heard of a contageous disease in 
Dundee, which was proving fatal to great multitudes 
of the inhabitants, he hastened all the way from Ayr 
to the spot, and exposed his own life in ministering 
to the comfort of the afflicted and the dying. By this 
act of disinterested kindness he enhanced the estimate 
already formed of his generous sympathy by the people 
of Dundee, to whom he had broken the bread of life, 
and amongst whom he had won some of the opening 
triumphs of his ministry. 

That one so gentle, inoffensive, and kind, whose 
whole life was spent in doing good, should be watched 
wi|h an evil eye, and regarded with emotions bordering 
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on malice j that he should be thus treated by the pro¬ 
fessed ministers of Jesus Christ, and the avowed repre¬ 
sentatives of the Apostles, is an instance of moral 
turpitude rarely equalled in the annals of human delin¬ 
quency. But so it was that George Wishart was 
hunted like a partridge upon the mountains, driven 
from place to place, and marked for vengeance by the 
evil eye of the assassin,—and that assassin a priest. 
As the man of God was descending from the sacred 
desk, where he had been urging sinners to be recon¬ 
ciled unto God, and where nothing had been breathed 
but good will to all mankind, his keen eye lighted upon 
a countenance, at the foot of the pulpit stairs, which 
spoke plainly of dark and agitated thoughts ; it was 
the countenance of a priest, who, beneath the robe 
that covered him, concealed the fatal dagger which he 
intended to plunge into the bosom of Wishart. The 
murderous wretch was in the very act of drawing the 
deadly weapon from beneath his cloak, when the 
minister of peace, perceiving his guilty purpose, seized 
him by the arm, and thus prevented him from execut¬ 
ing his intention. The cool intrepidity of one, whose 
gentleness was proverbial, overwhelmed the cowardly 
assassin, who fell prostrate at Wish art’s feet, confessed 
his guilt, and sued for mercy. The populace, enraged 
beyond expression at this horrid act of perfidy in the 
person of a priest, were ready to strike him dead on 
the spot; but Wishart, ever true to himself, and ever 
breathing the spirit of Christ, clasped the miserable 
man in his arms, entreated that he might not be 
injured, and gave thanks to God, that he had learnt, 
by the instructive event, what were the intentions of 
Rome respecting him. 

Nor was this the only instance in which his life was 
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aimed at by stratagem, nor of God’s signal interpo¬ 
sition for hisdeliverance. While on one occasion he 
was visiting the scenes of his early ministry at Mont¬ 
rose, he received a letter from a friend at a distance, 
who had been seized by an alarming indisposition, and 
who entreated him to hasten to his dying couch. He 
set out immediately with some friends; but had not 
proceeded far on the road, when he said to his com¬ 
panions “ I am forbidden of God to go this journey; 
will some of you be pleased to ride to yonder place, 
and see what you find, for I apprehend there is a plot 
against my life.” He returned immediately to Mont¬ 
rose ; but his fellow-travellers, proceeding to the spot 
which he had pointed out to them, found sixty horse¬ 
men lying in ambush, in the deep recesses of a wood, 
evidently with the view of seizing on their expected 
prey. It is easy to put down Wishart’s words, on this 
occasion, to the score of enthusiasm, and to make 
some dexterous effort to explain, by reference to second 
causes, the impression of divine interference of which 
he was evidently the subject. The times were trou¬ 
blous ; he knew that his life was sought; the Primate 
dreaded his influence more than that of any living 
man; his imagination might be strongly excited in 
these circumstances ; the spot which he was approach¬ 
ing at the moment when he declined proceeding on 
his journey, might be a peculiarly fit place for execut¬ 
ing a deed of darkness and blood; and, amidst all 
these circumstances, Wishart’s mind, tending, perhaps, 
faturally to the indulgence of vivid impulses, might 
be seized at once with a feeling that God forbad his 
journey, when the whole matter might be referred to 
the combined influences of association and imagination. 
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In this way, assuredly, the facts recorded may, in 
some measure, be accounted for; but why should it 
he thought a strange or improbable thing, that God 
should visit the mind of his servant with special com¬ 
munications, in times of such profound interest, and 
amazing conflict ? Is there any canon of just interpre¬ 
tation of the Divine will, that should render it neces¬ 
sary to explain away the preternatural phenomena 
connected with Wishart’s marvellous preservation 
from the deep-laid stratagem of the implacable foes 
of God and man ? It is one thing to be credulous; 
it is quite another to limit the Holy One of Israel. 

From the spirit displayed by Beatoun towards him 
and other friends of the Reformation, Wishart well 
knew, that he could not, without an express miracle 
from Heaven, long escape the numerous snares which 
were laid for his life. His gentle spirit shrunk, with 
a kind of instinctive horror, from the thought of a 
man so filled with the lust of Protestant blood; and, 
with all his benevolence, was wont to speak of him 
as a fiend incarnate, who to the vices of the most 
depraved of mortals, added all the cunning and 
malignity of a spirit of darkness. But when most 
excited at the thought of this man’s enmity against 
the cause of God, and most under the impression of 
his own coming fate, he spoke of the ultimate triumph 
of the Reformation in his native country, as a thing of 
undoubted certainty. He saw in the very tyranny of 
Rome the presage of its approaching ruin ; he knew, 
moreover, how widely, even in his day, the seed of 
heavenly truth had been scattered; and, while musing 
on these themes, he would say to his friends, in a tone 
of animated confidence, “ This realm will, after me, 
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be illuminated with the light of Christ’s gospel, as 
clearly as ever was any realm since the days of the 
Apostles.” 

The time had now arrived when Wishart’s fore¬ 
bodings of his cruel end were to be experimentally 
realized. He had preached at Haddington, with 
many tears, by reason of the deadness of the people to 
the cause of the Reformation, and the rage of many 
against the truth. In this journey the*immortal Knox 
had accompanied him ; but Wishart saw the gathering 
tempest, and entreated his companion to return to his 
friends; observing, with his own characteristic bene¬ 
volence, “ One sacrifice is sufficient.” After parting 
with Knox, he proceeded to the house of Ormiston, 
accompanied by the proprietor and some other friends. 
His evening was spent in a manner never to be for¬ 
gotten by those who enjoyed his society. He exhorted 
them, with seraphic ardour, to steadfastness in the 
cause of Christ; conversed on the happiness of departed 
spirits, as one ready to mingle in their blessed fellow¬ 
ship ; and commended them to God as one who 
wrestled with the angel of the covenant. But no 
sooner had he retired to rest, than an armed party, 
with the Earl of Bothwell at their head, under the 
direction of the Regent, arrived at the house of Or¬ 
miston, and, having surrounded it, demanded that 
Wishart should be delivered into their hands. At 
first Wishart’s host refused to comply with their 
request; but Bothwell, who was sheriff of the county, 
assured him of the folly of resistance, and told him 
that the Regent and Beatoun were in the vicinity, and 
would not be frustrated in their determination to pos¬ 
sess themselves of Wishart’s person. After a solemn 
pledge from Bothwell, that he would suffer no harm 
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to befall his guest, Ormiston delivered him up. 
Wishart’s only observation on the sudden surprise was, 
“ God’s will be done I” When Bothwell came into 
his chamber to seize on him, he said to him with great 
dignity, “ My Lord, I praise God that so honourable 
a man as you are, doth receive me this night before 
these noblemen; for I am assured that, for your 
honour’s sake, you will not permit anything to be 
done to me against the order of law. I am not igno¬ 
rant that all the law which they who seek my life use, 
is nothing but corruption, and a mask to shed the 
blood of God’s saints; yet, I less fear to die openly 
than to be murdered in secret.” To this touching 
address, Bothwell replied—“ I shall not only preserve 
your body from violence, but I will promise you, in 
the presence of these gentlemen, upon my honour, 
that neither the governor nor the cardinal shall be 
able to harm you; and that I shall keep you in my 
own power, till either I make you free, or bring you 
back to the place where I now receive you.” 

Alas for poor Bothwell! he promised more than he 
was able to perform ; though he ought to have sacri¬ 
ficed life rather than violate such a pledge. His con¬ 
science or his courage soon forsook him, when he 
came to transact with Beatoun; and listened to the 
fair and deceitful speeches of the Queen Dowager; 
and in two days after he had plighted his faith to 
Wishart, in the strongest terms which could be em¬ 
ployed, he appeared before the popish council, agreed 
to deliver Wishart to the governor, or to any other 
person whom he should appoint; promising, in the 
mean time, to retain his prisoner in safe custody upon 
pain of incurring the highest penalties of the law. 
Thus was Wishart betrayed into the hands of his 
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enemies, and conveyed to the castle of St. Andrews, 
where the inhuman JBeatoun might satiate himself 
with the sight of his longed-for victim. He summoned 
a convocation of prelates, without a moment’s delay, 
to pronounce upon the case of a man of spotless 
reputation, who had violated no law of justice or 
honour; and, forgetting some former resentments 
in his eagerness to condemn Wishart, he invited the 
Archbishop of Glasgow to take part fn the proceed¬ 
ings. This prelate saw how the death of such a man 
as Wishart, procured by the sentence of the Bishops, 
would expose them to the national hate, and proposed 
that a commission of laymen might be appointed to 
execute the odious task. Beatoun reluctantly acqui¬ 
esced, imagining that he would find no difficulty in 
bringing over the Regent to his side. The laity 
shrunk, however, from the detestable undertaking, 
and even prevailed on the Regent to refuse his assent 
to anything but a fair and impartial trial. “ I will 
not consent,” said he, “ to the death of Wishart until 
he has received a fair trial; and if this is disregarded, 
I shall require the prisoner’s blood at your hands.” 

Beatoun was enraged, beyond expression, at this 
communication. Anything like delay was fatal to the 
whole murderous plot. Wishart had multitudes of 
friends, some of them connected with the first families 
in the kingdom; and if he could not be despatched 
soon, there might be a rising of the populace to rescue 
him. This bold and bad man immediately resolved 
on setting at defiance the civil authority, and expressed 
his determination to proceed to Wishart’s condemna¬ 
tion by the simple powers of the church. A mock 
trial was accordingly instituted in the Abbey Church, 
on the last day of February, 1546 ; Wishart was sum- 
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moned before his tyrannical judges, articles of accusa¬ 
tion were preferred against him, and, as a matter of 
course, sustained to the satisfaction of the bishops ; 
and thus one of Scotland’s brightest ornaments was 
publicly condemned as a heretic, and sentenced to be 
burned. On his trial, if such it can be called, he was 
treated with the most scandalous severity ; and when 
he attempted to explain the doctrines he had taught 
his countrymen, ho was interrupted with an indecent 
violence. Finding it impossible to proceed in his 
defence, he appealed from the iniquitous tribunal of 
man to the impartial Judge of the universe, and was 
conveyed from the Abbey Church to the apartment 
allotted him in the castle, there to await the pains and 
the joys of martyrdom. 

His last days were spent in uninterrupted commu¬ 
nion with God; and the sweet serenity of his mind 
was such, in connection with his edifying conversation, 
as to produce the happiest impression upon the mind 
of the governor of the castle, who, with his family, 
partook with him of the Lord’s supper, on the morn¬ 
ing of his execution. The offices of the church had 
been offered him, by the sub-prior, a man of good 
feeling, and fully convinced of Wishart’s innocence ; 
but he could not conscientiously partake of the holy 
communion in the unscriptural forms of the Romish 
church. 

Two friars announced to him the time appointed for 
his execution, and exhorted him to confess; he received 
their tidings joyfully, and bore their insults meekly 
and patiently; but would not consent to hold any con¬ 
ference with them. At the awful hour agreed on, the 
gentle and benevolent Wishart was led forth by his 
executioners to the scene of martyrdom. The spot 
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fixed on for the deed of horror was the area of the 
castle. Afraid of the popular indignation, Beatoun 
caused all the guns of the fortress to be pointed to the 
stake on which Wishart perished, that if any attempt 
should be made to rescue him, the whole force of the 
artillery might be brought to bear on the populace. 
The martyr was attired in a white linen garment, 
around which were suspended small bags of gunpowder, 
placed there by order of Beatoun, who dreaded the 
effect of a lingering death upon the minds of a bold 
and exasperated peasantry. All things were now ready, 
and Beatoun and the other prelates were seated in a con¬ 
spicuous place, to enjoy the high pleasures of the day. 
On ascending the stake, which he did with the utmost 
self-possession, Wishart first commended himself to the 
God of his salvation, and implored that aid from on 
high which his trying circumstances required; he then 
turned to the multitude, and exhorted them not to 
depart from those truths which he had taught them, 
nor to allow themselves to be intimidated by those suf¬ 
ferings which he was about to endure ; for, like him, 
they would be supported in the hour of trial. He 
again prayed, and, in a moment, the executioner 
kindled the combustibles by which he was surrounded ; 
but, though the powder had exploded, the meek suf¬ 
ferer still exhibited symptoms of remaining life ; yet, 
amidst excruciating tortures, no murmuring sentence 
escaped his lips, nor did his courage abate to the last. 
Thus died Wishart—a man of apostolic zeal and 
purity, who, in the worst of times, had done much, by 
his preaching and character, to lay the foundation of 
the Scottish Reformation. His enemies, who were 
also the enemies of God, have, notwithstanding the 
rare excellence of his conduct, endeavoured, in two 
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instances, to tarnish his fair fame. His dispensing of 
the sacrament, on the morning of his execution, as he 
had never been ordained by the rites of the church, 
they represent as a singular act of impiety. But all 
sound-hearted Protestants must ever feel, that the 
administration of Christ’s own ordinance, by such a 
man, in such circumstances, was a more acceptable 
offering to the Lord, than any of the canonical observ¬ 
ances of a superstitious and blood-thirsty priesthood. 
The other crime charged upon Wishart was far more 
grave ; but, happily for the credit of his honoured 
name, there is not a tittle of evidence to establish its 
truth. Buchanan and others state, that Wishart, when 
on the scaffold, looking to the tower of the castle where 
Beatoun sat, exclaimed, in a prophetic tone—“ He 
who from yonder place beholdeth us with pride, shall, 
within a few days, lie in the same as ignominiously as 
now he is seen proudly to rest.” From the words thus 
attributed to the dying martyr, it has been assumed 
that he knew of the conspiracy formed against the life 
of Beatoun, and was guilty of conniving at the unjusti¬ 
fiable deed. But as Knox, the intimate friend of Wis¬ 
hart, and who minutely records the circumstances of 
his death, says nothing of such a prophecy, it may be 
reasonably doubted whether it was ever uttered. The 
account which Knox gives of Wishart’s dying testi¬ 
mony, is such as might easily be mistaken or misre¬ 
presented. He describes him as thus appealing to 
the people—“ I beseech you, brethren and sisters, to 
exhort your prelates to the learning of the word of 
God, that they at least may be ashamed to do evil, 
and may learn to do good ; and if they will not convert 
themselves from their wicked errors, then shall hastily 
come upon them the wrath of God, which they will 
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not eschew.” The only semblance of evidence upon 
which Wishart has been charged with the crime of 
knowing of the conspiracy against Bcatoun, is a letter 
from the Earl of Harcourt to Henry VIII.; but two 
things are fatal to this document:—1st., it was not to 
be found, where the enemies of Wishart said it was 
deposited; and, 2nd., even by their own showing, it 
was said to bear date two years before the cardinal’s 
death, and therefore, if it had any existence at all, it 
must have been written before Beatoun had evinced 
any enmity against Wishart, or any thought of the 
conspiracy which terminated his life, existed in men’s 
minds. 

The whole character of Wishart, in the absence of 
any authentic evidence to prove his guilt, warrants the 
conclusion that he was incapable of becoming a party 
to the conspiracy against Bcatoun. He was merciful, 
to a proverb, in the entire bearings of his character, 
as was abundantly shown in his treatment of the 
wretched priest who attempted to assassinate him ; he 
associated himself with no political party, but devoted 
his whole energies to the preaching of the word, in 
which feature of his conduct he differed widely from 
the best men of his day. In a word, both the external 
and internal evidence of the case forbid us to cherish 
the unworthy suspicion that Wishart knew anything 
of the plot which was laid for the destruction of 
Beatoun. 

In the facts, however, connected with the martyr¬ 
dom of this eminent Reformer, we are powerfully 
reminded of the folly of man in attempting, by such 
unrighteous methods, to arrest the progress of truth 
and holiness. Beatoun vainly imagined that the death 
of Wishart would intimidate the Protestants, and ruin 
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their cause; instead of which, it only inspired them 
with fresh courage, and drew upon himself the in¬ 
creased hatred of that portion of the Scottish nobility 
who had long wished to rid themselves of his intoler. 
able despotism. He had now furnished his enemies 
with a sufficient pretext for doing something decisive 
to confine his ambition within proper limits. It was 
unhappily the law of the land, to punish heretics ; 
but he had taken that law into his own hands, and, 
in spite of the regent’s interdict, had proceeded to the 
trial and execution of Wishart. He was chargeable, 
therefore, with an atrocious murder, of one of the 
noblest spirits of his age, and ought to have been pro¬ 
ceeded against, in the regular forms of law, and con¬ 
victed of a treasonable effort to supersede the govern¬ 
ment of his country. 

But, alas! there was too little power in the govern¬ 
ment to assert its just rights, and too little inclination, 
in certain minds, to await the tardy process of law. In 
such evil times, men’s minds were inured to deeds of 
horror and bloodshed ; and Beatoun had extinguished 
the public sympathies, and made it a virtue to regard 
his conduct with intense indignation. Under these 
distressing circumstances, a conspiracy was formed 
against the life of Beatoun, headed by John Leslie, a 
brother of the Earl of Rothes; and, on the 29th of 
May, 1546, the conspirators entered his castle at St. 
Andrew’s, proceeded to his bed-chamber, and termi¬ 
nated his unhappy existence. Such a deed of darkness 
and blood, perpetrated as it was in the face of a pro¬ 
mise to spare the primate’s life, if he would admit 
them to his apartment, produced a fearful sensation in 
the public mind. Upon no Christian principle could 
such an act be justified j it might be the just judgment 
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of God upon a wicked man, and an inveterate perse¬ 
cutor of the saints of the Most High, but its per¬ 
petrators were guilty of an act of murder, and must 
be condemned upon every right view of law, whether 
human or divine. That Melville and others who were 
concerned in the deed, considered that they were per¬ 
forming an act of patriotism and religion, in ridding 
their country of one of its worst enemies, there can be 
no doubt; but such an act was not only wrong in 
itself, but, from its very nature, calculated to keep 
alive the fierce spirit of the age, and impede the cause 
of the Reformation, in which many of them were most 
deeply interested. 

The church excommunicated the conspirators, and 
a summons of treason was served upon them by the 
state, under the great seal. For a season the principal 
actors were intimidated, and, upon condition of pardon, 
promised submission. To these terms, however, the 
Archbishop of Glasgow refused assent, on the ground 
that the conspirators were excommunicated persons, 
and could not be pardoned without absolution from 
the pope. This view of their position roused the 
energies of the party who had been concerned in the 
death of Beatoun, and led them to determine on hold¬ 
ing possession of the garrison of St. Andrew’s, still 
in their hands. They were publicly proclaimed as 
traitors, and their property was confiscated ; but no 
vigorous measures were taken by the government, to 
secure their personal submission. Meanwhile, the 
regent nominated his natural brother, John Hamilton, 
to the vacant primacy, who, with the consent of the 
canons and the pope, was fully installed in office. In 
his communications with the regent and Beatoun’s 
successor, the Roman pontiff insisted on full reparation 
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being made to the church, for the outrage committed 
on the late primate ; and some very powerful indi¬ 
viduals, among whom were the Earl of Angus and Sir 
George Douglas, were fully disposed to second his 
views. The new archbishop soon began to act a 
vigorous part, and stimulated his brother to lay siege 
to the castle of St. Andrew’s, where the conspirators 
had entrenched .themselves. They, on the other hand, 
appealed to Henry VIII. for succour, who sent them 
supplies, and otherwise aided their designs. The siege 
was thus prolonged for more than three months ; at the 
end of which period, the council authorized the regent 
to enter into negotiations of peace with the insurgent 
forces. Terms were offered and accepted, and hostile 
measures were on both sides abandoned ; but it is 
deeply to be deplored, that on their retirement from 
the castle, many excesses were committed by the pro¬ 
fessed friends of the Reformation, which their most 
strenuous advocates could not defend. They felt as 
parties who had conquered; and some of them forgot, 
in the hour of triumph, what was due to the cause 
which they affected to espouse. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE REFORMATION PENETRATED. 
—SCOTLAND. 


The truce favourable to the Reformation—John Rough a celebrated preacher—Call for 
preachers loud—Appearance on the stage of John Knox—His preaching—Summoned with 
Rough before the archbishop—His noble defence—His amazing zeal and activity—Scenes of 
conflict occasioned by French intrigue—Knox and his companions carried prisoners to France 
—War with England—Battle of Pinky—Fifteen thousand Scotchmen dead on the field— 
Protestants favoured with a temporary repose—The young queen sent to France—Alarm of 
Protestants—Martyrdom of AdamWallace—Queen-dowager made regent—Protestants greatly 
alarmed—John Knox’s return—His energy and success—Events favourable to the Reforma¬ 
tion—French influence injurious—Knox again recalled to his country—Lords of the con¬ 
gregation—New persecutions—Martyrdom of Walter Mill—Remonstrances of the Protestants 
with the regent—She gives her influence to the enemies of the Reformation—Sad results— 
The congregation at Perth—Bad faith of the regent—Protestants proclaimed rebels—Knox 
in the field—Destruction of popish relics—No blood shed on the part' of the Reformers— 
Civil War—Feeling of growing dislike to the regent—The majesty of Knox’s character— 
Death of the regent — Negotiations between the lords of the congregation and Queen 
Elizabeth. 


The truce effected was decidedly favourable to the 
cause of the Reformers, chiefly because it afforded an 
opportunity for their preachers to proclaim the glorious 
truths of the gospel, which were not only the best, but 
the most successful, weapons of the Reformation. One 
of the most zealous advocates of the truth, at this 
juncture, was John Rough, who proclaimed the Pro¬ 
testant doctrines with amazing success, in St. Andrew’s 
and its vicinity. He had the satisfaction of finding 
that the numbers attached to the great truths which 
Wishart had taught were very great, and that they 
were rapidly on the increase. 

The call for stated preachers of the word now 
became loud and urgent; and Providence raised up one, 
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who was destined to act a conspicuous part in complet¬ 
ing the Scottish reformation. It was John Knox, the 
liberator of his country from political and religious 
tyranny. He was born near to Haddington, and edu¬ 
cated at St. Andrew’s. Being the intimate friend of 
Wishart, he had determined, at his death, to repair to 
Germany, to escape the wrath of Beatoun. But events 
having given a new turn to Scottish affairs, he was 
induced, after the first siege of the castle had been 
raised, to repair to the scenes of his college life, where 
he might hope to find protection, and where he could 
aid in promoting the interests of the Reformation. He 
entered forthwith, on a determined course of action; 
printed a catechism on the distinguishing tenets of 
Protestantism ; publicly expounded the Gospels ; and 
laboriously instructed all who came within his reach 
in the great truths of religion. He was urged to 
undertake the duties of the ministerial office; and 
though he had some scruples, at first, as to his call to 
such a responsible service, the necessities of the refor¬ 
mation, and the sleepless zeal of the enemies of truth, 
induced him to yield his doubts, and to give himself, 
without reserve, to the work of preaching Christ. He 
must, be pitied, and not argued with, who can doubt the 
call of such a man as Knox, in such times, to minister 
in holy things. His first pulpit efforts were an era in 
the history of the Scottish Reformation. There had 
been no such preacher in Scotland before. His 
sermons were bold, eloquent, and uncompromising. 
He spoke plainly, in his very first discourse, of the 
Pope as Antichrist; dissected the leading errors of the 
papacy; contrasted the doctrines of Rome with those 
of Christ and his apostles ; and called on his country¬ 
men to come out of Babylon, lest they should share in 
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her plagues. Thus, in the very presence of the advo¬ 
cates of the church, he struck a decisive blow at its 
very foundations; and in one discourse said more 
against Rome, than had been uttered before. Knox 
and Rough were summoned before the archbishop and 
council, to give an account of their daring conduct; 
but so powerful was Knox’s defence of his preaching 
from the word of God, that he and his companion 
were dismissed with a friendly admonition. The 
clergy, however, were much alarmed at the progress of 
Knox’s opinions ; and, in self-defence commenced a 
series of discourses, of a popular kind, to draw off, if 
possible, the minds -of men from the Reformer’s 
ministry.* This might have been perfectly justifiable, 
had truth been on their side ; but they appealed, at the 
same time, to the governor and council for an exercise 
of authority in suppressing the heresies which had 
sprung up. 

Meanwhile Knox’s zeal, though by the occupancy of 
his pulpit he could not address such vast crowds as 
formerly, was unabated; he went from house to house, 
praying with and instructing the people ; and, at the 
moment when Rome had been Compelled to resort to 
the long-neglected ordinance of preaching the word, he 
was collecting and training that little band of pious 
individuals, who formally renounced the communion of 
Rome, and united, in a considerable body, to observe 
the Lord’s supper agreeably to the primitive forms of 
the New Testament. “ This,” says Wodrow, “ was 
the first time the Lord’s Supper was celebrated in Scot- 

* They occupied the pulpit in which Knox preached, so that he 
was deprived of the opportunity of exercising his ministry. 
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land, after the scriptural method, since the extirpation 
of the Culdees, in King David’s reign.”* 

But these pleasing prospects were soon to be blighted, 
by the renewal of those scenes of conflict, which for a 
season had been suspended. The Pope’s pardon of 
the men who had been concerned in the death of 
Beatoun arrived ; but some ambiguous expressions 
contained in it awakened the fears and jealousies of 
those whom it'concerned. Henry VIII. too, had 
died, and Edward’s counsellors followed the policy 
which that monarch had pursued, in affording assist¬ 
ance to the party who had taken possession of the 
castle of St. Andrew’s. On the other hand, the French 
monarch, Henry II., offered every assistance in his 
power to those in Scotland who resisted a union with 
England. An ambassador was despatched by him, to 
arrange the preliminaries of his future movements. By 
these events, the state of party-feeling was greatly exas¬ 
perated. The regent commenced hostilities with 
England, and the reforming party took possession of 
the garrison at St. Andrew’s. Knox united himself 
with those who, amidst all their defects, were the sworn 
friends of the Reformation. But he sternly rebuked 
them for their late excesses, and intimated his con¬ 
viction that God would visit them with severe chastise¬ 
ment for the sins they had committed. In the mean 
time, the French forces appeared in the bay of St. 
Andrew’s. The regent hastened to join them with his 
troops ; and, before supplies arrived from England, the 
reforming party were compelled to surrender the gar¬ 
rison, and to become prisoners of war. They refused, 
however, to surrender to the regent, but delivered up 
* Wodrow’s life of Knox, p. 10. 
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the castle to the French general, who appropriated all 
its treasure, and carried it to his native country. The 
garrison were all sent to France, and Knox shared their 
fate ;—he was.even, in violation of the treaty, confined 
to the galleys for the whole of the following winter. The 
Castle of St. Andrew’s was levelled with the ground, 
partly because it had been the scene of Beatoun’s 
murder, and partly that it might not be occupied by 
the English. 

Popery once more triumphed; and persecution 
would have instantly followed, but for the course of 
public events. England, anxious to remove the 
obstacles which France had put in the way of a union 
between Edward and the young Scottish Queen, 
declared war with Scotland, and a powerful army com¬ 
menced its march to the north, under the command of 
the protector, Somerset. The news of this event roused 
the enthusiasm both of the regent and the nation ; 
and, in a brief period, an immense army was collected, 
all anxious to save their country from becoming a con¬ 
quered province. The battle of Pinky followed, and 
fifteen thousand Scotchmen lay dead on the field. 
Somerset acted like a tyrant in the hour of victory, pil¬ 
laging every part of the country visited by him, and 
exasperating more than ever the differences between 
Scotland and England. “ I could well enough,” said 
the Earl of Huntley who was taken prisoner at Pinky, 
“ brook the wedding, but I do not like the kind of 
wooing.” 

But awful as were the facts connected with Somer¬ 
set’s invasion of Scotland, there can be no doubt that 
they were overruled by God for the furtherance of the 
Reformation. The oppressed Protestants saw that 
they were befriended by a powerful monarch, who 
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would not see their liberties utterly sacrificed; while 
the popish party were convinced of the importance of not 
rashly tempting the anger of an antagonist who had 
proved himself so formidable. A season of rest was 
thus afforded to the Reformers, which they did not fail 
to turn to account. 

The queen - dowager affected great friendship for 
the Protestants, because she was anxious to secure the 
regency for herself, and well knew that Arran had 
made himself obnoxious to them, in the highest 
degree, by the strange course which he had pursued. 
Her policy, however, was to appear on good terms with 
him, and to induce him to strengthen, in every way, an 
alliance with France. She proposed that Mary should 
be educated in the court of Henry ; and, in the mean 
time, it was determined that the young queen should 
reside in Dumbarton Castle, under the care of persons 
worthy of such a trust. Arran endeavoured to fan the 
national jealousy against England, and to keep up the 
spirit of the people until succour should be obtained 
from France, which had been earnestly solicited. At 
last six thousand troops arrived, under the command of 
D’Esse ; to these Arran joined his remaining forces, 
and proceeded to Haddington, with a view to recover 
the town from the hands of the English. At such a 
crisis, the wishes of the dowager-queen and the French 
monarch, were likely to obtain a favourable hearing ; 
and, partly by policy, partly by bribes, Arran and the 
Scottish nobles were induced to send Mary to the 
Court of France. Many of the wisest and best of the 
nation objected to the measure, as fraught with great 
evil; but it was hailed by the majority erf the parlia¬ 
ment, and the young queen was placed under the reli¬ 
gious and political tuition of the house of Guise. 
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The Protestants had everything to apprehend from 
the French connection thus formed; they knew the 
intolerance and bigotry of the queen-dowager’s family, 
and felt assured that their triumph in Scotland would 
be the ruin of their cause. These views, with the dis¬ 
graceful conduct of the French general and his troops, 
excited their keenest indignation. The Frenchmen 
were decisive enough in their resistance of the English, 
but they outraged every feeling of Sc'ottigh sobriety, 
and committed many acts of pillage and wrong. The 
French ambassador and the queen-dowager, perceiving 
that the continuance of the army might lead to the 
most disastrous results, petitioned Henry to recall his 
troops, which he instantly did; but they had stamped 
their character in the recollections of Scotchmen, and 
it was well for Protestantism that such was the case. 
Peace was at last restored between France and Eng¬ 
land, and Scotland was included- in the treatv, as all 
hope of uniting Edward and Mary had ceased. 

But no sooner had the din of arms ceased, than 
Rome, instigated by the new primate, returned to her 
old work of persecuting heretics. Adam Wallace, a 
man of ardent zeal and piety, but of humble station in 
life, was the first victim of the new persecution. His 
crimes were those of preaching the gospel, opposing 
popish errors, and baptizing one of his own children ; 
his judges were the Earls of Huntley, Angus, Glen- 
cairn, Argyll, and others equally distinguished. But 
notwithstanding the surpassing acuteness of his defence, 
and the blamelessness of his character, he was con¬ 
demned to the flames, and bore his sufferings with a 
magnanimity which shed lustre on the cause of the 
Reformation, and fixed an indelible stain on his re¬ 
morseless persecutors, who treated him with brutish 
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cruelty, loading him with unmanly reproaches, and 
denying him the opportunity of saying anything to his 
friends when brought forth to the scaffold, where he 
stood firm to the last. 

Other persecuting measures were adopted, such as 
prohibiting the publication of all hooks without the 
license of the regent, giving the force of law to the 
decrees of the council of Trent, and attaching the 
heaviest penalties to the violation of these arbitrary 
regulations. The new primate, indeed, was but too 
close an imitator of his predecessor; and the regent, in 
many instances, was the mere tool of his vice, his 
ambition, and his intolerance. They were both objects 
of sincere contempt and hatred, by the most enlightened 
and virtuous of the nation. The queen-dowager re¬ 
joiced in the growing dislike of the regent, as she 
longed to occupy his place. With the hope of accom¬ 
plishing her ambitious project, she repaired to France. 
Her professed object was that of visiting her daughter, 
but her real one was to induce the French monarch 
to aid in displacing Arran, and putting the reins of 
government into her hand. In this favourite scheme, 
partly by French intrigue, and partly by the growing 
dislike of Arran in the nation, she succeeded, in April, 
1554), when her predecessor retired into comparative 
obscurity, under the title of Duke of Chatelherault, 
conferred on him, with other honours, by the French 
monarch. 

The elevation of the queen’s mother to the regency 
was, on many accounts, alarming to the Protestants ; 
they well knew her popish prejudices, and they had 
every reason to apprehend the consequences of French 
connection. The scenes, too, of persecution which 
were proceeding against the Reformers in England, by 
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reason of the death of Edward, added greatly to their 
anxieties. They felt themselves,, also, without the 
benefits of a free press, by the late enactments ; so 
that they could not, as formerly, communicate their 
views to the wavering and the timid; and the 
whole aspect of their affairs seemed gloomy and fore¬ 
boding. 

Events, however, were more favourable to the pro¬ 
gress of their cause, than they had anticipated. The 
arrival in Scotland of some Protestant teachers, driven 
from their country by the intolerance of the bloody 
Mary, and, above all, the return of John Knox to his 
native soil, gave a powerful impulse to the interests of 
the Reformation. After the distinguished Reformer’s 
release from prison in France, he proceeded to England, 
where he remained till the death of Edward VI., and 
where he exerted himself, with much success, in the 
great work to which he had devoted his powerful 
energies. Such was the respect which he drew 
towards himself, that he was offered a living and a 
bishopric; both which, from conscientious scruples, he 
declined. When Mary ascended the throne, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Geneva, where he formed that intimacy with 
the famous Calvin, which ever after inclined him to 
the Presbyterian form of church-government. Having 
fully availed himself of the instructions of this eminent 
divine, he became pastor of a church at Frankfort, con¬ 
sisting mainly of English exiles, where his labours were 
much blessed, until certain divisions were fomented by 
other parties, which rendered it desirable for him to 
quit his scene of labour, and to return once more tp 
Geneva. After remaining there for a season, he 
resolved on a visit to his native country, and arrived in 
Edinburgh in Oct. 1555. With matured knowledge, 
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and various attainments, he entered with ardour upon 
his favourite project of reforming the religion of his 
country. He was received with enthusiasm, by many 
distinguished persons; and his whole • energy was 
directed to one important object, viz., the visible sepa¬ 
ration of all sincere Protestants from the communion 
of Rome. In accomplishing this point, he encountered 
many severe struggles, but only a few months elapsed 
before he had the satisfaction of seeing a large body of 
devoted men in Edinburgh renouncing the established 
religion, abstaining from attendance on mass, and 
agreeing to maintain the truth and ordinances of 
Christ. The influence of Knox was soon felt through¬ 
out the kingdom ; and the example of the Protestants 
in Edinburgh was speedily followed in other parts. 
Many of the nobles and gentry, and a great body of 
the people, united in testifying against the prevailing 
corruptions of an apostate church. Such was the 
progress made by Knox’s powerful ministry, and able 
counsel, that the clergy were greatly alarmed at the 
aspect of affairs, and memorialized the regent, through 
the bishops, upon the contempt everywhere shown to 
the church. She declined interposing her civil autho¬ 
rity, and recommended the bishops to proceed against 
heretics by the spiritual powers pertaining to them¬ 
selves. Knox was summoned to appear before his 
accusers in Blackfriars church, Edinburgh j but when 
they found how powerfully the reformer was supported 
by some of the most distinguished men in the country, 
they declined holding the meeting, upon pretence of 
some informality in the mode of convening it. By this 
act of timidity on the part of Rome, the Reformers 
were animated to go forward in their noble effort to 
assert their right to worship God according to the 
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dictates of their own conscience. Knox’s congregations 
increased daily, and many who had long pursued a 
middle course, now threw their weight into the scale 
of the Reformation. The Protestants addressed the 
regent, urging upon her the importance of aiding the 
cause of Reformation in her kingdom, and effectually 
preventing those acts of persecution, on the part of the 
clergy, which had been the weakness and the disgrace of 
the nation. The regent did not receive their memo¬ 
rial with favour; the blunt integrity of its contents 
alarmed her popish prejudices, and she handed it with 
contempt to the Archbishop of Glasgow, calling it by 
the opprobrious epithet of a pasquil. Her conduct 
awakened the suspicions and fears of the Protestants ; 
which caused them to rely more on their own energies, 
than on the favour of the government. Knox retired 
again, for a season, to Geneva, thinking it well, 
perhaps, to relieve the cause from the popular odium 
connected witli his name, occasioned by the advo¬ 
cates of Rome. But Scarcely had he landed on the 
continent, when the clergy began to move against him. 
They summoned him to appear before them, when they 
knew that he was out of the country; condemned him, 
in his absence, as a heretic ; and ordered him to be 
burned in effigy at the cross of Edinburgh. Knox 
heard of their proceedings, and, with his powerful pen, 
composed an address to the people of Scotland, defend¬ 
ing himself against the cowardly attack made upon 
him, and urging the nobility, gentry, and people at 
large, to combine against the tyranny and oppression 
of the church. The effect of this address was very 
marked on all ranks and classes in the country. So 
deeply had Protestant principles insinuated themselves, 
by,f,his time, into the minds of the citizens of Edin- 
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burgh, that on the occasion of the festival of St. Giles, 
the figure of the saint was found removed from its 
proper niche, and, when another was procured to 
occupy its place, and the idolatrous procession began 
to move through the streets, so keen was the resent¬ 
ment of the populace, that they threw down the image 
on the ground, dashed it in pieces, and openly con¬ 
demned the superstition of the clergy. Such violence 
might be unjustifiable ; but it abundantly evinced the 
state of public opinion. 

Events favourable to the Reformation now multi¬ 
plied. Many of the popish clergy themselves were 
converted to the Protestant faith, and became zealous 
defenders of the doctrines they had once aimed to sup¬ 
press : among these, the names of John Douglas and 
Paul Methven occupy a conspicuous place. The 
dominant church found that the spiritual terrors they 
wielded against heretics became every day more 
powerless,’and that without the aid of the statff they 
could do nothing effectually to suppress the growing 
spirit of inquiry which had arisen in the land. They 
applied once more accordingly to the regent, entreat¬ 
ing her to afford her aid in checking the progress of 
the innovation which everywhere prevailed, and which 
threatened to revolutionize all the religious institutions 
of the country. Unhappily she listened to her popish 
advisers, and many of the Protestant leaders were sum¬ 
moned to the Scottish metropolis to give an account of 
their conduct. Afraid, however, of the outburst of 
popular indignation, a proclamation was issued, that 
all who had repaired to Edinburgh, not immediately 
concerned in the pending trials, should retire for fifteen 
days to the borders. 

This order of the regent was most offensive to the 
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-feelings of the Scottish people, especially to certain 
gentlemen from the West of Scotland; who had just 
returned from the border service. A party headed by 
Chalmers of Cartgirth, proceeded to the palace, de¬ 
manded an interview with the regent, and with men¬ 
acing warmth remonstrated against the order. She 
reasoned with them calmly, and alleged that the 
public tranquillity required that the order should be 
obeyed. But the bold remonstrants were not satisfied, 
and through their leader said, “We know. Madam, 
that this is the device of the bishops who now stand by 
you ; we avow to God that it shall not go so. They 
oppress us and our poor tenants, to feed themselves; 
they trouble our preachers, and seek to undo them and 
us all; we will not suffer it longer.” It is even 
recorded that, at the close of this address, the regent’s 
uncourteous visitors laid their hands upon their swords’ 
hilts,^indicating but too significantly their determination 
to resist the oppressions of the age. The regent was 
much agitated at what she saw and heard, entreated 
that no violence should be committed, and promised to 
adjust the pending controversy with the bishops. She 
closed her conciliatory address by assuring the sturdy 
reformers, that the legal proceedings commenced 
against them should he quashed, and that the offensive 
proclamation should be immediately set aside. If the 
process was objectionable, the result was such as to 
gratify every friend of civil and religious freedom. 

But French connection was always precipitating the 
government of the regent into serious and almost inex¬ 
tricable dangers. In her desire to maintain that con¬ 
nection, and to stand prepared for resisting the English 
arms, she proposed to substitute for the ancient 
yeqpnanry of .Scotland, ever ready to rise, at a moment’s 
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warning in defence of their liberties, a standing army, 
in the regular pay of government. The proposition 
roused the keen resentment of the nobility, gentry, 
and common people, who sent deputies to the regent, 
to remonstrate against the sweeping innovation; and 
they, by their address and firmness, carried their object. 
Her readiness in acceding to their wishes, tended, for 
a season, to strengthen her government. 

Soon, however, new causes of discontent arose. A 
war between France and Philip of Spain, the husband 
of Mary of England, broke forth; and French con¬ 
nection hurried the regent into hostilities with the 
English Queen. Such a collision was most unaccept¬ 
able to the Scotch nobles, and highly alarming to the 
Protestant interests. Though the French general, 
D’Osell, had crossed the border with a detachment of 
troops, the firm-minded nobles refused to follow his 
standard. The plans of the regent were thus neces¬ 
sarily frustrated, and her troops disbanded. Suc^ was 
the rising enmity of Scotland against French con¬ 
nection, as the only powerful remaining bulwark of 
Popery, that omens every where presented themselves of 
its speedy termination. The regent contemplated with 
great anxiety this indication of Scottish feeling ; for 
her daughter was about to be married to the dauphin, 
and she was not without apprehension that the union 
might be the signal of rebellion in the highly excited 
state of the national mind. She exerted all her ener¬ 
gies to soothe the feelings of her nobles, and the French 
monarch addressed a memorial on the subject of the 
proposed union of the Scottish queen with his son, full 
of conciliation and good-will to the people of Scotland, 
and requesting that commissioners might be sent, to 
sanction with their presence the approaching solemnity 
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of the Queen’s marriage with the Dauphin. To this 
request parliament acceded, and sent eight distin¬ 
guished individuals to the French court, with strong 
injunctions, that all the arrangements should be made 
with a due regard to the independence of the Scottish 
nation. They were received in the most flattering 
terms; every thing they proposed was conceded; and 
the queen’s marriage was solemnized iyith the utmost 
pomp and magnificence on the 24th of April, 1558. 
But to the sad discomfiture of the Scottish commis¬ 
sioners, and to the lasting disgrace of the French 
court, it was discovered, that the young queen had been 
induced to sign an instrument at variance with all the 
stipulations entered into with the commissioners,— 
that, in fact, she had conveyed her kingdom to the 
French monarch, in case of no issue from her marriage 
with the Dauphin. This bad faith, on the part of the 
house of Guise, filled the Scottish nobles with alarm 
and disgust; and they left the French court with any¬ 
thing but favourable impressions of the benefits likely 
to accrue from the matrimonial alliance which had just 
been solemnized. It is a remarkable fact, that four of 
the commissioners died on their journey home,—the 
Earls of Rothes and Cassills, Lord Fleming, and the 
Bishop of Orkney; and strong suspicion existed that 
they had been unfairly dealt with by some of the 
minions of the Duke of Guise. The whole trans¬ 
action increased, to an alarming degree, the dislike of 
Scotland to her French relations, and hastened a crisis 
which was speedily to be realized. At this juncture, 
the Protestants deemed it a proper time to recall Knox 
to his beloved country; and, for this purpose, ad¬ 
dressed a letter to him at Geneva, assuring him of their 
fidelity to the cause of truth. “ We will heartily,” 
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said they, “ desire you, in the name of the Lord, that 
ye will return again into those parts, where ye shall 
find all the faithful whom ye left behind you, not only 
glad to hear your doctrine, but ready to jeopard their 
lives and goods for the setting forward the glory of 
God, as he will permit times.” This document was 
subscribed by the Earl of Glencairn, Erskine of Dun, 
Lord San, afterwards Earl of Argyll, and James 
Stewart, prior of St. Andrew’s, afterwards the famous 
Earl of Murray. 

Knox obeyed the summons; but, to his sad morti¬ 
fication, when he arrived at Dieppe, on his way to 
Scotland, he found a letter waiting him from his Scot¬ 
tish friends, expressive of a change of mind as to the 
propriety of his appearance in his native country 
under existing circumstances.. He was not to be dis¬ 
heartened by this timidity on the part of the Protes¬ 
tants ; and instantly addressed a letter of remonstrance 
to them, which had the effect of stimulating and 
uniting them ; and which drew from them a humble 
confession of their sin in yielding to the fear of the 
common enemy. “ God,” said Knox, “ speaketh to 
your consciences, that ye ought to hazard your own 
lives, be it against kings or emperors, for the deliver¬ 
ance of your brethren ; for only for that cause are ye 
called princes of the people, and ye receive honour and 
tribute and homage, not by reason of your birth and 
progeny, as the most part of men falsely do suppose, 
but by reason of your office and duty, which is to vin¬ 
dicate and deliver your subjects and brethren from all 
violence and oppression. Advise diligently, I beseech 
you, with the points of that letter, which I directed to 
the whole nobility, and let every man apply the matter 
and case to himself; for your consciences shall .one 
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day be compelled to acknowledge, that the Reforma¬ 
tion of religion, and of public enormities, doth apper¬ 
tain to more than to the clergy, or chief rulers called 
kings.” 

The effect of Knox’s faithful dealing was electrical 
on the minds of all the Reformers. They accordingly 
met, and agreed to that memorial, which might be 
regarded as the original basis of the Scottish Reforma¬ 
tion, and of the Scottish Church. The document is as 
follows: 

“We, perceiving how Satan in his members, the 
antichrists of the time, cruelly doth rage, seeking to 
overthrow and destroy the Gospel of Christ, and his 
congregation, ought, according to our bounden duty, 
to strive in our Master’s cause, even unto death, being 
certain of the victory in him. The which our duty 
being well considered, we do promise before the majesty 
of God and his congregation, that we, by his grace, shall, 
with all diligence, continually apply our whole power, 
substance, and our very lives, to maintain, set forward, 
and establish the blessed word of God and his congre¬ 
gation, and shall labour at our possibility to have 
faithful ministers, purely and truly to minister Christ’s 
gospel and sacraments to his people. We shall main¬ 
tain them, nourish them and defend them, the whole 
congregation of Christ, and every member thereof, at 
our whole power, and warring of our lives against 
Satan and all wicked power, that does intend tyranny 
and trouble against the foresaid congregation. Unto 
the which holy word and congregation we do join us; 
and also do renounce and forsake the congregation of 
Satan, with all the superstitious abominations and 
idolatry thereof; and, moreover, shall declare ourselves, 
manifestly, enemies thereto, by this our faithful promise 
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before God, testified to his congregation by our sub¬ 
scription at these presents.” 

This solemn instrument was ratified at Edinburgh, 
on the 3rd December, 1557, and subscribed by the 
Protestant nobility, and all who sympathized with them 
in the views it expressed. 

The adoption of this decisive measure produced an 
immediate cdtlision with the dominant church, and led 
to scenes of conflict and blood, which were necessary, 
perhaps, to the deliverance of Scotland from papal 
tyranny; but which had little tendency to illustrate 
the meek and merciful spirit of the gospel. The Pro¬ 
testants were henceforward known by the title of the 
“ Congregation,” and their noble leaders were denomi¬ 
nated the “ Lords of the Congregation.” They began 
forthwith their labours for the reformation of religion, 
by transmitting resolutions, founded upon their original 
compact, to all the parishes of Scotland, enjoining the 
use of the Common Prayer, the reading of the lessons 
from the Old and New Testament, and private preach¬ 
ing in houses, until public preaching should be per¬ 
mitted by faithful and true ministers. 

The popish clergy watched all these movements, 
with feelings of deep alarm and bitter resentment. 
They petitioned the regent to stay the illegal proceed¬ 
ings of the Congregation; but her own critical position, 
and her dread of rousing the slumbering indignation 
of the Protestants, restrained her from acceding to 
their proposals. The primate, thus baffled in his 
attempt to restrain the Congregation, endeavoured to 
divide the Protestants. He wrote to the Earl of 
Argyll, a letter breathing the warmest friendship, and 
beseeching him to relinquish his ominous connection; 
intimating, at the same time, that he must pronounce 
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upon him the censures of the church, if he did not 
yield to his friendly remonstrance. Argyll stood firm 
to his principles, and exhorted the archbishop to 
abstain from all persecuting measures; at the same 
time reminding him that all the sufferings which could 
be inflicted, would not lead him to violate what he 
believed he owed to the supreme Being. Soon after, 
the noble earl was called to his rest, and left behind 
him a glorious legacy to the cause of the Reformation, by 
exhorting his son to encourage, by every means in his 
power, the preaching of the pure gospel of Christ, and 
to exert his whole energies in endeavouring to uproot 
the superstition and idolatry of the Romish church. 

The primate proceeded in his work of tyranny and 
bloodshed, and his first victim was Walter Mill. He 
had been silenced, as incumbent of Leman, in Angus- 
shire, by Beatoun ; and was now dragged forth from 
his concealment, at the advanced age of more than 
eighty, condemned for heresy, and committed to the 
flames. His martyrdom, in which he exhibited the 
noblest symptoms of Christian heroism, excited univer¬ 
sal horror and disgust. The Protestants were roused 
to an intensity of resolution against the dominant 
church, and even the regent herself expressed regret 
at what she had no power to prevent. The Congrega¬ 
tion addressed a memorial to her, complaining of the 
tyranny of the church, and beseeching her to grant them 
protection from their cruel persecutors. They concluded 
their memorial by petitioning:—1. That they might be 
permitted to meet in private or public for prayer in 
the vulgar tongue, &c. 2. That it might be lawful 

for any qualified person, to interpret in their assemblies 
any obscure portion of Scripture. 3. That baptism 
should be administered in the language of the country. 
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4. That the Lord’s supper should be administered in 
the same manner, and given in both kinds, according 
to Christ’s institute. 5. That the wicked and scan¬ 
dalous lives of churchmen should be reformed, and 
that the Reformation of religion at large should be 
regulated by the precepts of the New Testament, the 
writings of the Fathers, and the godly laws of Justinian. 

The queen-regent professed to regard with favour 
this'and other subsequent memorials and protests of 
the Reformers ; but popish influence and French 
intrigue induced her at last to throw off the mask, and 
to give her whole influence to the persecuting measures 
of the church ; and terrible for her country was her 
fatal resolve. Her violation of all her promises to 
the Protestants, led them to feel that the time was not 
far distant, when they should be compelled to defend 
themselves and their liberties by the sword. When 
the commissioners of the Congregation, the Earl of 
Glencairn and Sir Hugh Campbell, sheriff of Ayr, 
waited upon her, to entreat her not to molest their 
ministers, she replied impatiently, “ That in spite of 
all which they could do, their ministers should be 
banished Scotland, although they preached as soundly 
as St. Paul had done to which the commissioners 
spiritedly and ,in a firm tone answered : “ If you 
have resolved to keep no faith with your subjects, we 
will renounce our allegiance, and leave you to reflect 
upon the calamities which will thus be entailed on the 
country.” Those calamities were soon entailed upon 
her country, as the result of her bad faith, in fact, 
utter violation of pledges which she had repeatedly 
made of preserving the liberties of her Protestant 
subjects. 

Perth was the scene in which the Congregation 
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made the first trial of strength. There the foundation 
of the Scotch Protestant church was laid, in spite of 
the interdict of the queen-regent. When she heard 
of their daring proceedings, she ordered Lord Ruthven, 
as provost of the town, to suppress their meetings by 
authority. He remonstrated with her upon the 
unreasonableness of attempting to coerce men’s con¬ 
sciences : to which she replied, that both he and the 
Congregation should speedily repent of their conduct. 
She was now maddened with rage against the Re¬ 
formers, and ordered Methven, one of their preachers, 
at Dundee, to be apprehended ; but he had heard of 
her enmity, and fled from his persecutors. She urged 
the inhabitants of the town to return to the use of the 
mass : but all was in vain—the Reformation had taken 
too deep a root in their hearts to he shaken by a mere 
royal command. She could no longer restrain her 
feelings, and, with a fatal precipitancy, summoned all 
the leading teachers of the Congregation to appear at 
Stirling. The Reformers assembled from all the sur¬ 
rounding counties, to countenance and protect their 
pastors in the hour of danger. For this purpose they 
met at Perth. But again they were deceived, by the 
false promises of the queen-regent. She assured 
them, that if they would quietly. disperse, no steps 
should be taken against their ministers. They again 
believed her word, most solemnly pledged to Erskine 
of Dun. No sooner had the Protestants returned to 
their homes, than the regent denounced the Protestant 
pastors as rebels, for not appearing at Stirling on the 
day originally named in her summons j while all loyal 
subjects were prohibited, under the heaviest penalties, 
from holding any communication with them, or har¬ 
bouring them in their houses. 
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At this terrible crisis of perfidy and shame, Knox 
arrived from the continent, and repaired to Dundee, 
where he joined the members of the Congregation 
about to proceed to Perth, for the protection of the 
proscribed preachers. On the day after they were 
proclaimed rebels, the 11th of May, 1559, he delivered 
one of his most eloquent and spirit-stirring discourses 
against the errors of the papacy, and urged the people 
to steadfastness in maintaining the truth of God, for 
which they might soon be called to witness with their 
blood. The enthusiasm created by the Reformer’s 
appeals was equal to his most sanguine expectations ; 
the hearts of the people were as one; and their 
excitement might have been more than flesh and blood 
could have endured, had not an incident occurred 
which tended to divert their energies into a new chan¬ 
nel. A priest, who had listened with marked con¬ 
tempt to the statement of Knox, in defiance of the 
popular feeling, began the celebration of the mass, 
in the very midst of the congregation, and exhibited 
in an offensive and irritating manner some of those 
papal relics which he knew to be objects of their 
extreme detestation. A young man protested against 
the idolatrous intrusion, and the priest struck him a 
severe blow for his presumptuous interruption. The 
youth, in retaliation, threw a stone at one of the 
images, and broke it to pieces; at that instant the 
assembly caught the feeling of the too zealous reformer, 
and proceeded to demolish the altar where the priest 
was officiating. The report of the tumult soon spread 
through the town; multitudes flocked to the spot; 
and, in a short time, the monasteries of Black and 
Gray friars, with the splendid residence of the Car¬ 
thusians, were stript of their ornaments, or levelled 
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with the ground. The preachers had encouraged 
none of these outrages; but the popular indignation 
was great against the tyranny of the church, and it 
needed but a spark to kindle the resentments of an 
oppressed people into a flame. Knox himself, per¬ 
haps, was not much afflicted at the course which the 
popular feeling had taken; for it is well known, that 
he held the doctrine that popery would never be 
uprooted while its relics and edifices'were suffered to 
remain. 

The example of Perth was followed in other places, 
and in the town of Cupar, in Fife, when the priest 
beheld the havoc made by the congregation in the 
place where he was wont to officiate, he destroyed him¬ 
self in a fit of anger and despair. 

It is a remarkable fact, that with all their zeal 
against the relics of popery, and all their destructive 
rage in putting them down, the proceedings of the 
Congregation were unstained with blood. This, the 
most interested advocates of the papal church have 
been compelled to admit, and it is a circumstance 
worthy of distinct and permanent record. “ When in 
the plenitude of their power, they banished few on 
account of religion, doomed still fewer to imprisonment, 
and put none to death.”* This is the testimony of 
Leslie, bishop of Ross, who hated Knox, and would 
gladly have fixed a stigma on the cause which he 
espoused. 

It was now the eve of a civil war. The scenes 
which had occurred at Perth and Cupar agitated to 
excess the mind of the regent. She fell into a frenzy 
of passion, lost her self-command, and determined to 
revenge the insult which had been offered to her 
, * Leslie, de rebus Gentis Scotorum, lib. x. p. 527. 
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government by the Congregation. She collected her 
nobles, her troops, and the French soldiery in her 
dominions, and with the Duke of Hamilton, the late 
regent, at their head, marched against Perth, resolved 
to level it with the ground. The Congregation no 
sooner heard of the regent’s hostile preparations, than 
they took steps to muster their forces, which proved 
abundantly successful. They resolved, however, to 
stand merely on the defensive ; and, with the view of 
warding off the horrors of war and bloodshed, ad¬ 
dressed a memorial to the regent, avowing their 
loyalty, reminding her of their past faithful services, 
hut at the same time assuring her of their firm pur¬ 
pose to defend their liberties and their religion even 
to the death. They also addressed a letter to the 
French general, warning him against aiding a war for 
the priests against the people; and plainly telling him 
that he would betray the interests of his master, if he 
became a party to such an unjustifiable transaction. 
They also appealed to the nobility in defence of their 
just rights; and addressed a remonstrance to the 
clergy, in which they denounced, in the boldest style 
of righteous condemnation, their pernicious doctrines, 
wicked lives, and persecuting spirit. 

All these remonstrances were not without their 
effect. The nobles were made thoughtful by them, 
the French general hesitated, the clergy were alarmed 
—the regent alone remained firm to her purpose. 
Messengers were despatched by her to Perth, to 
demand of the Lords of the Congregation, why they had 
collected an army in that town ; their reply was, that 
they had come there to defend their friends, and to 
. save the town; and that if the regent would cease 
from harassing the Protestants, and would suffer the 
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Reformation which had begun in Perth to proceed, 
they would instantly yield themselves to her sovereign 
commands. 

The messengers received a favourable impression of 
the Reformers, and promised to plead their cause with 
the regent; but their efforts were ineffectual. The 
regent was inexorable, and sent heralds forthwith to 
Perth, to demand that all who were not inhabitants of 
the place should immediately depart, upon pain of 
being dealt with as rebels against her government. 
At this precise juncture, the Earl of Glencairn joined 
the Congregation, with thirteen hundred infantry and 
twelve hundred cavalry, having been detained by the 
circuitous route which he was compelled to take in 
order to avoid the regent’s troops. The tone of the 
queen-regent was instantly changed; and now she 
pressed for terms of accommodation; but it was too 
late. She had to contend with seven thousand men, 
all roused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, by the 
wrongs they had endured, and by her own rash, 
infatuated, and deceitful conduct. Everything indi¬ 
cated a desperate and bloody conflict. At this event¬ 
ful moment, the Prior of St. Andrew’s and the Earl of 
Argyll, who had been the queen’s messengers to the 
Congregation, stepped forward, and pleaded with the 
heads of the Protestant cause to enter into treaty with 
the regent, and thus to stay the ravages of civil war. 
The Lords of the Congregation were prevailed upon ; 
and a treaty was concluded upon the 29th of May to 
the following effect:—“ That both armies should be 
disbanded, and the town left open to the queen-regent j 
that none of the inhabitants should be molested on 
account of the late alteration in religion; that no 
Frenchman should enter the town, or come within 
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three miles of it; that when the queen retired from 
it, she should not leave a French garrison; and that 
all-controversies should be reserved till the meeting of 
parliament.” 

Thus was tranquillity restored; but the calm was a 
deceitful one. On the thirtieth of May the regent 
entered Perth, with the Duke of Hamilton, the French 
general, and a guard of French soldiery. The French¬ 
men celebrated the queen-regent’s entrance, by a dis¬ 
charge of fire-arms, pointed their muskets against the 
house of Patrick Murray, one of the most active of the 
Reformers, and actually shot his eldest son. The sen¬ 
sation created was terrible beyond expression; the 
parents of the youth were agonized at the wanton 
cruelty ; and the regent, who saw his dead body, 
evinced no dissatisfaction at the horrible deed ; but, on 
the contrary, remarked “ that the accident was to be 
lamented only because it had happened to the son 
instead of the father.” Her whole conduct while she 
remained in the town, was of the same rash and unfeel¬ 
ing character. In fact, everything she did was in direct 
violation of the treaty by which she had solemnly 
bound herself. When some of her court remonstrated 
with her for her breach of good faith, she coolly said that 
she did not consider herself bound to keep faith with 
heretics ! Her utter perfidy in this transaction, lost 
her for ever the confidence of the people; and 
awakened in the minds of Protestants feelings of deep 
and unutterable contempt. 

The Prior of St. Andrew’s and the Earl of Argyll 
retired in disgust from her councils, and bound them¬ 
selves henceforward to support the Protestant cause. 
She commanded them sternly to return to court; but 
they were not men to be thus moved. They defended 
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their conduct, and honestly accused her of that viola¬ 
tion of truth and honour which had led to their 
decision. Having thus discharged their consciences 
to the regent, whose indignation they were prepared to 
brave ; they invited the leaders of the Reformation to 
St. Andrew’s, to confer with them on the best measures 
for advancing the cause of truth, in the critical circum¬ 
stances in which they were then placed. They at the 
same time informed them, that the regent, with her 
French troops, were at Falkland; that she was intent 
on the destruction of St. Andrew’s and Cupar; and 
that unless speedy measures were taken, all the 
churches in Fife would be demolished. There was, in 
fact, too much ground to believe, that the regent was 
on the eve of betraying her country into the hands of 
France, whose councils had all along been the curse of 
Scotland. 

Knox began now to appear in all the majesty of his 
character. He saw in the late conduct of the regent, 
treacherous and dishonest as it was, the hope of future 
deliverance to his country. He hailed the accession of 
Stewart and Argyll to the ranks of the Reformation, 
and especially on such grounds, with heartfelt delight; 
and exerted his manly eloquence in urging forward 
his countrymen in the career of political and religious 
freedom. He boldly counselled the Reformers to put 
no more faith in the treaties of the regent, and never 
to rest satisfied till French troops and French intrigue 
were banished from the country. 

His appeals were listened to with prodigious effect; 
and at Crail, Anstruther, and St. Andrew’s, the ecclesias-' 
tical buildings were left a heap of ruins. Again and 
again the hostile parties met in battle-array; but the 
regent’s forces negotiated, entered into treaties of peace, 
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and as often violated them. At Garley-bank, at Perth, 
at Edinburgh, and other places, conditions were entered 
into with the Lords of the Congregation, which were 
shamefully disregarded. In process of time, the Re¬ 
formers themselves began to trifle, in like manner, with 
their engagements,—the result partly of their repeated 
triumphs, and of the faithlessness with which they had 
always been treated by the regent. 

At last the Reformers proceeded, by a formal instru¬ 
ment, to depose the regent; but notwithstanding this 
bold act on their part, she continued to retain her 
office until the hour of her death, which took place on 
the 10th of June, 1560. Her errors, which involved 
Scotland in such heavy calamities, arose more perhaps 
from the influence exerted on her by the French court, 
than from any great perversity of nature. Her dying 
hours were highly instructive. She expressed a wish 
to see the principal leaders of the Protestant party, 
avowed her deep grief at the calamities which had 
befallen the country, entreated them to strive for the 
restoration of national tranquillity, advised them to dis¬ 
miss the English and French troops; asked pardon of 
all whom she had offended; embraced them indi¬ 
vidually, and, in a flood of tears, bade ‘them farewell. 
What was still more gratifying, she sent for Willocks, 
one of the Protestant preachers, and expressed to him 
with her last breath, her reliance on the infinite merits 
of the Divine Redeemer. 

Before the queen-regent’s last illness, negotiations 
had been commenced between the Lords of the Con¬ 
gregation and Elizabeth of England, by which Eliza¬ 
beth had been induced to espouse the cause of the 
Scottish Reformers, and send troops and other assist¬ 
ance to them in their anxious struggle. These nego- 
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tiations were brought to an amicable termination soon 
after the death of the regent; and the treaty which 
ratified the final arrangements between Scotland, 
England, and France, may be fairly regarded as the 
basis upon which the Protestant church of Scotland 
rests. “ All foreigners were interdicted from holding 
those great offices in which they might have given a 
direction to the sentiments and prejudices of the 
people. No regent could be sent from the French 
court, to make new efforts against the independence 
of the country; and although both the armies of 
France and of England were to be withdrawn, the blow 
which was thus given to the French power was fatal, 
while the ability of Elizabeth to resist any opposition 
to those maxims which she considered as intimately 
connected with the prosperity of her own dominions, 
was not in any material degree lessened.”* 

Very slender provision was made in the treaty on 
the subject of Protestant rights; but the Reformers 
were not uneasy on this subject, as French influence was 
removed by it. They could trust the triumph of a 
cause, which had already triumphed in the hearts of 
the people. Thus terminated a state of civil warfare, 
which, 'but for the succour of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Lords of the Congregation might have been fatally 
prolonged. 

* Dr. Cods’* History of the Reformation in Scotland, &c., 
vol. ii. p. 312. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

THE COUNTRIES INTO WHICH THE REFORMATION PENE¬ 
TRATED—SCOTLAND. 

First confession of Protestant faith read and agreed to in Parliament of 1560—Prelates do 
not oppose—-Celebration of Mass prohibited—Ambassador to the Court of France—Finds 
Mary adverse to the Protestant cause—Sent back to Scotland unceremoniously—Mary's 
husband dies—Knox with others constructs the platform of the Scottish church—First 
Book of Discipline—Protestantism had now triumphed—French feeling still adverse to it— 
Mary resolves on returning to her own country—Lord James Stuart sent to condole with her 
—Catholic party send secretly the Bishop of Ross—The bad inAuence exerted by him— 
Mary takes the counsel of her brother—Elisabeth's conduct to Mary—First General Assem- 
, bly—Zeal of Rome—Laws against Popery—Arrival of Mary in 1561—Her first addresses 
! _ from the throne satisfactory—Her leaning to Popery too strongly marked—Mass celebrated on 
the first Sabbath spent by her in Edinburgh—Serious misunderstandings—Knox fears for 
the Reformation—Preaches against Mass—Queen sends for him—Striking interview—Com¬ 
munications between Mary and Elizabeth—Collision between Mary and the Town Council— 
’Zeal of the Reformers—Assembly of 1561—Court party of the Protestants indicate coldness 
—First Book of Discipline again rejected—Provision for the Protestant clergy—Misunder¬ 
standings about ehurch property—Jealousy of the Earl of Huntley—Treasonable conduct— 
Knox on a preaching-tour—Indisposition of Elisabeth—Mary acts more wisely to the Protes¬ 
tants—Knox still Jealous for God’s truth—Riot at Holy rood by the Protestants—Knox 
defends Crauston and Armstrobg—Deliberations about Mary’s marriage—Sad events follow— 
Union with Darnley—The beginning of her ruin—Her acquaintance with Riszio—The 
murder of this unhappy man—Dislike of the Queen to her husband—Birth of her son— 
Intimacy with Bothwell— Indisposition of Darnley—His murder—Heartlessness of Mary— 

, Bothwell’s cruel treatment—Advises the Queen to bad measures—Associated lords consult 
for the interest of the Protestant faith—Forced abdication of Mary—Young king crowned— 
Murray made Regent—Fosters the Reformation—Character of Knox—His death—The fate 
of Mary. 

In the parliament which met on the 10th July, 1560, 
to ratify the treaty brought about by Elizabeth, the 
first confession of the Protestant faith in Scotland was 
read and agreed to by a large majority of the assembly; 
neither the archbishop nor any of the prelates declared 
against it, as all hope of turning the tide of public 
opinion had vanished from their minds. The same 
parliament abolished the pope’s jurisdiction in Scot¬ 
land, repealed all acts in favour of Rome, and pro¬ 
hibited the future celebration of mass, or the coun¬ 
tenance of it, upon pain of confiscation of goods, for 
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the first offence, banishment for the second, and death 
for the third. In these last regulations there was the 
spirit of Popery, in supporting Protestant rites. The 
last act of this parliament was, according to the terms 
of the treaty, to name twenty-four gentlemen, twelve of 
whom were to be invested with the administration of the 
government in the absence of the queen. 

Lord St. John was appointed ambassador to the 
court of France, to lay before the queen the decisions 
of the late parliament, and to use his best offices to 
incline her heart favourably to her Scottish subjects. 
To his great dismay, he found the influence of the 
house of Guise once more paramount, and a strong 
desire on the part of Mary and her royal husband, to 
visit the Lords of the Congregation with the punishment 
due to rebels. The king and queen had actually 
refused to ratify the treaty to which the French ambas¬ 
sadors had become parties, by their own express 
sanction ; and Lord St. John was dismissed, after much 
ill-treatment from the cardinal of Lorrain, with an 
answer to the official communication which he had 
submitted to the Scottish queen. At this perilous 
juncture, when new commotions seemed near at hand, 
Mary’s husband was cut off by a short illness, by which 
she was compelled to cast herself upon the affections 
of her own subjects. 

Meanwhile Knox and others were employed by the 
council of the nation, in constructing the platform of 
the Scottish church ; and, as the result of their deliber¬ 
ations, produced what has been called the First Book, 
of Discipline. Before the completion of this remark¬ 
able monument of the talent and piety of the Re¬ 
formers, many public disputations were beld between 
the leaders of both parties, on the questions at issue 
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between Protestants and Catholics, ifi which each party 
claimed to itself the honour of victory. It is quite cer¬ 
tain, however, as a matter of history, that the Protes¬ 
tants gained in numbers by the controversy. 

The confession agreed to in the late parliament may 
he regarded as an expression of the doctrinal senti¬ 
ments of the Reformers ; and it was so framed as to 
place Romanism, in contrast with the faith of Pro¬ 
testants. The First Book of Discipline, on the other 
hand, contained a digest of the form of ecclesiastical 
polity, to which its venerable framers adhered, and 
which was to be made the law of the reformed Kirk 
of Scotland. It was distinctly constructed on those 
principles of church - government, which had been 
broached by Calvin, the essential feature of which is, 
that it regards the words presbyter and bishop as 
expressive of the same office. The most renowned of 
the English Reformers held the same opinion though 
they did not deem themselves precluded from estab¬ 
lishing a moderate and charitable Episcopacy. The 
First Book of Discipline is worded very comprehen¬ 
sively, and looks with no unfriendly eye on various 
forms of church polity, provided they are tolerant, and 
associated with the firm maintenance of the reformed 
doctrine. 

Protestantism had now obtained a decided triumph 
in Scotland ; but its interests were still menaced by 
the state of feeling in France, ever acted upon by the 
Catholic party, still numerous and powerful within the 
realm. On the death of Francis, Mary became an 
object of resentment to the queen-dowager of France, 
a haughty and violent woman. This led Mary, in 
connection with the declining power of the house of 
Guise, to determine on returning to her own domi- 
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nions. Upon the news of Francis’ death reaching 
Scotland, a convention of the nobility met at Edin¬ 
burgh, and resolved on sending the queen’s brother, 
Lord James Stuart, to condole with her on the loss 
she had sustained, and to invite her to take up her 
residence in her native country. The Catholic party 
were all in motion, too, wishing to profit by the sudden 
and unexpected change which had taken place. They 
despatched, with great secrecy, the bishop of Ross, to 
the French dominions, to unfold to their queen their 
humiliating position, and to proffer their loyal submis¬ 
sion to her person and government. Both messengers 
left Scotland about the same time; but the bishop of 
Ross arrived one day earlier than Lord James Stuart. 
By his own account he used his utmost influence to 
pervert the young queen’s mind; not merely endea¬ 
vouring to confirm her attachment to the papal faith, 
but strongly persuading her to proceed to her dominions 
under the escort of a powerful body of French troops, 
and promising her the assistance of twenty thousand 
men if she would land in the northern part of her 
dominions, and give herself entirely to Catholic coun¬ 
cils. Amidst these strong temptations, and with all 
her prejudices for the religion of her forefathers, Mary 
conducted herself with suitable reserve, proposing 
nothing more to the intriguing bishop but that he 
would remain and accompany her to Scotland. On the 
following day, her brother arrived, and with becoming 
dignity and affection placed before his sister’s mind 
her real position and prospects. He assured her of 
the warm attachment of her subjects, of the loyalty 
and enthusiasm with which she would be received, of 
the great objection which existed to her placing herself 
under the protection of French soldiers, and of the 
necessity of adopting only such measures as were cal- 
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culated to preserve that tranquillity which had recently 
been established. Happily, the young queen was dis¬ 
posed to yield to the suggestions of her brother, rather 
than to those of the Catholic prelate. She was not 
ignorant, indeed, of the state of parties in Scotland, 
nor of the triumph which had been gained by the 
Lords of the Congregation. The French officers who 
had recently served in Scotland, had assured her that 
the largest advantage was likely to accrue to her, 
from affording her full countenance to the friends of 
the Reformation. 

The queen assured her brother, that she would- 
abide by his advice, and sent letters to the Scottish lords 
beseeching them carefully to preserve the public peace, 
to adopt nothing contrary to the treaty lately ratified, 
and to allow all things in reference to religion to 
remain as they were till her arrival in her native 
country. 

At this time, the queen-dowager of France opened 
a negotiation with Scotland, pleading for a renewal of 
the former league which had existed .between the two 
countries; this proposal, however, was not only re¬ 
jected, but the reason of the rejection distinctly 
avowed, viz., that France had not acted so as to 
deserve the confidence and respect of the Scottish 
nation. 

Queen Elizabeth was now very solicitous that Mary 
should ratify the treaty of Leith, and for this purpose 
urged the young queen herself on the subject, and 
sent an ambassador to Scotland to persuade the Scottish 
nobles not to suffer their sovereign to neglect the per¬ 
formance of this most reasonable and necessary duty, 
to which she and her late husband had, in effect, 
bound themselves, and ought scrupulously to have 
regarded. Elizabeth’s remonstrance was even warm 
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and irritating; and she went so far as to say, “ that if 
they were indifferent about the preservation of peace, 
she should be no less so.” The Scottish nobles assured 
Elizabeth, that nothing had been wanting on their 
part in reference to the treaty which caused her 
majesty so much anxiety; but while they wrote in 
terms of great respect, they were pained and disap¬ 
pointed at the suspicious tone which showed itself in 
every part of Elizabeth’s communication. 

It cannot be concealed that, from this time down¬ 
ward, Elizabeth’s conduct to Mary was the very 
reverse of generous and kind. She treated her with 
equal suspicion and severity, and did much to foster 
infirmities in Mary’s mind, which a more conciliatory 
and womanly conduct might have tended to overcome. 
The young queen was deeply mortified on finding that 
Elizabeth refused, in the presence of her courtiers, a 
safe-conduct to D’Osel through her dominions, on his 
way to Scotland, assigning openly as her reason, that 
“ Mary, regardless of her honour, had not ratified the 
treaty of Edinburgh.” Mary did not fail to resent 
this act of Elizabeth, in her interviews with Throck¬ 
morton her ambassador. At the same time, it must 
be admitted, that it was natural, on the part of the 
English sovereign, to wish that Mary should not falter 
on such points as those of assuming her titles and 
wearing her arms; and if she had no wrong purpose 
in hesitating about the ratification of the treaty, she 
ought not to have acted so as to awaken suspicion as 
to her real motives. It cannot be doubted, we fear, 
that she cast an anxious eye to the English throne; 
and there were not wanting those who would not 
scruple to fan the ambitious project. Her uncles were 
t)je real causes of her hesitation, as they had been the 
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guilty instruments of most of the late miseries which 
had afflicted the Scottish nation. It is no defence of 
Mary to say, that she had, in the estimate of some of 
the popish party, to which she belonged, a fair title to 
the English crown; she was bound to make reparation 
to Elizabeth for the insult she had offered to her, 
and, moreover, to seek the good of her country, which 
she could not do by fomenting such an unhappy quar¬ 
rel with a powerful sovereign, to whom the best men 
of Scotland had felt themselves indebted. In addition 
to all which, she had broken good faith, in not 
promptly ratifying a treaty to which she had become 
a consenting party. The misunderstanding between 
the two sovereigns was on every account to be deplored; 
but more especially, as it tended to consign Mary to 
the guidance of popish counsellors. Elizabeth was 
harsh and jealous, and Mary was ill-advised and im¬ 
prudent. 

The first general assembly was held on the 20th of 
December, 1501, when it entered into some delibera¬ 
tions respecting the manner in which a sufficient 
number of duly qualified ministers might be provided 
for the church ; and, in the following January, the 
great Scottish reformer laid his First Book of Disci¬ 
pline before parliament,which occasioned much diversity 
of opinion, and many warm discussions. Had it not 
touched fully on the appropriation of the property of 
the church, it is probable that it would have passed 
into law. To the great disappointment of Knox, who 
expressed himself with much warmth, the consideration 
of it was deferred till a future period. His zeal, how¬ 
ever, was in no way abated ; and by his earnest per* 
suasion many subscribed the Book of Discipline out 
of parliament, who had refused to do it in their asso- 
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ciated capacity; and, though it had not as yet become 
the law of the land, the Protestant ministers began to 
act upon it in their settlement over new charges. 

Popery, however, began partially to recover from the 
shock it had received ; partly by the wealth which it 
still retained ; and partly by the discouraging fate of 
the .Book of Discipline. The priests everywhere 
boasted, that their lost dominion would soon be regained. 
The Reformers were stirred up to increased activity ; 
and, in their communications with government, it were 
to be wished, that they had not called for acts of 
persecution against those from whom they had sepa¬ 
rated. Their only apology was, that Rome was 
leaguing herself, in every possible way, against tho 
civil and religious liberties of tlieir country ; and 
nothing but strong measures could prevent the recur¬ 
rence of former disasters. 

The convention listened to the request of Pro¬ 
testant preachers, passed certain laws against the 
Catholics, and otherwise strengthened the hands of 
those who wished to extend the influence of the Pro¬ 
testant faith. The powers thus entrusted to the 
Reformers were, in many instances, exceeded; and 
scenes of violence took place, which had but slender 
connection with the real progress of the Reformation. 

About the middle of August, 1561, the Scottish 
queen arrived in her dominions, attended by some of the 
most distinguished of the French nobility. She landed 
at Leith, and it is said that a thick fog, which the Protes¬ 
tants interpreted intosomethingominous of coming evil, 
was the means of preventing her from falling into the 
hands of Elizabeth, who had sent out a fleet for the pur¬ 
pose of intercepting her progress to her native shores. 
Sjje was well received. Her youth, her beauty, the res- 
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ponsible trust she was about to assume, the misfortunes 
she had endured, all conspired to hush the murmurs 
of party strife, and to unite her subjects in one generous 
burst of devoted loyalty and attachment. The firing 
of guns, the shout of enthusiastic greetings, the ringing 
of bells, the mingled melody of musical instruments, 
the show of fireworks, and the most brilliant illumina¬ 
tions, by persons of all ranks, and of every religious 
persuasion, sufficiently indicated how anxious the 
Scottish people were to hail the arrival of their youthful 
sovereign. The nobles hastened into her royal pre¬ 
sence, to present the homage due to her rank ; and 
the fascination of her person and manners awakened 
the admiration of all who approached her. 

In her early addresses from the throne, she expressed 
her determination to rule for the general good of her 
subjects ; while she boldly avowed her attachment to 
the religion of her ancestors, and her conscientious 
resolve to abide in the profession of it. This was open 
and honest; but it cannot be denied that the zeal of 
the sovereign for the Popish religion, at a time when 
the majority of her subjects, and the best men of her 
kingdom, where labouring indefatigably for its expul¬ 
sion, was a circumstance calculated to damp the ardour 
which might otherwise have been felt by the leaders of 
the reforming party. On the very Sunday, indeed, 
after her arrival, the queen, with her attendants, 
celebrated mass with great pomp and ceremony, which 
led some of the Reformers to exclaim, “ Shall the idol 
again be suffered to be established in the realm?” 
and it is said that some went so far as to declare that 
the officiating priest ought to be put to death. But 
for the interference of the queen’s brother, who had 
great influence with the people, it is much to be fearpd 
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that some serious outrage would have been committed. 
The Catholics rejoiced in the vehemence of the Re. 
formers, as it afforded them a pretext for endeavouring 
to regain their diminished hold of the public mind. 

The council interfered, to prevent the recurrence of 
similar scenes ; and published an edict, declaring that, 
while no change was to be made in the religion estab¬ 
lished before the queen’s arrival, until the meeting of 
Parliament, neither her majesty, nor her French 
domestics, should be molested in the free exercise of 
their religion. Knox was displeased with this act; 
and the Earl of Arran protested against it, after it had 
been published at the cross, because he considered 
that the laws against the use of mass should be vigor¬ 
ously and impartially executed. 

The queen was extremely indignant at the conduct of 
Arran, and ever after treated him with marked con¬ 
tempt. This was the beginning of sorrows. Others 
of the Protestants were content to let the queen’s 
religion alone, if she would continue to guarantee 
to them a similar privilege; and some were not without 
hope, that she might yet be converted to the Protestant 
faith, which event they were anxious not to hinder by 
any rude or disloyal treatment on tbeir part. 

It was obvious, however, that as the leaders of the 
Protestant party became familiar at court, their preju¬ 
dices were considerably modified ; and that the queen 
was daily becoming more popular with her subjects. 
But if rash and rude measures were abandoned, it may 
be fairly admitted that genuine zeal also began con¬ 
siderably to abate. Knox beheld the recession of 
public opinion, in connection with the allurements of a 
gay court, with deep anguish of heart. He feared the 
vary worst consequences to the Reformation, so hope- 
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fully begun ; and braced himself afresh to the combat 
with antichristian powers. On the Sabbath after that 
on which the queen celebrated mass, he ascended the 
pulpit, and with a zeal and courage never surpassed, 
even by him, condemned the whole doctrine and ritual 
of Rome, denounced the mass as an abominable idol¬ 
atry, and warned the nation against countenancing an 
evil which had ever entailed the judgments of God. 

The queen, with a frankness peculiar to herself, 
expressed a wish to sec the sturdy Reformer. He 
obeyed her gracious summons, and was introduced by 
her brother. It was a trying situation to the integrity 
of Knox, but his high principle forsook him not. 
Mary at once accused him of alienating a part of her 
subjects from her, reminded him of his book against 
female sovereigns, and charged him with stirring up 
sedition and bloodshed during his stay in England. 
Having listened with profound respect to the heavy 
accusations thus levelled at him by his youthful 
sovereign, he humbly requested permission to make 
his defence. He told her, that if teaching God’s truth 
to the people, and calling on them to worship him 
according to his word, was to foment sedition against 
princes, he must plead guilty to the charge; for he 
had certainly been an instrument in the hand of God 
in exhibiting to the whole realm the falsehood of the 
popish faith.' “ I am persuaded,” said he, “ that 
your grace has had, and presently has, as unfeigned 
obedience from those of your subjects who profess 
Jesus Christ—as your father, or any of your illustrious 
progenitors, had from the bishops.” The book to 
which the queen alluded, Knox declared to have been 
written against Mary of England; but contended that 
it contained the mere expression of an ethical opinion. 
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which ought not. to be pleaded practically against him. 
He affirmed, that he had never, in his most unguarded 
moments, pleaded the doctrines of his book against her 
government, much less at the very moment when she 
had come to the throne. As it respected her majesty’s 
charge of his stirring up sedition in England, he assured 
her, on the contrary, that he had there been continually 
occupied in promoting the tranquillity ( of the realm. 

The queen further charged him with having taught 
the people to receive another religion than that pro¬ 
fessed by their ancestors, which was inconsistent with 
the doctrine of God’s word, enjoining subjects to obey 
their princes. The Reformer, in reply to this, very 
patiently and respectfully explained the nature of that 
obedience to princes which the Scriptures enjoin. He 
showed that as religion proceeded from God alone, 
subjects could not be bound to frame their religious 
sentiments by the faith of princes, who might enjoin 
fatal errors; in which case it must be the duty of the 
subject to obey God rather than men. He illustrated 
his arguments by many striking and pertinent exam¬ 
ples. Mary observed instantly, with great acuteness, 
that in the examples he had quoted, subjects had 
indeed differed from their sovereigns, but they had not 
raised the sword. “God,” said he, “ Madam, had 
not given them the power, and the means.” “ What, 
then,” said the queen, evidently struck with horror, 
“ do you think that subjects, having the power, might 
resist ?” Knox would not shrink from an honest 
reply. “ If princes,” said he, “ violate the great pur¬ 
poses for which they should be obeyed, there can be 
no doubt, that they may be resisted even by power; 
for there is neither greater honour nor greater obe¬ 
dience to be given to kings and princes than God has 
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commanded to be given to father and mother. Now, 
Madam, if the children arise, join themselves together, 
apprehend the father, take the sword and other wea¬ 
pons from him, and finally bind him and keep him in 
prison till his frenzy is past, think you that God will 
he offended with them for having prevented their 
father from committing wickedness ? It is even so 
with princes who would murder the children of God, 
who are their subjects. They are in a state of frenzy. 
To take the sword from them, and to imprison them 
till they think more justly, is not disobedience against 
princes; it is jftst obedience, because it agrees with 
the will of,God.” 

The queen was petrified with horror at the senti¬ 
ments expressed by Knox ; and remained silent for 
some moments, under the impulse of her feelings. 
Her brother, perceiving her agitation, asked what had 
so highly offended her ? She broke silence, by exclaim¬ 
ing, as she looked Knox in the face somewhat sternly, 
“ Then must my subjects obey you, and not me; 
I must be subject to them, not they to me.” Knox 
disclaimed earnestly the sentiment attributed to him 
by the queen, assuring her, mildly, that his sole object 
was that both princes and people should obey God. 
He pressed upon her majesty the duty of princes and 
rulers to support the church. With her accustomed 
readiness, she instantly admitted the justice of the 
principle ; but as she did not regard his church as the 
true one, she could not conscientiously give it her 
support. With much energy she added—“ I will 
defend the church of Rome, which is, I think, the 
true church.” Knox with equal warmth maintained 
the truth of the Protestant doctrine, argued its general 
conformity to the word of God, and exposed, with 
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unflinching severity, the manifold corruptions of the 
popish faith. 

The queen pleaded that she must be guided by 
conscience, in a matter so vital as the faith by which 
she hoped to be saved. The Reformer admitted the 
principle thus contended for; but urged the imperative 
duty of all to enlighten their consciences by the word 
of God, before they allowed them to become the guide 
of their religious conduct. Thus terminated one of 
the most interesting conferences that ever took place, 
perhaps, between a sovereign and a subject. 

Knox and the queen were mutually impressed with 
what they had heard and seen :—the queen, with the 
difficulty and impossibility of rendering such a man as 
Knox subservient to her plans of government; and 
Knox, with the hopelessness of rescuing one from the 
errors of popery so firmly rooted in her at the tender 
age of nineteen. He saw nothing but peril to his 
country in the religious zeal, the family connection, 
and the matchless address of the young and beautiful 
sovereign. 

Mary, however, determined, with all her love to the 
papacy, not to abandon the counsels of her Protgstant 
nobility, and not rashly to do anything which might 
justly cause a rupture with Elizabeth. Ambassadors 
were despatched between England and Scotland ; and, 
so far as appearances went, Elizabeth’s asperities were 
softened, though she still insisted on the ratification 
of the treaty of Leith. Mary expressed her readiness 
to abstain from using Elizabeth’s arms and title, so 
long as either she or any of her children might be 
alive; but positively declined to commit herself to 
any act which might vitiate her future title to the 
English throne. She aimed, however, in the assertion 
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of these principles, not to irritate Elizabeth, whose 
friendship she would gladly have conciliated. 

But Mary’s devoted attachment to the rites of a 
superstitious church, alarmed and alienated many of 
her best subjects ; while, on the other hand, their con¬ 
scientious zeal in advancing, by such means as they 
thought fit, the interests of the Reformation, led her 
to imagine that they intended to treat her with per¬ 
sonal disrespect. She was thus greatly offended with 
the proceedings of the Edinburgh town-council, who, 
without consulting the court, on the day before the 
election of new magistrates, issued a proclamation rela¬ 
tive to* the mass, which had been positively enjoined 
by the late act on the subject. The proclamation ran 
thus, “ that all adulterers, fornicators, drunkards, and 
sayers and maintainers of mass, do leave the city.” 
The queen treated the proclamation as a personal 
indignity, no less than an invasion of her royal prero¬ 
gative, and ordered her council to depose the provost 
and magistrates who had been guilty of such presump¬ 
tion, and to elect others in their stead. The council 
instantly obeyed her royal command ; but such a stretch 
of prerogative did not enhance her conduct in the eyes 
of her Protestant subjects. The truth is, she became 
daily less scrupulous of offending the prejudices of the 
Reformers, and was more ostentatious in performing 
the most objectionable of the Catholic rites. While 
such a line of policy pleased the clergy of her own 
church, it became deeply distasteful to those who could 
not forget the costly struggles of the past. Knox, in 
particular, mourned the aspect of affairs, and did not 
scruple to avow his anxious forebodings. He prayed 
in public, as the English ambassador, Randolph, 
records, “That God would turn the queen’s heart. 
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which was obstinate against the truth; or, if his will 
were otherwise, that he would strengthen the hearts 
and the hands of his chosen and elect, stoutly to with¬ 
stand the rage of all tyrants.” The ministers even 
proceeded, on the festival day of All Saints, to the 
queen’s chapel, and protested against the idolatrous 
rites then solemnized, calling on the nobles to resist 
such awful infringements of the Divine law. When it 
is considered that the queen was only indulging her 
own personal liberty of thus worshipping God, and not 
moving in any w-ay politically against the Protestants, 
it may be regretted, perhaps, that they chose to pro¬ 
ceed so far in their opposition. But many just?causes 
operated to keep alive suspicion in the minds of the 
more determined Reformers, who were resolved not to 
lose those advantages for the Protestant faith, which 
they had obtained prior to the queen’s arrival in her 
dominions. One great cause of anxiety to the Pro¬ 
testant teachers, was the yet scanty and precarious 
provision made for their support. The ecclesiastical 
revenues of the country were either still possessed by 
the popish clergy, or by the Protestant nobles; and 
those who had been the main agents of the Reforma¬ 
tion, and who possessed the confidence of the great 
body of the people, were yet left to feel the pressure 
connected with pinching poverty and dependence. 
They could not but feel, that some of the Protestant 
nobility had been more ready to enrich themselves, 
than to provide for the maintenance of the great cause 
they had professed to espouse. This question some¬ 
what divided the Reformers, and led to many collisions 
of sentiment deeply to be regretted. In this state of 
feeling, the General Assembly met in December, 1561; 
an4 to the great annoyance of the ministers, and the 
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great body of the people, who adhered to them, they 
found the court party of the Reformers very lukewarm 
in their cause, and hut little disposed to take any 
interest in the proceedings in which they were 
engaged. Royal favour had produced sad havoc in 
the minds of many, of whom better things might have 
been hoped. They even hesitated about the lawfulness 
of assemblies not summoned by express warrant from 
the queen ; but' were compelled to yield their newly, 
acquired scruples to the majority of the convention. 
It was then proposed that the First Book of Discipline, 
which had been reserved for consideration, should be 
adopted, as the law of the church ; but it was again 
rejected. A petition, however, was unanimously 
adopted to the council, requesting them to take into 
their serious consideration, the best method for making 
provision for the Protestant clergy. Two-thirds’ of 
the wealth of the church were allowed to remain in 
the hands of the former possessors, and the other third 
was devoted to the queen and the Protestant clergy. 
The whole sum thus allotted to the ministers of the 
Reformation did not much exceed twenty thousand 
pounds, and the stipends handed out by the council to 
individual pastors varied from five to fifteen pounds 
per annum. The measure, though conceding a prin¬ 
ciple, was a decided failure. The popish priests com¬ 
plained of their diminished incomes, and the Protestant 
pastors were still oppressed by intolerable poverty. 
Meanwhile, the nobility, by successive acts of council, 
continued to hold possession of that portion of the 
church’s property which they had seized on by force, 
and alienated from ecclesiastical to private purposes. 

About this time many political affrays took place 
between different rival branches of the nobility, wjiich 



occasioned considerable anxiety to the government, and 
indicated the lawless spirit of these feudal times. One 
of the chief arose from the jealousy of the Earl of 
Huntley, who was grievously offended with the queen, 
for creating Lord Janies, her own brother, Earl of 
Murray. He objected to this act of royal favour, 
partly from interest, and partly from political rivalry ; 
and so far did he carry his resentment, that when the 
queen, on a tour through the northern part of her 
dominions, proposed to take up her temporary abode 
in the castle of Inverness, she found herself excluded 
by the haughty earl. This she regarded as an overt 
act of rebellion, and called on her subjects to vise and 
defend her cause. Huntley was soon overtaken by the 
queen’s troops, under the command of Murray, who 
dispersed his followers, and took his two sons prisoners. 
Poor Huntley himself expired in the field. Sir John 
Gordon was beheaded a few days after the battle ; 
aud Lord Gordon, the eldest son of the earl, was 
apprehended, condemned, and only saved from the 
sentence of the law by the clemency of the sovereign j 
but his goods were confiscated, and lie lay a prisoner 
in the castle of Dunbar, until a change in the queen’s 
position procured him release, and restored him to 
favour. Huntley’s death was, upon the whole, a 
providential occurrence ; for there is strong evidence 
to believe that he had been engaged in a plot, with 
the uncles of the queen, to re-establish the Catholic 
religion, at whatever expense of Protestant blood, and 
national tranquillity. 

In the autumn of 1,502, Knox, in consequence of a 
resolution of the General Assembly, proceeded to the 
West of Scotland on a preaching tour, where, by his 
powerful announcements of the reformed doctrine, he 
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found the court party of the Reformers very lukewarm 
in their cause, and hut little disposed to take any 
interest in the proceedings in which they were 
engaged. Royal favour had produced sad havoc in 
the minds of many, of whom better things might have 
been hoped. They even hesitated about the lawfulness 
of assemblies not summoned by express warrant from 
the queen ; but' were compelled to yield their newly, 
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The whole sum thus allotted to the ministers of the 
Reformation did not much exceed twenty thousand 
pounds, and the stipends handed out by the council to 
individual pastors varied from five to fifteen pounds 
per annum. The measure, though conceding a prin¬ 
ciple, was a decided failure. The popish priests com¬ 
plained of their diminished incomes, and the Protestant 
pastors were still oppressed by intolerable poverty. 
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occasioned considerable anxiety to the government, and 
indicated the lawless spirit of these feudal times. One 
of the chief arose from the jealousy of the Earl of 
Huntley, who was grievously offended with the queen, 
for creating Lord James, her own brother, Earl of 
Murray. He objected to this act of royal favour, 
partly from interest, and partly from political rivalry ; 
and so far did he carry his resentment, that when the 
queen, on a tour through the northern part of her 
dominions, proposed to take up her temporary abode 
in the castle of Inverness, she found herself excluded 
by the haughty earl. This she regarded as an overt 
act of rebellion, and called on her subjects to rise and 
defend her cause, lluntlev was soon overtaken by the 
queen’s troops, under the command of Murray, who 
dispersed his followers, and took his two sons prisoners. 
Poor Iiuntley himself expired in the field. Sir John 
Gordon was beheaded a few days after the battle ; 
and Lord Gordon, the eldest son of the earl, was 
apprehended, condemned, and only saved from the 
sentence of the law by the clemency of the sovereign ; 
but his goods were confiscated, and he lay a prisoner 
in the castle of Dunbar, until a change in the queen’s 
position procured him release, and restored him to 
favour. Huntley’s death was, upon the whole, a 
providential occurrence ; for there is strong evidence 
to believe that he had been engaged in a plot, with 
the uncles of the queen, to re-establish the Catholic 
religion, at whatever expense of Protestant blood, and 
national tranquillity. 

In the autumn of 1562, Knox, in consequence of a 
resolution of the General Assembly, proceeded to the 
West of Scotland on a preaching tour, where, by his 
powerful announcements of the reformed doctrine, he 
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gained many converts to the Protestant cause ; and 
rendered good service in establishing the faith of some 
who had been seduced from their earlier professions, 
by the pernicious example of the Earl of Huntley. 
Good was not only effected by this journey to the 
interests of religion ; but many were prevented from 
yielding to a spirit of insurrection. 

During this year, too, Elizabeth was seized with 
severe indisposition ; so that her life was despaired of. 
In these critical circumstances, Mary and her nobles 
were anxious to have the question relative to the suc¬ 
cession of the English crown settled ; for which purpose 
negotiations were entered into with the English court. 
Elizabeth’s unexpected recovery put an end to the 
anxious inquiry ; but the knowledge of the fact, that 
Mary still looked upon herself as Elizabeth’s successor, 
augmented the jealousy and dislike of the English 
sovereign. 

Mary now began to pursue a course which tended 
to inspire confidence in the minds of her Protestant 
subjects.. Still determined in her adherence to the 
Romish faith, she saw the propriety of discouraging all 
ostentatious exhibition of the rites of a church, unac¬ 
ceptable to the great majority of her subjects. In 
several parts of Scotland, the papists had violated her 
proclamations on this subject, by offensive processions, 
and insulting exhibitions of the host. The Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, the prior of Whithorn, with 
many others, were arrested on a charge of having, by 
such practices, instigated the people to scenes of tumult 
and insurrection. To her credit, the queen allowed the 
laws to take their course against the parties accused, 
who were sentenced to imprisonment for their offences. 
This conduct on the part of Mary allayed mapy 
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anxieties, and restored the confidence of not a few, who 
looked with apprehension at the menacing aspect of 
the papal church. At her parliament, in 1563, which 
she opened in person, in a most elegant address, she 
was received with most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
loyalty and attachment; and the renewed confidence 
on the part of her Protestant subjects, seemed most 
grateful to her susceptible heart. Knopc, with his stern 
integrity and love of truth, regretted that on such an 
occasion, an explicit confirmation of the Protestant 
faith had not been demanded of the queen. During 
the sitting of parliament, he delivered a discourse full 
of invectives against the indecision of some, and the 
worldly conformity of others; and exposing in uncom¬ 
promising terms the vices of the court, and the too 
general lukewarmness of the minds of men in reference 
to the truth of God. The sermon gave offence to all 
parties, and especially to the queen, who summoned 
him into her presence, and remonstrated with him on 
his rashness and ingratitude. He resolutely defended 
himself, however, from all the charges brought against 
him, and was dismissed from the royal presence. 

In the month of August, in this year, while the 
queen was in the country on a hunting excursion, a 
riot, of a very painful character, took place at Holyrood 
House. A number of Protestants repaired to the 
royal chapel, to witness the superstitions there practised, 
and to ascertain the. actual attendants upon such cere¬ 
monies. Their zeal overcame their prudence; for on 
being refused admittance into the chapel, they burst 
open the doors, rushed in upon the congregation, and 
threatened summary vengeance upon the officiating 
priest. The news of this event greatly enraged the 
queen, who forthwith ordered two of the most active 
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of the rioters to be arrested, and put upon trial for 
their seditious conduct. Knox’s hatred to popish 
ceremonies, and particularly his views of the duty of 
Christians to put down idolatry, led him to espouse 
the cause of Cranston and Armstrong, the two men 
about to be tried. He addressed a circular letter to 
the Protestant pastors on their behalf; represented 
them as sufferers for conscience’ sake ; intimated that 
other victims were about to be selected ; and urged all 
the preachers to come forward, and assist them by their 
presence at their approaching trial. No persuasion 
or arguments could alter his view of their case; not 
even threats could deter him from his course. He 
expressed his readiness to defend his line of conduct 
before the privy council. 

The queen was present when Knox entered; and 
so powerfully did he plead his own cause, that, not¬ 
withstanding Mary’s wish that he should be con¬ 
demned, he convinced all present that he had done 
nothing illegal, and received the full acquittal of the 
Council. He had, in fact, after all, only done that 
which he had been empowered to do by the assembly, 
viz., to summon the ministers when any of the bre¬ 
thren were in danger. He received, therefore, the 
sanction of thp next assembly for what he had done. 
But the whole affair generated feelings which might 
have been highly prejudicial to the Reformation, had 
not events speedily occurred which united its divided 
friends against the common foe; and but too fully 
realized the worst forebodings of Knox. 

The marriage of Mary now became the subject of 
anxious deliberation among the most thoughtful, in the 
realm. Her own family were desirous of seeing her 
allied to some continental prince, who might enable 
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her to assert her title to the English crown, or who 
might wrest the sceptre from its present possessor. 
Many proposals of marriage had been made to her by 
families of great rank in France ; but the neglects 
which she had experienced from the French court, 
and the fear of offending her own subjects, had led 
her to pause and to reflect ; and to incline rather to 
the counsels of Elizabeth. The cardinal of Lorrain 
had recommended a younger brother of the house of 
Austria to his accomplished niece ; but no sooner did 
Elizabeth hear of this, than she remonstrated earnestly 
with Mary against the proposal, pointing out to her 
the hazards which such a union would occasion to the 
peace of the two British nations, and obliquely hinting 
to her, that if she gave herself in marriage to some 
English nobleman of suitable rank, her claim to be 
her “ next cousin and heir,” should be duly considered. 

Elizabeth’s sincerity in these negotiations may bo 
fairly doubted. She was doubtless sincere in dissuad¬ 
ing Mary from marrying a foreigner, who might have 
embroiled her country in war; but it is extremely 
doubtful whether she had any actual wish to see her 
married at all; unless to some one who might be so 
far below her in rank as to degrade her in public 
esteem. She had offered her Lord Robert Dudley, 
whom she afterward created Earl of Leicester; but it 
was well known that she was strongly attached to him 
herself at the very time ; so that if Mary had acceded 
to her proposal, it is more than probable she would 
have given her own hand to that noble lord, rather 
than have gratified the Scottish queen. Mary, how-' 
ever, though she respected Dudley, declined the offer, 
and dissipated Elizabeth’s fears. 

, The scenes which followed were of a very deplorable 
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character. Mary had been induced, at the solici¬ 
tations of Elizabeth and of some of her own nobles, to 
restore the Earl of Lenox to his country and forfeited 
estates, after he had been exiled for the space of twenty 
years. This event, after many vicissitudes, led to 
a marriage between Lord Darnley and the queen. 
In itself the match was not unsuitable; there having 
been no other British subject who had any fair title 
to vie with him. ‘ Closely allied to Elizabeth, he was, 
after Mary, the nearest heir to the throne of England ; 
but with rank sufficient to recommend him, he was 
frivolous, dissipated, altogether wanting in qualifica¬ 
tion for* public business, and warmly attached to Ro¬ 
manism. Mary gave her hand to him ; and, in doing 
so, lost her best friends, her peace of mind, her cha¬ 
racter, and ultimately her life. 

The disrespectful conduct of Lenox and Darnley to 
the Earl of Murray, alienated that nobleman’s regard 
from them, and led him to oppose with the utmost 
zeal the union proposed. It may be, too, that he saw, 
after a time, those qualities in Darnley, which unfitted 
him for an alliance with the Scottish sovereign. The 
queen, however, would not listen to the counsels of the 
Earl of Murray, who was so highly displeased at her 
conduct, that he determined to resist the marriage by 
force, and united himself with a party of nobles who 
professed to justify their opposition by a regard to the 
menaced interests of the Protestant faith, and a desire 
to cement the relations of the country with Protestant 
England. . In attempting to carry their object, they 
proceeded to very unwarrantable lengths, which neither 
loyalty nor religion could justify ; and, after all, failed 
in securing their object. On the 29th of July, 1565, 
Mary’s union to Darnley, uuder the title of the Duke 
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of Albany, was publicly solemnized; and from this 
moment her fortunes, her happiness, and her reputa¬ 
tion began to decline. The enemies of the marriage, 
indeed, were overcome, were banished their native 
country, and treated with contempt by Elizabeth, who 
had encouraged their opposition to Mary. But she 
herself was united to a miserable voluptuary, neglectful 
of her real comfort, insolent in the. highest degree, 
and withal jealous of her power to command the admi¬ 
ration of others. In these deplorable circumstances, 
she gave herself most imprudently to the society of an 
Italian musician, of the name of Itizzio, or Ricci, who 
had come to Scotland in the train of the ambassador 
of the Duke of Savoy, and whom she appointed to act 
as her French secretary. So marked was the ascen¬ 
dancy which this obscure foreigner acquired over her 
purposes, that all things pertaining to her court and 
her government moved forward at his bidding. Her 
nobles were shocked and disgusted ; and her husband 
was inflamed with jealousy. A conspiracy was formed 
against the life of liizzio, suggested by Maitland, and 
carried into effect by Morton, Ruthven, and Lcthing- 
ton, who were encouraged by the king himself. The 
queen, who was far advanced in pregnancy, was sitting 
in her apartment at supper, with Rizzio, the countess 
of Argyll, and some other attendants, when suddenly 
the king rushed into the room, followed by Ruthven 
and others, who seized with savage ferocity upon their 
prey, and notwithstanding the queen’s earnest entrea¬ 
ties, and her peculiarly delicate situation, dragged the 
unhappy man to the door of the apartment, felled him 
to the ground in the presence of his royal mistress, 
and transfixed his body with no fewer than fifty-six 
dagger-wounds. 
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From this moment, the queen’s dislike of her hus¬ 
band augmented to perfect hatred, and she became 
bent on revenge. But she found herself surrounded 
by a guard of armed men, placed there doubtless for 
the purpose of awing her into such terms of submission, 
as Ruthvcn and his associates might propose. She 
roused herself to courageous action, and upbraiding 
the king for the rashness and criminality of his conduct, 
demanded that the guards should be instantly with¬ 
drawn, a mandate which he felt himself unable to 
resist. Soon after, she escaped from the palace, and 
fled to Dunbar. On the very day after the murder, 
Darnley, without any communication with the queen, 
issued a royal mandate, commanding all who had a 
voice in Parliament to depart from the city ; and on 
the same evening, the exiled lords, with Murray at 
their head, entered Edinburgh, escorted by Lord 
Home, with a thousand horsemen. They were all 
pardoned, the conspirators fled into England, and 
Mary once more drew around her the best portion of 
her nobles, and began to show favour to the Protestant 
preachers, whom, before the death of Rizzio, she had 
rashly determined, under Freneh influence, to abandon. 

On the 19th of June, 1556, the queen was safely 
delivered of a son; and was congratulated, in the 
name of the assembly, by the venerable Spottiswoode, 
who, on being admitted to the royal apartment, took 
the young prince into his arms, fell down upon his 
knees, and commended him and his mother with much 
earnestness to God. The queen, it is said, was much 
moved by the scene. But Darnley beheld all with 
sullen reserve, feeling himself despised by all, and by 
none more than his queen, whose affection was utterly 
extinguished. 
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Alas for poor Mary! she gave herself up, in the 
hour of her misfortunes, to pernicious counsels. The 
wretched Both well, who had been restored to favour, 
became her flatterer when sorrow filled her heart; 
and gained that ascendency over her affections, which 
neither her own virtue, nor her country’s weal, could 
for a moment justify. Her passion evinced itself in 
various forms ; but in nothing more fatally to herself, 
than in listening to Both well’s advice, in granting to 
the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s a commission, under 
the great, seal, conveying to him the power of exer¬ 
cising his former jurisdiction in the probate of wills, in 
collating to benefices, and in various other* matters 
now subjected to the decision of ecclesiastical courts. 
The Reformers protested against this illegal and 
dangerous exercise of royal prerogative, so entirely 
subversive of all that had been gained by their length¬ 
ened struggle. The remonstrance, however, was in 
vain ; for the archbishop, in consequence of the powers 
vested in him, pronounced sentence of divorce between 
Bothwell and his wife, as a preparatory step to that 
disgraceful union which afterwards took place between 
Mary and that worthless nobleman. 

The king having been taken very ill at Glasgow, 
the queen determined on paying him a visit. He 
complained to her of her unkind treatment, which 
produced such apparent effect on her mind, as to 
cement them once more in the bonds of amity and 
love. The queen proposed his removal to Edinburgh, 
for change of air ; and, for the same professed reason, 
obtained his consent, to take up his residence in a 
solitary mansion at some distance from the city. 
There the unhappy Darnley, a poor shattered invalid, 
without any suspicion of coming evils, sought a quiet 
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retreat, and refreshing air. But within a fortnight of 
his arrival at the spot, the house was blown up with 
gunpowder, and his dead body, without any mark of 
violence, was found in an adjoining field. 

Suspicion fell immediately on Bothwell, notwith¬ 
standing his own effort to fix the guilt of the horrible 
deed on Murray and others. The callous manner, 
too, in which the queen received the intelligence of 
her husband’s untimely end, afforded too much ground 
for suspicion, that she was not quite ignorant of the 
murderous plot against his life ; her consent to marry 
the reputed assassin of her husband, displayed a 
depravity of heart, which cannot be contemplated 
without deep horror and indignation. Formerly 
Mary had been pitied for her misfortunes ; now she 
was condemned for her crimes. Even France itself 
refused to sanction the polluted nuptials; and with 
one loud voice of national execration, the unhappy 
queen was consigned to that shame and infamy, from 
which she never more emerged. Her grievous sin 
against God and her country, was soon visited by that 
punishment, which rarely fails to follow signal instances 
of transgression. The shameless culprit, for whom she 
had sacrificed all, became her cruel persecutor, and 
treated her with such brutal indignities, that ever 
after she was seen bathed in tears. 

Bothwell’s elevation was the signal to a strenuous 
resistance on the part of the nobles. Their confidence 
in such a man had no basis of character on which to 
rest; and.the conduct of the queen had lost her the 
respect of all. She aimed, indeed, by proclamations 
regarding the Protestant faith, to re-establish herself 
in the affections of her subjects; but all was in vain. 
Bothwell was suspected, and justly perhaps, of a design 
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upon the life of the young prince; and six of the 
nobles bound themselves, by an instrument which they 
signed, to prevent the queen’s son from falling 
into his ruthless hands. Finding himself an object of 
universal suspicion and contempt, Bothwell advised 
the queen to collect an armed force, with the professed 
object of repelling the border aggressions, but for the 
real purpose of making war upon her indignant nobles. 
The hollowness of the artifice was seen through; and 
the associated lords prepared to meet Bothwell face 
to face. They proceeded to Borthwick for the purpose 
of seizing Bothwell and the queen ; who hearing of 
their bold enterprise, fled from the scene. The lords 
hastened to Edinburgh, and issued a proclamation cri¬ 
minating Bothwell to the full extent of his guilt, and 
calling on all loyal subjects to rescue their queen from 
his hands, and speedily to bring the said earl and his 
accomplices to trial. 

Bothwell heard of all this at Dunbar, and marched 
from thence, with the queen, at the head of a numerous 
body of troops, to attack the associated lords. They 
passed the night at Seaton, and the next day encamped 
on Carbery Hill. The associated lords heard of their 
movements, and proceeded with a large force against 
them. Bothwell’s troops, however, failed in courage, 
and the queen delivered herself into the hands of the 
lords, while her miserable husband fled for his life. 
The queen was sent a prisoner to Lochleven Castle, 
where she was treated with a small share of the respect 
due to her rank. The avowed object of the lords was, 
“ to avenge the death of the king, to dissolve the mar¬ 
riage with Bothwell, and to secure the person of the 
prince.” Some of the nobles hesitated much at the 
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line of conduct which had been pursued ; but the 
Protestant teachers, from the hope of rescuing their 
country from the dominion of Popery, and from abhor¬ 
rence of the iniquities which had been committed, 
justified the responsible step which had been taken. 
Glencairn entered the royal chapel at Ilolyrood, 
demolished the altar, tore down the pictures and 
images, and otherwise defaced the beautiful edifice. 
Several persons also were apprehended on suspicion of 
having been concerned in the king’s death, were tried, 
and condemned; but Bothwell himself, the great 
actor, was suffered to escape. He first took shelter in 
the Orkneys, and thence he found a passage to Den¬ 
mark, where he lay in prison for ten years—a miser¬ 
able maniac, and at length expired in the lowest state 
of wretchedness to which human nature can be 
reduced. 

The associated lords, failing to enlist on their side 
some of the more influential nobles, who had met for 
consultation at Hamilton, appealed to the General 
Assembly, which met on the 25th of June, 1507. 
Buchanan, the Principal of St. Leonard’s College, St. 
Andrew’s, strenuously defended the measures which 
had been adopted ; and the assembly agreed* to send 
commissioners to the neutral lords, to invite them to 
meet the other peers in Edinburgh, to consult for the 
safety of the realm, and the stability of the church. 
Knox, Craig, Douglas, and Ren, were the commis¬ 
sioners, when the assembly adjourned, to give time for 
the reception of their report. The commissioners 
failed ; but their failure only united them more closely 
with the interests of the assembly. They gave their 
full concurrence to all the proposals of the ministers 
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for the more perfect settlement of the Protestant faith; 
by which they greatly strengthened their hands for the 
work which they contemplated. 

The lords then proceeded to draw up three deeds 
for depriving Mary of the crown. The first was an 
instrument of resignation, and an investiture of the 
young prince with the regal power; the second was 
an appointment of the Earl of Murray to the regency 
during the minority of James ; and' the third was a 
provision for other regencies, if Murray should decline 
to accept office. These instruments were submitted 
to the queen by Lord Lindsay, a man of fierce man¬ 
ners. At first she resented the indignity with the 
utmost violence ; but after some reflection, amidst 
many tears and undissembled anguish of heart, she 
affixed her signature to the deeds. On the (>th of 
July, the queen’s abjuration was publicly proclaimed ; 
and the 29 th of July was fixed for the coronation of 
the young king at Stirling. Murray, who had retired 
to France, had the regency offered to him, accepted 
it, and took the prescribed oath. He became the 
firm friend of the Protestant church, and conducted 
the political affairs of the kingdom with much wisdom 
and discretion. Thus, after many a severe and doubt¬ 
ful struggle, was the Reformation fully rooted in the 
Scottish soil. There had been a great mixture of 
motive and character in many of the agents by whom 
it had been promoted; but there was one master¬ 
spirit who, amidst all the wonted ruggedness and 
asperity of his nature, never brought upon hynself just 
suspicion as to the integrity of his conduct, or his love' 
of truth. It was John Knox, the father of the Scot¬ 
tish church, the liberator of his country, and the 
champion of the Protestant faith. It is easy for petty 
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minds to sit in judgment upon such a character; hut it 
stands out as a palpable fact to posterity, that by his 
powerful instructions, his unbending rectitude of pur¬ 
pose, his persevering energy in the worst of times, and 
his unparalleled hold of the Scottish mind, he broke 
the chain of popish despotism, and, with it, the worst 
tyranny that ever afflicted his beloved country. In 
recording or admiring his virtues, it is not necessary 
to defend all his' particular views, or all the efforts he 
put forth in defence of them. There was doubtless 
much alloy in him, and others who acted with him; but 
with every substruction which truth and integrity 
would fairly demand, he must be regarded as one of 
the most enlightened and upright of that distinguished 
race of men, who, in Great Britain and on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, struggled with such marvellous suc¬ 
cess, during the sixteenth century, to deliver Christ’s 
church from the thraldom of antiehristian powers. 
He died on the 24th of November, 1572, and was 
buried at Edinburgh, several of the nobility attending 
his funeral. As he was laid in his grave, the earl of 
Morton exclaimed—“ There lies he who never feared 
the face of man.” 

The unhappy Mary, to whom Knox was so sternly 
opposed, because he dreaded her influence in restoring 
the pope’s dominion in Scotland, escaped, after a time, 
from her confinement in Lochleven Castle; and, 
assisted by a few adherents, attempted to recover her 
abdicated throne. She was successfully resisted, how¬ 
ever, by the forces of the regent Murray. The battle 
of Longside ensured the triumph of her opponents; 
and to avoid falling once more into their hands, she 
fled to England, and threw herself on the protection 
of Elizabeth; but that sovereign treated her as ,a 
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political and personal rival, and made her, perhaps 
ungenerously, a state-prisoner. For eighteen years 
was the unfortunate queen thus deprived of her liberty. 
The popish party looked to her as a kind of head, and 
would gladly have seen her on the throne of England 
instead of Elizabeth. Mary, despairing of recovering 
that of Scotland, became the unquestionable dupe of 
that party, and countenanced, if she did not actually 
aid, in maturing some of their plots. ’She was accord¬ 
ingly tried for a conspiracy against the life and govern¬ 
ment of the queen of England, was condemned to 
death for the same, and suffered decapitation, Feb¬ 
ruary 8th, 1587» in the castle of Fo tiler ingays where 
she had been so long confined. Her body was interred 
with great pomp in Peterborough cathedral, but subse¬ 
quently removed by her son, James I., to Henry VII.’s 
chapel, Westminster Abbey, where a magnificent 
monument was erected to her memory. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


THE COUNTRIES INTO -WHICH THE REFORMATION PENETRATED 
—IRELAND. 


Christianity early spread in Ireland—Not the offspring of Rome—First Romish missionary— 
Received the gospel from the Eastern church—St. Patrick not sent from Rome—Ancient 
creed of the Irish church—Culdees—Irish church maintained its independence for 700 years 
—Conquest of Henry II.—Subjugation to Rome—Influence of England—Reformation of 
Henry VIII.—Edward VI.—Return to popery under Mary—State of things under Eliza¬ 
beth-Present state of the Reformation. 


From the scanty records of antiquity, we learn that 
Ireland was early visited with the gospel of Christ. 
In the second century, during the reign of Con, she. 
sent forth her missionaries to proclaim.the doctrines of 
Christianity to other lands. Among these, St. Cathala- 
gus occupies a distinguished place, who penetrated as 
far as Italy, and became the bishop and patron of 
Tarentum. In the writings of Irenaeus, bishop of 
Lyons, a.d. 100, mention is made of churches planted 
among the Celtic nations ; but in Tertullian’s work, 
“ Ad versus Judaeos,” we read, “That those parts of 
the British Isles which were un approached by the 
Romans, were yet subject to Christ.” There is, 
indeed, no evidence to show, that the gospel was first 
planted in Ireland by the agents of Rome ; but, on the 
contrary, that the Irish people, for ages, resisted the 
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encroachments of the papal see, and were inspired 
with an uncompromising enmity against everything 
connected with Rome. 

Long before the arrival of St. Patrick, the forms 
of Christianity adopted by the Eastern churches ob¬ 
tained in Ireland; and when that boasted patron-saint 
attempted to exercise a certain control over the Irish 
church, he was reminded sternly by St. Iber, the 
founder of a college at Leinster, that the Irish people 
“ never acknowledged the supremacy of a foreigner.” 

The first missionary from Rome to Ireland was 
Palladius, of whom it is thus written in Prosper’s 
Chronicle—“ Palladius, appointed first bishop by Pope 
Celestine, is sent to the Scoti (or Irish) believing in 
Christ, but not rightly.” His mission was a total 
failure, because the people would not receive the 
dogmas of Rome. Hume himself acknowledges, that* 
“ the Irish followed the doctrines of their first teachers, 
and never (in their early history) acknowledged any 
subjection to the see of Rome.” From the second to 
the twelfth century, there is evidence to prove, that 
Ireland resisted the thraldom of the pope. 

The probability is, as Mr. Grose, in his introduc¬ 
tion to Monastic Antiquities, intimates, that the gospel 
was first spread in Ireland by Greek and not Roman 
missionaries. “ I strongly suspect,” says Dr. O’Hal- 
loran, a Roman Catholic antiquary, “ that by Asiatic 
or African missionaries, or through them by Spanish 
ones, were our ancestors instructed in Christianity, 
because they rigidly adhered to their customs, as to 
tonsure and the time of Easter. Certain it is that 
Patrick found an hierarchy established in Ireland 

Indeed, the Romish origin of St. Patrick’s mission 
to Ireland is now thoroughly doubted by the learned. 

• 2 n 2 
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There is nothing to prove it; and the conduct of 
Rome, in calling in question, on more occasions than 
one, the authority of Irish bishops, distinctly proves 
that the ancient church of that country was not a 
dependency of Rome. Till the introduction of popery 
in the twelfth century, its bishops and clergy were 
married men ; its liturgy did not contain the commu¬ 
nion service of Rome ; it was a stranger to auricular 
confession or authoritative absolution ; it refused to 
pay tithe to the Romish see ; it neither prayed to dead 
men, nor for them ; it had no fixed service even for 
the dead ; the doctrine of transubstantiation was un¬ 
known ' to it ; image worship was discountenanced; 
and the Lord’s Supper was received by it in both 
kinds, under the primitive appellation of the “ com¬ 
munion of the body and blood of their Lord and 
'Saviour. Archbishop Usher has fully detailed these 
particulars, and adduced a mass of evidence to sustain 
his statements. 

That the Culdees, an order of clergy altogether 
unconnected with Rome, were among the greatest 
benefactors of the ancient Irish church, is rendered 
tolerably certain by the facts of history. One of the 
most distinguished of their number was Columba, or 
St. Columbkill, who did much to spread the gospel in 
his own country, and on the adjoining coasts of Scot¬ 
land and England. “ Brilliant parts,” observes an 
intelligent writer,* “ ahd an untiring zeal in the service 
of religion, with a strain of powerful eloquence, ex¬ 
alted Columba’s reputation among his countrymen to 
a degree scarcely inferior to that of an apostle. Such 

* Dr. Murray, Dean of Ardah, to whom the author is greatly in¬ 
debted for his remarks upon the ancient Irish church. See “ Outlines 
of the History of the Catholic Church in Ireland." Seeley, 1842. 
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talents were too largo to be confined within the narrow 
pale of a monkish cell; they were called forth to the 
regulation of state affairs, and in these he held as 
decided a superiority as in the cloister. Amidst this 
splendour of authority and parts, it would have been 
miraculous if human weakness did not sometimes 
betray him into error, from which his biographers do 
not attempt to exculpate him.” He died at Iona, a.d. 
<597> aged r /5 years. Bede says of* the disciples of 
Columba, that they followed uncertain rules in the 
observation of the great festival, as having none to 
bring them the synodal decrees for the keeping of 
Easter, by reason of their being seated so far from the 
rest of the world, therefore only practising such works 
of charity and piety, as they could learn from the pro¬ 
phetical, evangelical, and apostolic writings.” In 
other words, Bede declares them to have been simple 
Bible Christians. 

“ For about 700 years, the Irish church maintained 
its independence. It had no connection with England, 
and differed upon points of importance from Rome. 
The first work of Henry II. was to reduce the church 
of Ireland into obedience to the Roman Pontiff. 
Accordingly, he procured a council of the Irish clergy 
to be held at Cashel, in 1172, and the combined influ¬ 
ence and intrigues of Henry and the pope prevailed. 
This council put an end to the ancient church of 
Ireland, and brought it undtfr the yoke of Rome; 
and that ominous apostacy has been followed by a 
series of calamities hardly to be equalled in the world. 
From the days of Patrick to the council of Cashel was 
a bright and glorious career for Ireland. From the 
sitting of this council to our time, the lot of Ireland 
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lias been unmixed evil, and all her history a tale of 
woe.” * 

By the joint influence of England and Rome, 
unhappy Ireland was gradually but securely brought 
under bondage to the bishop of Rome. In 1155, 
Pope Adrian, after many previous efforts to bring over 
portions of the clergy to his views, issued a bull, in which 
lie laid claim, by divine right, to Ireland, alleging 
to Henry II., “that Ireland, and all the islands upon 
which Christ the sun of righteousness hath shone, do 
belong to the patrimony of St. Peter and the holy Roman 
see.” Not a few continued to resist both the law and 
the arms of England, and resolved to practise the rites 
of their more ancient religion ; but stratagem on the 
one hand, and power on the other, laid the foundation 
of a mighty revolution ; till at last Ireland became one 
of the mightiest strongholds of “ the man of sin.” By 
many a long struggle, and many a zealous mission, 
did Rome pave the way for her ultimate dominion in 
the sister-isle; and, with the help of English money 
and English arms, reached the summit of her ambition, 
and made Ireland, from the peculiar genius of her 
people, more thoroughly popish perhaps than any other 
country in the known world. 

It had been well for Ireland, if the same pains had 
been taken, at the time of the Reformation, to convert 
her to the Protestant faith, as had been employed 
beforehand to enlist lief-wild energies on the side of 
Rome. From the period of the English invasion, in 
the twelfth century, downwards, every stratagem had 
been resorted to, for the purpose of extending and 
consolidating the interests of Romanism in the sister- 
* O’Driscoll’s Views of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 85. 
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kingdom. Monasteries, in great numbers, of the 
Augustine, Cistercian, and Benedictine orders, were 
erected and liberally endowed; and, to render them 
more influential in uprooting the prejudices of the 
people for their more simple faith, they were generally 
built on the site, or in the immediate vicinity of their 
religious houses and schools of learning;—if possible to 
eclipse these more humble establishments, and in pro¬ 
cess of time to obliterate the cherished associations of 
a bygone age. For three centuries, Rome had main¬ 
tained an almost undisputed sway in Ireland, under 
the mission of Rome, and the sword of England, when 
Henry VIII. asserted his claim to the full sovereignty 
of that country, and with the consent of its nobles, was 
proclaimed “ King of Ireland, and supreme head of the 
church.” In 1540—1542, many of the heads of clans, 
the Desmonds, O'Connors, O'Dunnes, O'Donnels* 
MacMahons, O'Neils, O'Briens, O'Mores, O'Rourkes, 
MacDonnels, and MacWilliams, executed 'written 
indentures, utterly denying, and promising to forsake, 
the usurped primacy and authority of the bishop of 
Rome, and engaging to resist and repress the same, 
and all that should by any means uphold or maintain 
it. These great leaders were followed by others, their 
inferiors in rank and influence ; so that the whole 
country, from north to south, and from east to west, 
seemed smitten with one feeling of loyalty to the 
government and religion of Henry. Some opposed 
his title as “ King of Ireland,” and others resisted his 
claim to be regarded as “ the supreme head of the 
church ;” but by firmness and diplomacy, Henry won 
over the feudal lords and the common people to his 
side, both consenting to regard the king’s assumed 
prerogatives as a check upon the pride and usurpation 
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of an ambitious hierachy. The suppression of the 
monasteries, and the confiscation of their property, were 
regarded by many in the same light j while the share 
which some had in the spoils reconciled them to a 
measure which, on general grounds, they might have 
been prepared to condemn. The real progress of the 
Reformation, however, under Henry, in any scriptural 
sense of the term, was but very slender. One of the 
most remarkable men raised by the king to power, in 
the new Protestant establishment, was a monk of the 
name of Brown. “ When Henry VIII.,” observes 
Mosheim, “ upon the abrogation of the pontifical 
power, 'was declared supreme head, of the English 
Church, George Brown, an English Augustinian 
monk, whom the king, in 1535, had created Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, proceeded to purge the churches of 
his province of their images, relics, and superstitious 
rites; and he exerted such influence, that the king’s 
supremacy, (by which was meant the royal power over 
the church,) was acknowledged also in Ireland. And 
hence the king soon after expelled the monks from 
Ireland, and destroyed their houses.” * The zeal of 
Brown against popery seems to have been fervent and 
sincere, as appears from the treatment which he after¬ 
wards received. But, alas for the Protestantism of 
Henry in Ireland ! Besides his royal supremacy, and 
the suppression of the monasteries, there was little indi¬ 
cating any marked recession from the doctrines of 
Rome, or any palpable change in the national 
religion. * 

Soon after the death of Henry, some progress was 
made under Edward VI. on the side of the Re- 

* Soames’s edition of Dr. Murdoch’s Translation of Mosheim, 
vol. iii. p. ICO. * 
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formation. In 1551, Sir Anthony St. Leger, as Lord 
Deputy, was charged with a royal commission, to pro¬ 
vide that the mass-book should be supplanted by the 
English Liturgy. He convened a meeting of the 
bishops and clergy for this purpose, and realized a 
warm opposition to his plans. Dowdall, the primate, 
furiously contended against the proposed innovation ; 
but the deputy was firm, and, on Easter-dav, 1551, 
the English service was read in the cathedral of Christ 
Church, Dublin. There Archbishop Brown dis¬ 
charged his episcopal functions, and gave his powerful 
aid to the King’s deputy, in executing the royal com¬ 
mission. As a reward for his labours on behalf of 
Protestantism, and a check upon the bigotry of Dow¬ 
dall, the primacy was taken away, by an English order, 
from the see of Armagh, and conferred by letters 
patent on that of Dublin. Dowdall withdrew to the 
continent, and Goodacre, a man of Protestant principles, 
was preferred to his vacant see. Bale, too, a man of 
boundless wit, and warmly attached to the Protestant 
cause, was raised to the see of Ossory ; and did good 
service in proclaiming the doctrines of the Reformation, 
and exposing the fiagitiousness of Rome. Had his 
labours been prolonged, he might have accomplished 
great things for Ireland. Edward’s lamented death soon 
drove him into exile, and rendered ineffectual many 
of those plans which the young and pious monarch had 
been maturing for the advancement of the Reformation 
in the sister kingdom. 

In such a state of things, on the accession, of Mary, 
who favoured Romanism, little was required to restore 
Ireland to its former state. Her first act was to grant 
liberty to her Irish subjects to attend mass without any 
cpmpulsory law binding others to do so who might dis- 
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approve of popish rites. She then recalled Dowdall 
from his voluntary exile, reinstating him in the see of 
Armagh, and conferring on him the primacy of all 
Ireland. Good Archbishop Brown she ejected from 
the see of Dublin by regular process, in 1554, upon 
the plea that he was a married man. Four other 
Protestant prelates met with a similar fate, for the 
same alleged clerical crime. Bale knew himself to 
be so obnoxious to the popish party, that, when he 
heard of Mary’s accession, he fled for his life before the 
commission on heretics began its sittings, As early as 
June 1566, a parliament was convened, which 
declared*’ the profession of Protestantism to be penal. 
In fact, every thing portended the speedy outbreak of 
those bloody scenes which had been enacted in England. 
It was merely the pressure of public business at head¬ 
quarters, and the distance of Ireland from the seat of 
government, that retarded the outburst of popish zeal 
and cruelty. At the moment, when the fires of perse¬ 
cution were about to be kindled, a somewhat strange 
occurrence delayed the malice of Rome till it was too 
late for it to effect its purpose. In the papers of 
Richard, Earl of Cork, the following strange adventure 
is recorded, which must be regarded as a providential 
occurrence in the history of the Irish Protestants. 

“ Queen Mary having dealt severely with the Protes¬ 
tants in England, about the latter end of her reign 
signed a commission fofto take the same course with 
them into Ireland; and to execute the same with 
greater force, she nominates Dr. Cole (a furious bigot) 
one of the commissioners. The doctor coming with 
the commission to Chester on his journey, the mayor of 
that city, hearing that his Majesty was sending a mes¬ 
senger into Ireland, and he being a churchman, waited 
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on the doctor, who in a discourse with the mayor 
taketh out of a cloke-bag a leathern box, saying unto 
him, Here is a commission that shall lash the heretics 
of Ireland, calling the Protestants by that title. The 
good woman of the house being well-affected to the 
Protestant religion, and also having a brother named 
John Edwards of the same persuasion, then a citizen of 
Dublin, was much troubled at the Doctor’s words ; but 
watching her convenient time, while’ the mayor took 
his leave, and the doctor complimented him down the 
stairs, she opens the box, takes the commission out, and 
places in lieu thereof a sheet of paper with a pack of 
cards wrapt up therein, the knave of clubs beitog faced 
uppermost. The doctor coming up to his chamber, 
suspecting nothing of what had been done, put up the 
box as formerly. The next day going to the water¬ 
side, wind and weather serving him, he sails toward* 
Ireland, and landed on the 7th of Oct. 1558, at Dublin. 
Then coming to the Castle, the Lord Fitzwalter being 
lord-deputy, sent for him to come before him and the 
privy-council; who, coming in, after he had made a 
speech relating upon what account he came over, he 
presents the box unto the lord-deputy; who causing it 
to be opened, that the secretary might read the com¬ 
mission, there was nothing save a pack of cards with 
the knave of clubs uppermost! which not only startled 
the lord-deputy and council, but the doctor, who assured 
them he had a commission, bdt knew not how it was 
gone. Then the lord-deputy made answer; Let us 
have another commission, and we will shuffle, the cards 
in the mean while. The doctor being troubled in his 
mind, went away, and returned into England, and 
coming to the court, obtained another commission : but 
staying for a wind on the water-side, news came to 
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him that the queen was dead ; and thus God preserved 
the Protestants of Ireland.” Queen Elizabeth, it is 
said, was so delighted with this story, which was 
related to her by Lord Fitzwalter on his return to 
England, that she sent for Elizabeth Mattershad, whose 
husband’s name was Edwards, and gave her a pension 
of forty pounds a year during her life. 

Soon after Elizabeth ascended the British throne, 
many of the ecclesiastical arrangements adopted by the 
bloody Mary were reversed. But it was not till May, 
1559, that any direct measures were taken to foster the 
spirit of the Reformation in the sister-kingdom. At 
that period, orders were given to paint the walls of the 
two cathedrals at Dublin; expunging from them 
pictures, and all other distinct memorials of Romanism, 
and placing texts of scripture where the walls had been 
Overlaid with Popish ornaments. Towards the end of 
August, in the same year, the English Liturgy was sub¬ 
stituted for the Latin mass. Mosheim records a strik¬ 
ing instance ot the trickery of the priesthood, and the 
credulity of the people, which occurred at this time. 
“ An image of our Saviour stood in Christ Church 
Cathedral, with a reed in the hand, and a crown of 
thorns upon the head. It had been placed there by 
Hugh Curwen, the present archbishop, in the place 
of a similar figure, which his predecessor Browne had 
removed. In the earlier part of the service, no par¬ 
ticular notice was takeh of it, an ordinary degree of 
observation discovering nothing peculiar in its appear¬ 
ance. At length, however, a whisper ran through the 
congregation—* See how it sweats blood !’ It was now 
found plain enough that blood was really trickling 
down upon the face through the crevices of the thorny 
crown, and as the populace gazed upon the sight, the 
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pavement became crowded with prostrate worshippers 
violently moved. The parties who had at first called 
attention to the portrait now supplied a solution for it. 

‘ Our Saviour,’ they said, ‘ could not help sweating 
blood on seeing heresy thus come into his own church.’ 
Popular passion quickly took the infection, and so 
threatening did appearances become, that the lord- 
deputy and his court thought it prudent to make a hasty 
retreat. Archbishop Curwen, however, though pre¬ 
ferred by Mary, as likely to advance the ltomish cause, 
had neither forgotten those early perceptions of its 
weakness, which originally raised him into notice, nor 
the policy of exposing it once more, now that its friends 
at court were succeeded by its enemies. lie therefore 
determined upon a merciless examination of the miracle. 
Desiring one of the officers of the church to mount a 
high form, this wonder was immediately reduced, gs 
.wonders generally may be, within very ordinary 
dimensions. A sponge thoroughly soaked in blood, 
was dislodged from the hollow of the figure’s head. 
A sufficient inquiry soon exposed the whole stratagem. 
A monk, recently attached to the cathedral, was found 
to have watched for an opportunity to place the sponge, 
and he, with three or four others, more or less in the 
secret, were the parties who first called attention to the 
trickling blood, and so ingeniously connected it with 
the heavenly disapproval of a service that worshippers 
can understand. As the sponge was shown to the 
duped people, who had lain awe-stricken upon the pave¬ 
ment, and its artful preparer was exposed to their 
indignant notice, some of whom loudly cursed him, with 
such as had abetted his imposture. On the next Sun¬ 
day, he and his principal confederates were placed upon 
a table, with hands and legs tied, and inscriptions on 
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their breasts, in the same church j and before the 
same distinguished assemblage that had been so 
abruptly broken up a week before, the archbishop 
preached, taking for his text, * God shall send them 
strong delusions, that they shall believe a lie’ 
A country higher in civilization and knowledge than 
Ireland was then, especially with her actual advantage 
of an executive unfavourable to sectarian imposture, 
would have profited importantly by such an exposure. 
It occurred, however, among a people unprepared for 
it, and consequently certain to forget or deny it, main¬ 
tain its expediency, or explain it away, or even to 
believe a real miracle, so as to make its details little 
else than a matter of accusation to the disabusing 
of party. England was, however, far more advanced in 
civilization, and it was made effective there. It turned 
the scale against images in the churches, which was a 
point then under consideration among the leading 
English divines. Elizabeth professed very little in¬ 
terest in the question either way, but her partialities 
were evidently on the side of images. Parker showed 
her a letter from the Archbishop of Dublin, detailing 
the particulars of the late fraud in his own cathedral, 
and this communication, seasonably reinforcing a mass 
of scriptural authorities, decided the queen against 
church statuary. She saw it was not only liable to 
betray the ignorant into approaches towards idolatry, 
but also to furnish unprincipled impostors with facili¬ 
ties for deluding them.”* 

During the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, the 
formal acquiescence in Protestant arrangements and 
Protestant worship was very general. The popish 

* Soaines's edition ot Dr. Murdock's Translation of Mosheim, 
vol. iii. p. 523. 
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priesthood abandoned their connection with Rome, as 
by a kind of magic influence, and betook themselves 
to the English Liturgy without anything like formi¬ 
dable opposition. While the great mass of the people 
outwardly conformed to the usages of the reformed 
religion, and made tacit profession of their conversion 
to the Protestant faith. For eleven years all seemed 
to go on smoothly, as if Popery and Protestantism had 
been identical things. • 

This deceitful calm, however, did not long obtain. 
Rome awoke from her slumbers, and sent forth her 
Jesuits, men of vast address, such as Saunders and 
Allan, to recover her lost dominion. The tfisk was 
not difficult; for Ireland had only been politically con¬ 
strained to declare herself on the side of the Refor¬ 
mation. There was no deep under-current of sound 
teaching among the people,—there were no giant 
leaders of the reformed doctrine—and the mere force 
of law was too weak a thing to overcome the deep- 
rooted errors and superstitions of more than three 
hundred years. Rome, too, was unscrupulous in the 
means she resorted to in recovering her lost children ; 
and.a change, which had been brought about without 
any laborious process of scriptural illumination, and 
chiefly by fear or interest, was* speedily subjected to 
such severe tests as it was unprepared to withstand. 
The Reformation was but nominal; the popery of 
the country was real; and when Elizabeth’s political 
power began to be menaced by Spain, and Jesuits had 
everywhere proclaimed her to be excommunicated and 
deposed, and had declared all her ordinances) whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, to be null and void, as the acts 
of a heretical person, the vast body of the people, 
urged on by powerful and designing leaders, returned 
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with as much zeal to the pastures of Rome, as had 
ever been displayed by them in quitting those pas¬ 
tures from which they had never been truly alienated 
in heart. 

It is passing strange that any thoughtful persons 
should be surprised at the course which events took 
after the first eleven years of Elizabeth’s reign. There 
had been no laborious Protestant training of the pub¬ 
lic mind ; the vast body of the clergy themselves were 
wanting in true sympathy with the principles of the 
Reformation ; and ail that was required to bring 
things back to their former level, was sufficient zeal on 
the parf of Rome, Protestant penalties to constrain 
an unwilling people, and political events tending to 
fan Irish hatred against England, and ecclesiastical 
contempt for the doctrines and founders of the re- 
fprmed faith. All these hostile elements set in against 
the Reformation in the sister-island ; and thus it was 
strangled at its birth. England had used all her influ¬ 
ence, for three long centuries, in riveting upon 
Ireland the chain of Popery ; and her success was as 
complete as the great patron of error could desire. 
But in vain did she dream of supplanting the power 
of Rome by royal edicts, .and by determining on a 
given day to substitute Protestant forms of worship 
for those which carried along with them the sym¬ 
pathies of a people steeped in ignorance and super¬ 
stition. If submission «.followed, as the result either 
of fear or hope, a time might well be anticipated 
when a Reformation thus effected, would prove itself 
t.o be but “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” Such a 
period did soon arrive, when English authority began 
to be disputed ; when Romish influence and intrigue 
were once more in the ascendant; and when the 
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defection from the Protestant Establishment was 
nearly as sudden as had been the accession to it when 
Elizabeth ascended the throne of her ancestors. 

The truth is, real Protestantism must have stern 
principle, and scriptural knowledge, as its basis; or 
it can never sustain the shock of papal stratagem and 
anathema, in a state of society purely popish. The 
Protestantism of Henry and Elizabeth, in the sister- 
island, was composed of elements too factitious and 
worldly, to pass down to posterity, and hence we con¬ 
template it on the page of history as the mere 
creation of a day; and find poor unhappy Ireland 
throwing herself once more into the embrace of 
mother church, from which her attachments had never 
been withdrawn by any settled process of reforming 
influence. 

Had the Protestant Establishment all along donS 
its duty; had it relied less on political power, and 
more on the spiritual weapons of the gospel, it is 
difficult to say what might have been the result. 
One thing is certain, that after three hundred years’ 
opportunity of recovering Ireland from the dominion 
of Rome, it is just as far from succeeding in its object, 
as when Henry and Elizabeth proclaimed themselves 
supreme head of the Irish church. 

Far be it from the writer to speak in disparaging 
terms of the Protestant clergy of the Irish church. 
They have all along had greaf lights among them— 
men who would have been an ornament to any 
church ; and never, perhaps, could they boast of a 
more distinguished band of faithful labourers, than 
in the present day: but the Reformation in Ireland 
has painfully failed; and if ever that country is to be 
recovered from the dominion of the papal church, it 

21 
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must be by the blessing of God on some new class of 
agency not yet in the field. There are noble spirits 
at work in the great spiritual conflict; but they are 
borne down by antagonist forces, and are often com¬ 
pelled to rest satisfied if they can keep the posts they 
already occupy, without bearing down energetically 
upon the camp of the enemy. Every lover of his 
species must wish well to those noble champions, 
who are struggling for the achievement of Ireland’s 
freedom. It is a fair, but desolated land. The power 
of a fatal superstition paralyzes all its energies for 
good ; and while it remains enslaved by a venal 
priesthdod, it can never bask in the sunshine of holy 
Christian freedom. May every scriptural attempt to 
diffuse the pure principles of the Reformation, dis¬ 
encumbered from all political influence, in the sister 
island, be crowned with a blessing from on high! 
May the spirit of a primitive faith yet wake up the 
energies of its people, and teach them to cast off that 
cumbrous yoke which has made them the victims of 
an oppression not less odious because it has been 
voluntarily endured! 0 for the spirit of another 

Knox, in Ireland, whose masculine power might be 
felt, like a mighty and resistless tide, bearing awav 
“ the refuges of lies!” Can the most sanguine 
hope for Ireland’s deliverance, unless some new 
instrumentality shall be made to bear upon its hope¬ 
less condition? 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

THE RESULTS OF THE REFORMATION. RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, 
AND INTELLECTUAL. 


Reformation to be tried by its fruits—A grand struggle for truth—Progress of Popery—Boasted 
antiquity—Dates of its errors—Tradition—Relics and images—Celibacy of the clergy—Bishop 
of Rome made universal—Infallibility—Use of an unknown tongue—Purgatory—Prayers for 
the dead—Doctrine of the real presence—Cup withheld from the laity—Doctnnes of supere 
rogation—Absolution—Seven sacraments,—Sacrifice of the mass - Worship of the host—Adora¬ 
tion of the Virgin—Invocation of saints—Auricular confession—Council of Trent—Reforma¬ 
tion : Not a novelty—Led men’s minds back to the fountain of truth—Its effects on the 
political destinies of Europe—On the human intellect—The duty of cherishing the Reforma¬ 
tion—Protestants must labour for the subversion of Popery, and all other kindred systems. 


“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” was a test by 
which the great Author of Christianity taught his dis¬ 
ciples to judge of the pretensions of religious systems ; 
and hy this we are willing to try the character of the 
great Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

Without undertaking the defence of all its agents, 
or of all the measures they saw fit to adopt, it may be 
safely affirmed, that, next to Christianity itself, it was 
one of the greatest benefits ever conferred hy Divine 
Providence on the human race,, 

Its effects upon the religious, political, and intellec¬ 
tual destinies of Europe, were such as to invest it 
with a glory that hy God’s blessing is never likely to 
wax dim. 

Let it he viewed, first of all, as a grand and suc¬ 
cessful struggle for the recovery of lost or obscured 
trtith. 


2 i 2 
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By a gradual but steady process, the nominal church, 
from the third century downwards, had been receding 
from the doctrine and discipline of Apostolic times; 
until “ the faith once delivered to the saints ” was 
“ made void by its traditions,” and the “ virgin daugh¬ 
ter of Zion ” had been converted into “ the mother of 
harlots and abominations of the earth.” Professing 
to be the sole representative of the pure and primitive 
faith, she had grafted upon the original stock of Chris¬ 
tianity a mass of absurd and pernicious doctrines, 
which divested it of its sublimity, truth, and matchless 
moral influence. 

Boasting of her antiquity, every successive century 
beheld her heaping novelty upon novelty, until the 
religion which came down from heaven was utterly 
divested of its original simplicity, and exhibited one 
vast concretion of error, superstition, and idolatry. 

It would be an interesting, and by no means a 
difficult task, to trace the progress of the Romish 
apostacy, from the early buddings of its manifold 
heresies, down to its ripe harvest in the sixteenth 
century, when the great moral Governor of the 
nations poured forth the vials of his displeasure upon 
a community which had enslaved the human mind, 
and awfully perverted the truth of God. 

The Apostolic churches, and the fathers of the first 
hundred and eighty years of the Christian era, made 
reference to no rule of faith but the words of the Holy 
Ghost,- as proceeding from the lips or the pens of 
inspired inen ; but at a very early period in the history 
of the church, in the third and fourth centuries, there 
arose a disposition to question the legitimacy of all 
private judgment in the study of the divine word; 
the church raised herself to the ominous position of an 
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authoritative interpreter of the mind of God ; certain 
apostolic traditions, as they were called, which had 
never been even named by the fathers of the first two 
centuries, were added to the Rule of Faith; and 
henceforward councils or popes took upon themselves 
the fearful responsibility of dictating to the whole 
Christian world what men were to believe and profess 
as the religion of heaven. 

Next arose, in the fourth century, and was fully 
confirmed by the second Nicene council in the eighth, 
the use of relics and images, and those superstitious 
references to the sign of the cross, which, in a subse¬ 
quent age, expanded into a hideous idolatry, to this 
hour practised in every Catholic country, and by every 
sincere Romanist; and defended upon precisely the 
same grounds as those which were pleaded in vindica¬ 
tion of the sculptured deities of Paganism. 

Towards the close of the fourth century, after many 
of the fathers had taught the people that celibacy was 
among the most acceptable to God of all human virtues, 
Pope Cyricius enjoined the celibacy of the clergy, 
which was fully confirmed by the bull of Gregory VII. 
in the eleventh century. This pernicious doctrine, 
which filled all Europe with crime, and made priests 
the terror of every virtuous family, was the offset of 
that asceticism, which had been introduced by the 
Gnostic heretics. Single life was first lauded as the 
most saintly condition of inf^erfect humanity; then 
followed a host of enthusiasts ready to earn thf laurels 
of virgin purity; it must needs be, therefore, that the 
priestly office must be invested with that badge of sanc¬ 
tity, which multitudes in private life had consented to 
wear ; and hence arose the law of the Papal church, 
yhich forbids her clergy to marry, and which identifies 
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her with the great apostacy so minutely described by 
the Apostle Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 3. 

The seventh century was replete with Romish 
inventions and novelties. Then it was that the Bishop 
of Rome, who had so long struggled in vain for pre¬ 
eminence, acquired for himself the presumptuous title 
of Universal Bishop; upon which was grafted the 
monstrous fiction of infallibility—the standing burlesque 
of a church, which has erred in almost everything per¬ 
taining to the doctrine and discipline enjoined in God’s 
holy word. In this century, too, arose the use of an 
unknown tongue in the public worship of God, which 
has ever since been practised in the Romish church, 
though in the very teeth of an express apostolic inter¬ 
diction. 

In this dark century, likewise, sprang up the profit¬ 
able device of purgatory, and, with it, prayers for the 
dead ; which received the formal sanction of Rome in 
the year 1140, and was constituted a distinct article of 
faith, by the express decree of the council of Trent, in 
the sixteenth century. If the vast revenues which 
have poured into the treasury of the church by this 
horrible imposture could be accurately calculated, they 
would furnish to the minds of thoughtful men one of 
the most striking proofs that could be adduced of the 
avarice of a priesthood, which, professing to hold 
in its hands the destinies of the invisible world, will not 
perform a single office of devotion to rescue a brother 
even fmm purgatorial fire, without first receiving a 
reward for the proffered ministration. 

In the year 7^7» the second Nicene council, after 
the prevalence for full two centuries of much erroneous 
teaching on the subject, gave its sanction to the 
doctrine of the real presence, which was constituted 
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formal article of faith by the council of the Lateran in 
the year 1215. 

The eleventh century presented an equally steady 
departure from the truth of God. Then was the com¬ 
munion of the cup withheld from the laity, and the 
doctrine began to be taught, that the real presence was 
fully contained in the one species, of the bread, or 
wafer, permitted to the people: all this was confirmed 
as matter of doctrine, after many an ineffectual attempt 
to resist it, by the council of Constance in the fifteenth 
century. 

Near the close of the twelfth century, the doctrines 
of supererogatory virtue, of priestly absolution, and of 
the seven sacraments, were foisted upon the credulity 
of an age steeped in ignorance and superstition. The 
first of these doctrines was the parent of papal indul¬ 
gences ;—the second put the priest in the place <Jf 
Jesus Christ;—and the third shrouded all the offices of 
the church in a cloak of deep mystery, which awakened 
the blind veneration of an age given over to the will of 
a. tyrannous and power-loving priesthood. 

In the thirteenth century, in addition to the full 
introduction of transubstantiation, as a distinct article 
of faith, we fiud the sacrifice of the mass, the worship 
of the host, or consecrated wafer, the adoration of the 
Virgin, the invocation of saints, and auricular con¬ 
fession, expressly sanctioned and commanded by the 
councils of Florence and of the Lateran. 

Rome had now grown to her full height interrup¬ 
tion ; age after age had beheld her departing further 
and still further from the truth of God, and it only 
required the finishing touch of the Council of Trent to 
consolidate her huge mass of error and deformity, by 
giving to the whole the shape of fixed law, and by pro- 
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nouncing its formal curse on all who refused “ to wor¬ 
ship the image of the beast, and to receive his mark in 
their foreheads.” Except declaring the Apocrypha, 
tradition, and the Vulgate version of the Scriptures, to 
be of equal authority with the living oracles of God, 
Trent did little more than to stereotype old errors, and 
to pronounce heavy maledictions on all heretics. 

The churdh of Rome perpetually boasts of her 
antiquity; hut will the facts of the case sustain the 
hold pretension ? We say, no. The council of 
Trent was the final settlement of her platform ; she is 
not quite three • centuries old, and Protestantism is 
beyond All contradiction her senior. The symbol of 
Pope Pius IV., to which every Roman Catholic is now 
required to give his assent, bears date thirty-four years 
later than the confession of Augsburg, which contains 
tfte grand essentials of the Protestant faith. 

If the church of Rome shall tauntingly interrogate 
Protestants,— “ Where was your religion before 
Luther ?” they may retort upon her and ask, Where 
was your religion before the Council of Trent, which 
added twelve new articles of faith to the Nicene 
creed?” But shall Protestants content themselves 
with this retort ? or shall they not rather take higher 
ground, and say at once to the Romanist,—“Our 
religion is where yours never was, in ‘ the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever?’ ” 

It was the glory of the Reformation, that it made a 
bold stfnd for ancient apostolic truth, in opposition to 
the corrupt novelties of eleven hundred years of steady 
and resolute departure from the faith of Christ. Pro¬ 
testantism was not itself a novelty; but the exposure 
of a novelty. It came not to proclaim a new doctrine ; 
but to “ contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
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to the saints.” Which of all its positions was new ? 
Was it the denouncement of indulgences ?—which had 
never been heard of till the eleventh century. Was 
it the interdict which it pronounced upon the Pope’s 
supremacy ?—who dared not himself to claim this dis¬ 
tinction, till full six hundred years after the days of the 
apostles. Was it the assertion of the people’s right and 
duty to search the Scriptures for themselves ?—when 
for three centuries every father of the church, to say 
nothing of Christ and hi! apostles, urged the same 
doctrine. Was it the rejection of tradition, as a co¬ 
ordinate rule of faith ?—when no such sentiment was 
broached during the only period when apostolic tra¬ 
dition could have been satisfactorily identified. Was 
it the exposure of the monstrous pretension of Rome’s 
infallibility ?—which had never obtained currency until 
the Roman pontiff proclaimed himself universal head 
of the church, in the seventh century. Was it the 
contempt which Protestantism poured upon the celi¬ 
bacy of the clergy ?—when the professed head of the 
Romish episcopate was married ; when Paul expressly 
declares, that “ marriage is honourable in allwhen 
one of the signs of apostate Rome is, that she 
“ forbids to marry and when for three centuries the 
impure dogma was unknown to the Christian church. 
Was it the denial of purgatorial fire?—when no trace of 
such a doctrine can be fairly discovered in the Word of 
God, or in the teaching of fhe fathers, for more than 
six hundred years. Was it the unsparing condem¬ 
nation of the Mass, and the adoration of. the host ? 
which had their distinct origin in the Florentine 
council, early in the thirteenth century. Was it the 
stern denouncement of image-worship, of the invo- 
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cation of departed saints, of prayers to the Virgin, of 
supplications for the dead?—none of which corruptions 
were known till the fourth century, and some of them 
were the offspring of the thirteenth. Was it the bold 
and determined stand made by. the Reformers against 
priestly absolution and auricular confession, with the 
several abominations to which they led ?—when these 
novelties were-of no earlier date than the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Was it the plea urged by them 
for public liturgies and offices of devotion in the vulgar 
tongue ?—when the Latin ritual was never introduced 
till the seventh century. Was it the loud voice of re¬ 
monstrance which sounded in Rome’s ears, for robbing 
the laity of the cup in the Eucharist ?—when the impious 
proposal was never heard of till the eleventh century. 
Was it the caveat urged against the addition of five 
sacraments to those instituted by Christ and his 
apostles ?—when that addition was made by fallible 
mortals in the twelfth century. Was it the removal 
of the apocryphal books from the canon of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture ?—when they never found a place in it until the 
council of Trent, in the sixteenth century, did this 
mighty dishonour to the living oracles of revealed 
truth. 

It may be fearlessly asserted, then, that whatever 
Rome retains from antiquity, of any real worth, she 
holds it in common with the churches of the Reforma¬ 
tion. The leading points of doctrine and discipline 
against # which the Reformers protested, were pure 
innovations and novelties, the date of which may be 
distinctly marked on the page of history. The Re¬ 
formers pleaded for no new doctrine of their own ; 
they only claimed the redress of modern corruptions ; 
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and, instead of doing homage to a spurious and inter¬ 
mediate antiquity, led back men’s minds to the pure 
age of inspiration, when truth flowed clear and un¬ 
tainted from its celestial fountain. 

As a grand movement, then, in religion, the Re¬ 
formation was a stand for long-lost but primitive truth. 
It recalled thousands, in all the countries of Europe, 
to the great standard of the only true faith. It taught 
men to doubt the infallibility of popes and councils, 
and to come back to the Written word. It was the 
breathing of a new life into the minds of multitudes, 
who had for ages been substituting a huge mass of 
wretched ceremonies, for true faith in the Son»of God, 
and hearty obedience to the commandments of Christ. 
It broke the spell of priestly authority ; taught men to 
think and act for themselves; asserted for every 
human being the privilege of exercising a free and 
unfettered conscience in things spiritual; and, above 
all, so enhanced the doctrine of the Saviour’s merits, 
and of full and free justification by his blood and 
righteousness, that it threw for ever into the shade 
that complicated and burdensome human ceremonial, 
by which Romanism had obscured, and well nigh hid, 
the glory of the Cross. 

Nor can the impartial student of history fail to mark 
the salutary influence of the Reformation upon the 
political destinies of the several countries into which 
it penetrated. It was, in every field of its hallowed 
operation, the renovator of states; and, wherever its 
voice was heard, it proclaimed “ liberty to the captive, 
and the opening of the prison-doors to them that were 
bound.” In breaking the fetters of spiritual tyranny, 
it rendered noble service in bursting asunder the bonds 
of political despotism. In every land to which it 
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found access, it sounded the trumpet of liberty ; and 
purged various forms of government from the barbarous 
feudalism by which they had been disfigured. 

When Luther began to declaim against the pope’s 
supremacy in the church, there was not a crowned 
head in Europe who was not liable to be trampled 
upon by the Roman pontiff at his pleasure. In more 
instances than one, he had treated the sovereigns of 
great nations with most humiliating indignity ; and 
not unfrequently exonerated their subjects from all 
fealty and allegiance, when they refused to become the 
instruments of his insatiable ambition. Of these 
statements, the conduct of the pope to our John of 
England ; to Henry IV., of Germany ; to Frederick 
Barbarossa, of Algiers; and to Louis II., of France, 
affords ample and melancholy proof, 
i Popery has been, with scarcely any exception, the 
enemy to all free and enlightened government. It has 
been the ever-faithful ally of political tyrants, as in the 
case of Napoleon, when they sought to check its ambi¬ 
tion, and to deprive it of its power to rule over the 
bodies, souls, and estates of mankind. We are not to 
judge of the political character of popery by its present 
aspects, when Protestant light and Protestant institu¬ 
tions have infused themselves, like a leaven, into the 
whole texture of European society. If we would 
judge aright on this subject, we must look back to the 
palmy days of Rome, when she was mistress of the 
civilized world, when the whole circle of European 
nations were Romanists, and when the proudest 
monarchs sat cowering at the feet of the pontiff. Then 
how abject was society, politically considered ; how 
perfect and unmitigated was the reign of absolute 
power! Liberty was then but a name; and tl^e 
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tyranny of the church was but the fit emblem of that 
intolerable political despotism which spread its dark 
shadow over all the kingdoms of Christendom. 

But the Reformation taught men to think on the 
subject of their just rights, so long and so cruelly 
usurped; and by revealing one kind of ancient 
tyranny, enabled them to detect and expose many 
others. Wherever it planted its foot in the kingdoms 
of Europe, it gradually introduced tfiose meliorations 
into the science of human government, which, in con¬ 
nection with other favourable influences, have led to 
that happy combination of civil and religious liberty 
which now distinguishes a large portion of* the old 
world ; and which only fails to be perfected, by the 
influence which the spirit of popery still exerts in 
Spain, Italy, Austria, and some other parts of the 
European continent. • 

If in this struggle with the antagonist principles of 
well-ascertained freedom, Rome herself has undergone 
some modifications for the better, it is no just matter 
of surprise. Mere policy and the constraint of cir¬ 
cumstances must have wrought some change in the 
aspect of her political conduct; though it must be 
confessed that where Romanism most prevails, civil 
freedom has but a precarious existence. 

A system which forged the fetters and erected the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, and which teaches its 
votaries to look on all as on the road to perdition, who 
do not rank within its ecclesiastical pale, however 
devout in feeling or benevolent in conduct, oan scarcely 
be the parent of freedom in any well-ascertained sense 
of that precious, but much abused term. It is a fact 
which should never be lost sight of, that the great 
assertors of freedom of conscience have been, at the 
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same time, the deliverers of their country from poli¬ 
tical thraldom. Take the reformers of Germany, 
Holland, Geneva, England, and Scotland, as so many 
witnesses to the truth of this statement. 

It is true, indeed, that the Reformers themselves 
only partially understood that liberty of conscience for 
which they contended, and therefore it was that their 
work was imperfectly accomplished ; but others fol¬ 
lowed in their train, who better understood the genuine 
principles of liberty, and to whom our own and other 
countries were indebted for the benefits of the political 
freedom they now enjoy. 

“ It is,” observes Dr. M‘Crie, in his life of Knox, 
“ to the religious spirit excited during the sixteenth 
century, that we are chiefly indebted for the propaga¬ 
tion of the genuine principles of liberty, and the con¬ 
sequent amelioration in government.” 

“Spiritual power,” observes a judicious writer, “was 
not that alone which was so despotically wielded by the 
Roman pontiffs; they exerted an almost equally un¬ 
controllable authority in secular affairs: kings were 
governed by and through them ; they directed or con¬ 
trolled the political affairs of Europe, the order of 
nations, and the fate of monarchs. To repress liberty 
was their object, and despotism, in one shape or other, 
prevailed where their sway was unchecked; their tem¬ 
poral power was founded on their claim to that which 
is divine; and when thejf arrogated to themselves all 
power in the world to come, it was not difficult to force 
from ignorance, credulity, and superstition, the acknow¬ 
ledgment of their right to supremacy in this. 

“With religious liberty, therefore, the countries 
that experienced the effects of the Reformation, re¬ 
ceived the blessing of civil freedom; and since the 
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minds of men have been unshackled from their spiritual 
bondage, the authority of the pope has become less 
and less, until we have seen it reduced to the mere 
shadow of what it once was. He has now ceased to 
be the terror of kings, and his pretensions have been 
repulsed with contempt, and his impious assumption 
of empty titles has exposed him to scorn. 

“ In the French revolution, the armies of the 
‘ General of the Republic ’ overran,' without respect, 
the territories of His Holiness; he was treated with 
every indignity, forced to every submission, and, as 
Bonaparte’s power advanced, that of the pope de¬ 
creased, until the world beheld the successor of the 
Gregories and Innocents of former days, a despised, 
oppressed tributary of the French usurper. 

“ Let us look at the papal power in the time of 
Innocent the Third,—let us examine it at the present 
day—we shall find it but as ‘ the baseless fabric of a 
vision,’ in comparison with what it has been ; and in 
noticing the amelioration of government in all lands, 
we must perceive that liberty, political as well as reli¬ 
gious, was procured for the nations of Europe by the 
Reformation. 

“ In England, that liberty was established by the 
expulsion of the Stuarts j —in Scotland, after a bloody 
conflict, it was obtained by the struggles of the Cove-, 
nanters—a name exposed to the world’s obloquy, but 
dear to the Scottish patriot j-^-in the states of Holland, 
it was procured when the brave Belgians, rising in 
defence of their religious rights, obtained* also thei,r 
civil freedom, burst the yoke of the Spanish oppressor, 
frustrated the devices of a bigot monarch, and taught 
the husband of our popish queen, that it was a dan¬ 
gerous thing to attempt to trample on the dearest 
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rights of men, when once they had learned to know 
and prize them. In Geneva, it appeared among the 
brave opposers of the bigoted Duke of Savoy, and the 
political independence of the Genevese was established 
together with their spiritual emancipation. 

“ Switzerland alone obtained the former, without, 
or before the latter ; the yoke of Austria was thrown 
off, before that of the papacy was found grievous. 
Perhaps in that'brave little republic, Rome might 
have mitigated the severity of that spiritual bondage 
under which so many nations groaned, and which 
must have been doubly irksome to the bold asserters 
of freedom. 

“Look to Spain! cold and dark lies on it the hand 
of that mind-enslaving power, the influence of which 
is felt to repress the energies, cramp the genius, fetter 
the spirits, and alienate the liberties of men. Look 
to Spain, resting as it has done under the dominion of 
popery;—look to Great Britain, that little insulated 
land, emancipating itself at once from popery and its 
own insignificance, crowning itself with the diadem of 
religious and civil freedom, making Protestantism its 
bulwarks, and becoming * the glory of all lands ’—and 
then let us say what have been the effects of the 
Reformation on national prosperity.”* 

But in tracing the results of the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation, we must not fail to recognize the vast impulse 
which it gave to the energies of the human mind. It 
was emphatically the era of mental enterprise and 
master-spirits. The whirlwind and the tempest to 
which the struggle for the recovery of lost truth gave 
rise, became the cradle in which genius, learning, and 

* Outlines of Church History. By the author of “Early Recol¬ 
lections,” &c. p. 359. „ 
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noble sentiments were nursed into vigour and maturity. 
The fine arts, indeed, such as painting and sculpture, 
fell into partial decay, for the superstition of the 
Romish church had. been their great patron; but 
literature and science, in every department, received 
a new impulse, and useful knowledge spread itself 
forth like the light of the morning. 

We may allow, indeed, without disparagement to 
the Reformation, that other causes Combined with it 
in stimulating the dormant energies of the human 
mind, and in diffusing the blessings of science. There 
was the discovery of the art of printing, without which 
the Reformers could neither have spread their own 
doctrines, nor otherwise communicated their sentiments 
to the nations of Europe. There was the manufacture 
of paper, which economized the art of printing to an 
extent almost incalculable. There was the invention 
of the mariner’s compass, which facilitated the inter¬ 
course and the commerce of all nations. The seizure, 
too, of Constantinople by the Turks, had dispersed 
many accomplished Greeks over the face of Europe, 
who carried with them the literature of antiquity. 
But these providential causes of human improvement 
would have failed to conduct to any permanent or great 
result, had not some master-impulse been given to the 
powers of the human mind, enchained and stupified 
by political despotism on the one hand, and by spiritual 
thraldom on the other. The. Protestant Reformation 
was that impulse. It roused to deep musings, as well 
as bold action. The controversies which it engendered, 
sharpened, in no ordinary degree, the wits and intel¬ 
lect of mankind. It was an open theatre, moreover; 
and while the learned doctors of the age were the 
leading actors, the common people, in all the countries 
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of the Reformation, listened to the polemic disputants, 
and meanwhile learned to think and act for themselves. 
The university of Wittemberg, and, afterwards, that 
of Geneva, became centres of light to all the European 
states. In these reformed halls, the jargon of the 
schoolmen received its death-blow; while a race of 
students, instinct with the love of freedom and know¬ 
ledge, were .trained as the future instructors of a 
happier age. 

It was thus that the darkness which brooded over 
the face of Europe, when Luther entered on his glori¬ 
ous career, began to disperse; it was thus that the 
Reformation, not only became the agent which roused 
to anxious inquiry after truth, but the aliment which 
supplied the craving appetite for growing knowledge. 
Rome had kept the world in profound darkness and 
mental vassalage. If she boasted of her learned men, 
she shut up her knowledge in the deep recesses of the 
"V atican, or hid it under a bushel in the dark cloisters 
of her monasteries. Her priesthood, as Bellarmine 
himself is compelled to admit, “ were sunk in gross 
ignorance, and degraded by scandalous vicesand the 
adage, “like priest, like people,” was realized to a 
fearful extent, in every country under the papal 
dominion. 

The fruits of knowledge which grew upon the tree 
of the Reformation did not ripen into maturity at 
once. The period was one of severe conflict; the 
elements of human thought and passion were wrought 
into a tempest; hut when the thunder-cloud had dis¬ 
charged its contents, the moral and intellectual heavens 
put on brightness, and the clear sunshine of knowledge 
began henceforward to illuminate and gladden the 
European continent, and to dart itself across to the 
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British isles. Before the sixteenth century the litera¬ 
ture of Christendom had sunk to the lowest ebb; but 
with the glorious events of the Reformation, the spring- 
tide of science arose with incredible force, and its 
refreshing current swept over the face of every country 
into which the doctrines of Luther, and Zuingle, and 
Calvin, were suffered to penetrate. 

Whether, therefore, w T e regard the Reformation as 
an era of new spiritual life to the nations, in opening 
to their parched lips the foifntain of living waters ; or 
as the commencement of a grand epoch of freedom and 
science, we must hail it as the parent of some of the 
richest benefits which a merciful Providence 1ms con¬ 
ferred upon the children of men, in these latter ages 
of the church. Never let us think of this stupendous 
event, but with deep and heartfelt gratitude to the 
“Giver of every good and perfect gift,” who, in his* 
infinite love and pity to a benighted and oppressed 
world, caused “ the day-spring from on high ” to visit 
it ; and, by means the most unlikely, effected a mental, 
moral, and religious change in the state of society, 
which, up to the present hour, acts with magic influence 
on the spirits of men ; and which will continue to 
exert its mighty power, until every print of the footsteps 
of “ the man of sin ” shall have been effaced, and all 
the nations that now wither and die beneath the iron 
tread of his spiritual despotism shall triumph in the 
light and liberty, wherewith Christ hath made them 
free. 

We owe it to ourselves, to our children, and to 
generations yet unborn, that we should cherish and 
keep alive the spirit of the Reformation ; that we should 
never relax our struggle with antichristian powers, 
until every papal symbol has been abolished, and the 
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life-giving energy of a pure faith, has shed health and 
salvation on every country still blighted and paralyzed 
by the fatal enchantments of the mystic Babylon. The 
prospect of final victory may not, indeed, be near at 
hand ; and mountains of difficulty may seem to arise in 
our path ; but prophecy is on our side, Providence is 
on our side, the bright experience of the past is on our 
side, the political freedom of the age is on our side, 
the newly-awakened zeal of Romanism is on our side, 
the whole Bible is on our‘side, the Spirit of God is on 
our side;—let us, therefore, put forth a new energy in 
the cause of truth, and endeavour, by all moral and 
scriptural means, to break that despotic link which 
binds the members of the papal church to an assiduous 
priesthood, whose sway is upheld by the terrors of 
ignorance, and whose dominion must cease as soon as 
*the light of heavenly truth can be brought to bear 
upon the thick darkness which envelops the Catholic 
mind. 

But in this mighty struggle, there must be no 
dependence on an arm of flesh. The sharp two-edged 
sword of heavenly truth must be drawn from its scab¬ 
bard ; and all other weapons must be relinquished, 
that this may be wielded with effect. If Luther did 
not despair of success when the whole world was 
opposed to him, surely Protestants of the present age 
should not yield to desponding thoughts. With the 
Bible, with the press, “with the pulpit, at their com¬ 
mand, let them advance onward in the Protestant 
cause; and consider that nothing effectual has been 
accomplished, while so many millions of the human 
race still continue under the fatal dominion of “ the 
man of sin.” Let them depend less on the course 
of political events, and far more on the matchjess 
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energy of the Gospel ; for that which achieved the 
first triumphs of the Reformation, is mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of all the strong-holds of 
error which Antichrist has reared in our world. The 
ductile spirit of Popery, ever accommodating itself to 
the changing aspects of society, may render it difficult 
to trace its serpentine course, and more difficult still 
to point with effect the artillery of truth against its 
masked batteries, and ever-varying modes of warfare ; 
hut the simple truth concerning Christ and him cruci¬ 
fied, the all-penetrating doctrine of justification by 
faith in the Redeemer’s merits, will reveal all the 
obliquities of popish error, and shiver to pieces its 
complicated system of human devices and creature 
merit. 

But let Protestants who are such on principle, who 
regard popery as the grand antagonist of the doctrinfc 
of Christ, he on their guard against those new modes 
of defending Romanism to which its advocates have 
resorted in our day ; the distinct object of which is to 
conceal whatever is gross, and to explain away what¬ 
ever may be offensive or revolting to the advancing 
Protestantism of the age. Let the thin veil which 
the philosophy of such a writer as Dr. Wiseman has 
spread over the popery of the middle ages, be torn 
asunder, and beneath it will be still found lurking 
all the abominations of Antichrist. What matters 
it to the enlightened ProteStant however much a 
dexterous casuistry may hide from the vulgar eye the 
real features of popery, if, after all, not one deadly, 
error is extracted from the system. In its best forms, 
Romanism is the express enemy of God’s method of 
salvation. It rejects the Scripture doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation by faith, without the works of the law; and 
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constructs a method of acceptance with God, consist¬ 
ing partly of vague reference to the substitutional work 
of the Redeemer, and partly of a graduated and well- 
defined scale of human merit. It is; in all its essential 
features, a mere human device, which pacifies men’s 
consciences, without purifying them ; and which com¬ 
bines in one subtle and pernicious form all the various 
phenomena df error, which have found their prototype 
in the deep-seated corruptions of the human heart. 
What are all its symbols of spiritual and invisible 
realities, but a palpable exhibition of that idolatry to 
which fallen humanity has ever been tending; and 
against‘which heaven has ever uttered its warning 
voice ? What is its burdensome ceremonial, but a 
systematic exhibition of the self-righteous propensity 
of human nature, ever anxious to stand before God in 
& righteousness of its own ? What are all its priestly 
assumptions, from the high functions of the pontiff 
himself, down to the ministrations of the 'humblest 
monk, but a melancholy device to put a fallible mortal 
in the place of Christ, and to teach men to rely on the 
offices of the church instead of the merits of the great 
High Priest of the Christian profession ? What are 
masses, prayers for the dead, invocations of saints, 
and appeals to the Virgin Mary, but so many flagrant 
attempts to set aside the one offering of Christ, and 
to substitute for its immediate and divine efficacy a 
scheme of mediation wfiic-h would divide the merit of 
saving the w'orld between the priest who ministers on 
earth, and the saints who reign in heaven ? 

Let Protestants labour, then, for the subversion of 
popery, not merely because it contains much error, 
but because it vitiates the whole Christian scheme, 
and is incompatible with the salvation of the world. 
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Popery, as such, can save no naan. Some who profess 
it are doubtless better than their creed ; but, as a 
system.it stands between the sinner and Christ, and 
teaches him to rely on other merits beside those of the 
sin-atoning Lamb. 

“ Our Protestantism,” observes a powerful and justly 
celebrated writer, “ means much more than the step¬ 
ping back a few hundred years from logical errors to 
illogical; from despotism # to anarchy; from terrors to 
laxities ; from craft to folly; from politic hypocrisy 
to insane delusion ; and from a cold to an insincere 
fanaticism. What we mean by Protestantism can be 
nothing less than a renouncing the religion of man’s 
contrivance, and a returning to the religion which God 
has revealed; and to effect this return, we must 
recede, not toward the sixth century, not toward the 
fifth, nor toward the fourth, nor the third, nor the 
second ; not to the times of Polvcarp, or Ignatius; 
not even to the age of the apostle John ; but we must 
go where alone revealed religion is to bo found—namely 

in God’s book... Not onlv will not Protestantism 

•> 

overthrow Romanism on the field of argument; but 
it will not even retain its own ground, so long as it 
continues to rest one foot upon Holy Scripture, and 
the other upon the Christianity of the Nicene age. 
Nay, as thus maintained, it is now visibly receding 
from the advanced position taken by the Reformers. 
Unless an early and a decisive revulsion takes place, 
the Reformation will be first compromised, then aban¬ 
doned, and then condemned ; and our soils will think 
themselves to be going to the utmost extent of candour, 
when they allow Luther, Cranmer, Jewel, to have 
been honest indiscreet men, whose intemperate zeal 
•and schismatic conduct may perhaps find a palliation 
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in the accidental abuses that had attached to “ The 
Church ” during the middle ages ! ” * 

There is much truth and energy in these remarks. 
It is not the compromising Protestantism of the age 
that can be expected powerfully to affect the remaining 
strongholds of popery. The spirit of Luther must 
again fall on the church, and then will human inven¬ 
tions and human, authority melt away beneath the 
warm and penetrating beams of a pure and primitive 
Christianity, in which the authority of God, and the 
merits of the Saviour, shall be the pervading elements. 

* Introductory Essay to Pfizer’s Life of Luther, by the author of 
“ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &c. P. xxx, xxxi. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES. 


It might have been expected that the Reformed churches would have stood firm in the truth 
of God—But it was far otherwise in Italy and Spain—Decline of Evangelical doctrine— 
Germany overrun with a barren orthodoxy—this paved the way for rationalism—a revolution 
is now taking place—Country of Calvin—State of Geneva—France—Five thousand Proter^ant*, 
a large proportion of whom are only nominal—Missionary efforts—Its soil watered with the 
blood of Martyrs—Portions of the Protestant church greatly awakened—France open to 
Christian effort—Other parts of the Continent. 


It might have been hoped that the churches which 
asserted their spiritual independence, at the glorious 
era of the Reformation, would have vied with each 
other in holding fast those truths which formed the 
basis of their separation from the see of Rome. In 
not a few instances, however, the light which sprang 
up in darkness was soon extinguished; while in others, 
it was too faint and glimmering to shed real effulgence 
upon a benighted world. In Italy and Spain, the 
Reformation struggled into existence, and tfien expired; 
and in other countries, “where it became more firmly 
rooted, it departed from those evangelical doctrines in 
which it originated, and thereby failed to yield that 
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rich harvest it had once promised. Maintaining its 
protest against Rome, as an ecclesiastical despotism, it 
declined from the vital spirit of Luther, Zuingle, and 
Calvin ; and thereby lost its power to renovate the 
nations, and to realize the hopes of those who planted 
it, and watered it with their tears and with their 
blood. 

In Germany, after the mighty struggle had termin¬ 
ated which secured the independence of the Protestant 
church, a cold and barren orthodoxy succeeded to the 
fervid zeal of earlier times ; and formality in religion 
paved the way for those sad departures from the doc¬ 
trines of the Reformation, which have made the country 
of Luther the head-quarters of neological error, and 
transcendental scepticism. Had the founders of the 
Reformation, in that country, sought less to human 
power, and trusted less to human symbols, it may be 
reasonably presumed, that the great doctrines for 
which Luther contended would have been held with a 
firmer grasp, and that Protestantism would not have 
been tarnished by an ominous alliance with some of 
the worst errors which have infected the Christian 
church. 

It is a marked characteristic of human nature, that 
it is prone to pass from one extreme to another. This 
was eminently the case with Germany. Having 
asserted, in the boldest manner, its freedom from the 
vassalage and dictation of a church, which allows no 
man to think for himself, it had not long acquired 
liberty before it began to abuse it, and to indulge in 
that recklessness of scriptural interpretation, which 
plunged it into the very vortex of Socinian heresy, and 
led to a spirit of latitudinarian criticism, which stript 
the Bible of. its authoritv, and reduced its doctrines to 
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the standard of a profane and vaunting rationalism. 
“ Professing to be wise,” its theologians “ became 
fools and forsaking the doctrine of Christ and him 
crucified, “ God gave them up to strong delusionsso 
that they wandered in counsels of their own. Equipped 
with all kinds of learning, they employed the efforts of 
sacred criticism and exegesis, in concealing or destroy¬ 
ing the truth of God ; till Germany, tvhich had been 
the centre of evangelical light to all other lands, threat¬ 
ened to become the plague and the pestilence of 
Christendom. 

Such, with some happy exceptions—some bright 
examples in the midst of general defectioft—was the 
state of Protestant Germany but a few years ago. Her 
neology, alas ! is not yet extinguished ;—her profound 
and varied learning is not yet in general consecrated to 
the interests of the cross ;—but we rejoice to ldiow 
that a mighty revolution has been wrought in her 
biblical literature, and that some of her most learned 
men are striving, with good success, to turn the current 
of her scepticism, to purify the instructions of her 
public schools, to reform her pulpit, and to restore the 
life-giving doctrines of her early reformers. Oh! if 
Germany, with all her learning, and genius, and 
science, should be enlisted in a second Reformation, of 
which there are many hopeful symytoms, what a mighty 
impulse would she give to the cause of evangelical truth, 
on the continent of Europe, and among the tribes of 
the heathen 1 Some of her finest spirits,—men whose 
learning claims for them the admiration of the world, 
—have given themselves with a full and generous 
purpose to the cause of missions ; already the reaction 
has been felt upon their own spirits, and in the 
churches to whom they minister ; and the time is not 
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far distant, we trust, when multitudes of their brethren 
will follow their example ; and when Germany will do 
honour to her claim as the birth-place of Luther. 
Already she can boast of men whose piety and conse¬ 
crated learning make them the ornaments of the Pro¬ 
testant church ; and we heartily bid them God-speed 
in their zealous efforts to infuse a new spirit into the 
theology of their country. 

When we look at the country of Calvin, and at the 
city where he exerted his 'mighty influence on the 
destinies of the Reformation, we cannot but yield to 
sorrowful musings! Geneva, once the eye of the 
Reformed * church, has departed mournfully from the 
faith of Christ; her pastors have yielded to the spirit 
of error; and where Calvin and Beza spent their best 
days, presided over an orthodox university, and planted 
evangelical churches, there is felt, far and wide, the cold 
blight of Socinian heresy,—that deadly system, which 
strips Christianity of its cardinal doctrine, and offers 
to guilty man salvation without a Saviour, and pardon 
without an atonement. As might have been expected, 
the removal of the vital doctrines of the Reformation, 
has been followed by the extinction of the Christian 
spirit, and by the rapid decay of all those holy and 
blessed fruits which the doctrines of grace can alone 
produce and perpetuate. With a nominally Protestant 
clergy, Geneva is now but little distinguished from 
other parts of the continent* of Europe, where irreligion 
and neglect of God are the prominent features which 
meet the eye-of the Christian traveller. 

In France, too, alas ! the spirit of the Reformation 
has perished in the bosom of the Protestant church. 
The degenerate offspring of the persecuted Huguenots 
have, in too many instances, departed from the spirit, 
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and the faith of their martyred forefathers ; some of 

them have become the abettors of fatal error, “ deny- 

* 

ing the Lord that bought them;” and others again 
have settled down into “ the form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof.” To this sad state of 
things, there have been, in every age, from the period 
of the Reformation, some happy exceptions; but {ruth 
demands of the Christian historian, that he should say 
of the Protestant church of Franctf, that she has “left 
her first love,” and that she must “ repent and do her 
first works, lest her candlestick should be removed out 
of its place.” 

“ At present,” observes an intelligent writer, speak¬ 
ing of scenes where the Reformation had most deeply 
rooted itself, “ at present, there are scarcely five thou¬ 
sand nominal Protestants in this district (the district 
of Bearn ). Persecution and patronage having teen 
removed, they have dropped, in the absence of excite¬ 
ment, into an'apparent state of lukewarmness. Here 
and there a zealous minister ‘prophesies upon the 
bones,’ and ‘a shaking’is visible. But the French 
character is not disposed to be sectarian, in its humbler 
sense of separation and inferiority. The hubbub of 
concourse, or exterior distinction, are requisite to en¬ 
gage them. If a ‘'coup de religion’ could be effected, 
with sufficient notoriety in any part of France, the 
excitement of a spirit might possibly spread ; or, if 
Protestant ‘ temples ’ could, be reared, like their stately 
prototype of Charenton, they could no doubt be 
speedily filled. But these very considerations are 
arguments for increased missionary efforts ; and, hap¬ 
pily, they are now in operation in several parts of 
France. Within the last few years, Protestant con¬ 
gregations have been formed at Avignon, Rheims, 
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Tours, and other places ; humble, indeed, as to num¬ 
ber, but still forming links in the chain which may 
one day ffeceive the electric fire from heaven, that 
may coruscate over, and enlighten the whole of 
France. 

“ The French reformed church is divided into six¬ 
teen^ synodal districts, having eighty-five consistories, 
and two hundred and eighty places of worship. There 
are also thirty-one Consistories, and two hundred and 
eight churches of the * Confession of Augsburg,’ or 
Lutheran faith. The Societe Evangelique de France 
has, likewise, fourteen settled ministers, and eight 
Hvangelistes , or missionaries. The European, or 
Continental Society of London, and the Societe Evan¬ 
gelique of Geneva, are also in the field, independently 
of the Societe Biblique, and other bodies of auxi¬ 
liaries. 

“ The estimated number of Protestants in France, 
at present, is about a million and a half. Some raise 
the amount higher ; but ‘ they are not all Israel, which 
are of Israel.’ The droppings from the Romish 
church do not much swell the stream ; but there are 
many of the Guizot school, (such as in England are 
called rational Christians,) who roll with it. The 
* church of the Laodiceans ’ has many followers. 

In the south-west of France, (particularly the 
ancient Bearn,) the mild plastic character of the 
people, and historic recollections, seem to invite mis¬ 
sionary exertion. The sun that has set has left some 
warmth in the soil. May it rise again and endure, 
not merely as in former days, during the course of a 
polar summer, but ‘ until time shall be no longer.’ ”* 

# Notices of the Reformation in the South-west Provinces of 
France. By Robert Francis Jameson, p. 205. 
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When we think how the soil of France has every¬ 
where been watered with the blood of martyrs, we 
cannot but anticipate the coming triumphs of the 
gospel in that land. “ In no country, perhaps,” 
observes Mr. Hartley, “have been greater efforts 
made to destroy the religion of the Saviour. Here 
has popery made her grandest attempts. She Jias 
sacrificed a million Albigenses; destroyed thousands 
upon thousands of the Waldenses; She has massacred 
fifty thousand on the dsfy of St. Bartholomew ; she 
has driven upon all the highroads of Europe six hun¬ 
dred thousand Protestants, at the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes; her most celebrated champion has 
congratulated his sovereign on the extirpation of 
heresy. And here, too, infidelity has made her master 
effort. She adopted as the very motto of her cause, 
‘ Crush the wretch !’ She combined all her proudest 
men of letters in an impious confederacy to destroy 
the religion of our Saviour, at the very moment when 
she was pouring a universal deluge of blood over 
France, she denied the very existence of the Deity, 
and solemnly promulgated that death was an eternal 
sleep! Well, and what has been the result of all 
these efforts of earth and hell against Christ and his 
word ? Not only are there supposed to be upwards of 
two millions of Protestants in France, of whom one 
hundred and twenty thousand are found in a single 
department—not only are there more than six hundred 
pastors of the Protestant churches sanctioned and 
salaried by the government, but the gospel.is preached 
with power and success in all directions. The Pro¬ 
testant church has been tregly awakened. The Holy 
Scriptures, the word of Christ, so long the object of 
furious sarcasm and persecuting exclusion, are now 
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circulated in glorious abundance in every part of 
France. Evangelists are going forth and preaching 
through the whole extent of the country. And though 
it has been my high privilege to witness Christian 
efforts, and the Christian life, in many climes and in 
many churches, I know not if anywhere I have ob¬ 
served more fervent love to Jesus Christ, more faithful 
and energetic preaching of Christ crucified, nor success 
more glorious. ‘So far is Christianity from being 
crushed, that in France enfphatieally, the declaration 
is verified at the present hour, ‘ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away.’ ”tr * * * 

“ It may well excite astonishment, that so little atten¬ 
tion has been directed in England to this fact, that 
France is at length open to Christian effort. After the 
lapse of dark ages, during which it was an edict in 
that country that no ‘ Sun of Righteousness ’ should 
rise upon it, now is every barrier thrown down, and 
we may freely go to Paris, to Lyons, to Marseilles, to 
the frontiers of Belgium, and the valleys of the Pyre¬ 
nees, and there and everywhere we may proclaim ‘ the 
unsearchable riches of Christ!’ Yes, in that land 
where the demon of persecution foiidly imagined he 
had drowned for ever the voice of scriptural truth in 
the blood of its adherents, that voice again is heard. 
It is proclaimed loudly and clearly in the very precincts 
of the Louvre, where Coligny fell, and in the very 
church where Louis, the great persecutor, worshipped. 
In France .have already appeared Neffs, and Pyts, and 
many other devoted and able ministers of the New 

f Continental Sermons; or Nine Discourses, addressed to Con¬ 
gregations on the Continent By J. Hartley, M.A., British Chaplain 
at Nice, p. 198—200. 
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Testament, who are inviting their countrymen to the 
Saviour of men, with a zeal and understanding which 
perhaps is no where surpassed. 

“ And do not the signs of the times very clearly 
indicate that we may soon hope to lead our fellow, 
sinners to heaven from Spain and Portugal, and even 
Italy ? Surely the time cannot be far distant when jio 
land shall be forbidden to peruse the message of God’s 
mercy ! I do not say then, shall we neglect such open, 
ings as these? If we are«ervants of Christ, we can¬ 
not possibly neglect them. If we are such, we shall 
be eager to seize every new occasion of adding to the 
happiness of the world and to the glory of Christ; we 
shall never be wearied by the increasing calls which 
are daily made upon our liberality and exertions, we 
shall rejoice exceedingly that these calls increase; we 
cannot act as though we had adopted the resolution-*- 
* I determine, as far as depends on me, that Christ 
shall not be preached to the thirty-three millions of the 
French empire; I vote that they be condemned to 
eternal ruin without reprieve.’ No, I am sure to 
speak the truth when I say, that every true Christian 
will be anxious to second to the utmost every right 
effort to save France. 

“The revival of the Protestant churches on the 
continent invites our co-operation. In what a melan¬ 
choly condition were these churches only twenty years 
ago! It might have seemed > decreed in Providence 
that all the blest labours of the Reformers should be 
ruined by the madness of the Revolutionists. But the 
dark clouds which portended such fearful consequences 
have passed, and the true light again shineth. In 
Prussia and other parts of Germany, there are not 
only faithful ministers of God, proclaiming the great 
. 2 l 
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doctrines of the cross from the pulpit, but even in the 
universities the chairs of theology are occupied by 
many pious and learned servants of Christ. In 
Geneva, where we have spent three years, we found 
not only a noble resistance to error, but, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Socinian spirit still existing, a zeal for the 
cause of Christ which can scarcely be excelled else¬ 
where. In the Pays de Vaud, where a few years ago 
scarcely a single' clergyman of zeal and energy could 
be discovered, there is now-scarcely a church in which 
the truths of the Gospel are not preached with fidelity 
and success; and the Canton of Zurich, that canton 
so glorious first at the grand epoch of the Reforma¬ 
tion, but of late appearing lost in the progress of reli¬ 
gious revival, Zurich has lately exhibited the remark¬ 
able specimen of an entire population rising up with 
firmness, with mildness, with power, and with love, in 
favour of the imperishable word of God. Where it 
was supposed all was so dead, that infidelity might 
with effrontery usurp even the chair of theology, sud¬ 
denly there was a movement as though the very spirit 
of Zuingle and his comrade reformers had risen from 
their ancient graves, and by the blessing of the Most 
High the victory was achieved without any violation 
of the laws either of God or man. 

“It is chiefly in connection with the revival of 
religion in Switzerland, that have occurred the labours 
of the Geneva Evangelical Society in France. The 
Society was originally formed with the intention of 
training up for the sacred ministry a body of orthodox 
and pious young men, who might supply the sad 
deficiency of rightful instruction under which the 
canton then laboured. But the ‘wide and effectual 
door’ for Christian exertion whieh was opened in 
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France in the year 1830, very naturally invited atten¬ 
tion to that quarter, and from that period efforts have 
been made with increasing extent and success up to the 
present hour. We have ourselves visited many of the 
stations of this society in different parts, and we are 
personally acquainted both with the directors and 
many of the agents of the whole undertaking, and .we 
can, not only render a most cheerful testimony to the 
Christian character and spirit of the* labourers, but to 
the remarkable blessing ithich God has vouchsafed 
to their labours. In one departmeut, that of Saone 
et Loire, where three or four years ago there was not 
a single Protestant congregation, there are ivow many 
Protestant churches regularly established; and con¬ 
gregations in considerable numbers are appearing, 
wherever labourers are employed. Never in our whole 
life have we been more interested, than in a visit paid 
last August* to the little town of Thiers, in Auvergne. 
There was found a lovely church of Jesus Christ col¬ 
lected, consisting of more than thirty persons, all con¬ 
verted from Romanism in the space of a few months, 
and giving the best evidences of * repentance towards 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“Time forbids me to enter into particulars, but 
I know of no place in France where the Divine blessing 
has not in a greater or less degree attended persever¬ 
ing exertions j and, if with means so limited, success 
so important has been obtained, what might we not 
hope, if these efforts could be greatly extended ?” t 

Such is the animating testimony borne, by an eye- 

* 1839. 

f Continental Sermons; or, Nine Discourses, addressed to Con¬ 
gregations on the Continent. By J. Hartley, M.A., British Chap¬ 
lain at Nice. Page 209—216. 
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witness, to the present state and prospects of the 
Reformed churches on the continent. They have 
evidently awoke from the long slumber of error and 
formalism ; and, quickened to new life themselves, 
they are beginning afresh, and with manifest tokens of 
the Divine approbation, to spread abroad the saving 
light of the gospel of Christ. If the beginnings of 
this pentecostal visitation are so hopeful, we may 
venture to anticipate that “ the man of sin ” will yet 
receive a deadly wound in those lands where he has so 
long maintained his desolating sway; and that from 
Germany, and Switzerland, and France, the glorious 
doctrines of the Reformation will yet penetrate into 
Spain and Italy, and that “ Babylon will ere long fall 
to rise no more.” 

But we are deeply interested in the state and pros¬ 
pects of the reformed churches at home. It is indeed 
an unspeakable mercy that the light of the Reforma¬ 
tion has diffused itself so widely through the lands of 
Wickliffe and Knox. That, under God, Britain owes 
her greatness to her Protestantism, we cannot enter¬ 
tain even a momentary doubt. It is this which has 
allowed the “ word of the Lord to have free course ” 
among her people; and the precious seed, cast into the 
soil of Britain, has sprung up luxuriously, and yielded 
a plentiful harvest. Of all the countries into which 
the Reformation penetrated, there is no one that has 
held fast its great principles so firmly as our own. 
Here, the Reformation has advanced rather than 
retrograded; and our Protestantism is far more vigor¬ 
ous at the present moment, than it was in the days of 
Elizabeth. But it must not be forgotten, that the 
spirit of Evangelical religion has been the conservative 
principle of the Reformation in this country. When 
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it has waned, Protestantism has declined;—when it 
has triumphed, the genius of popery has suffered an 
eclipse. This can be no matter of surprise to those 
who have made themselves acquainted with the real 
character of the Protestant Reformation. It was not 
a mere forcible expulsion of popery, with its false doc¬ 
trines and corrupt usages ; but it was the recovery of 
vital truth, it was a return to the doctrine of Christ 
and his apostles. It was the Evangelical spirit of 
Luther, and Zuingle, and* Calvin, and Latimer, and 
Knox, which supplanted the formidable popery of the 
sixteenth century. In the absence of this Evangelical 
spirit, we might have a Reformation ; but. it would 
contain in it all the elements of popery, and would 
ever be in danger of receding from its vantage ground, 
and at last merging in the great apostacy. 

The revival of Evangelical religion in this country, 
during the last fifty years, is a better defence against 
the encroachments of Popery, than all the laws made 
in defence of Protestantism. Those laws might soon 
he changed, if the Evangelical spirit were to become 
extinct; but while it triumphs, popery cannot prevail, 
for it can find no sphere of operation where the vital 
truths of the gospel are clearly understood, and sin¬ 
cerely embraced. There was a period in the history 
of Protestant England, when “ the spirit of slumber ” 
fell upon the church, and when the glorious doctrines 
which shook and convulsed the papal power became 
unpalatable to “ears polite,” and mere moral har¬ 
angues, or high-sounding church pretensions, took the 
place of gospel ministrations. Then, indeed, the 
Reformation was in great jeopardy, and might have 
perished by a thousand casualties. That period, 
blessed be God, has passed away; and faithful 
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preachers of the cross have multiplied a thousand-fold. 
This is, indeed, a remarkable sign of the times, and 
leaves us everything to hope for the future. The 
missionary spirit, which has been the result of the 
revival of Evangelical religion, is now largely employ¬ 
ing the energies and resources of the British churches; 
and the reaction of the cause on the piety of our 
country is one, of the best defences against the spirit 
of popery, from whatever quarter it may assail us. 

That there are some cdUses of alarm to the Pro¬ 
testant faith in this country, at the present moment, 
will not be denied by any competent judge. But 
even the most formidable of them, if Evangelical 
Christians are true to themselves, will be overruled 
for the more extended triumph of the real interests of 
the Reformation. 

• The resuscitated energy of the Romish church, in 
all parts of Great Britain, is, at first sight, a somewhat 
alarming fact. Wherever we travel, we see popish 
chapels or eathedrals rising to public view ; if we visit 
Romish places of worship, we find large assemblies 
convened in them; and if we compare the present 
statistics of Romanism with those of 1800, we find that 
the increase of sanctuaries and worshippers has been 
great beyond all former precedent. The bold and 
menacing spirit of popery, too, in the present day, 
cannot he overlooked by thoughtful minds. Its 
press is at work, and la^ge numbers of tracts are dis¬ 
tributed gratuitously among the people; nor can there 
be any doubt that many accessions have been gained 
from the ranks of nominal Protestantism. There 
would be everything to apprehend from this state of 
things, if Evangelical Protestants were to slumber at 
their posts. But as the zeal of Rome has provoked 
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a new struggle in defence of the great principles of 
the Reformation, we ought not to tremble for the 
result of the contest. Whenever Rome has con¬ 
descended to come forth from her mysterious conceal¬ 
ment, and to assume the character of an open assailant, 
it has seldom failed that Protestantism has reaped the 
ultimate benefit. The advocates of the Reformation 
require all the action of popish zeal to Ijeep them alive 
to the real value of their principles.* Were we to hear 
nothing of Romanism except what is conveyed to us 
in the records of the past, we might be in danger of 
looking on it as a mere question of history, in which 
we and our children had but little personaj concern. 
But when we find that the old enemy of the church is 
everywhere seeking to regain his lost dominion ; when 
we see this enemy at our very door, seeking to deprive 
us of our acquired light and liberty, and to brjng 
back the middle ages of darkness and crime, we are 
reminded of the duty of holding fast those grand 
truths for which martyrs bled, and which have been 
bequeathed to us and our children, by those intrepid 
men who risked all that was dear to them in their 
defence. The zeal, then, of Rome is but the call of 
God to all sound-hearted Protestants, to stand firm 
in the simple faith* of the Bible, and to outstrip the 
abettors of antichristian error in the courageous de¬ 
fence of all that essentially belongs to the doctrine 
and spirit of the Reformation. Pursuing this course, 
the efforts of Rome will be made to tell against her 
own interests; and every new attempt to propagate 
her injurious tenets, will better equip Protestants for 
waging successful warfare with her most accomplished 
champions. Nothing is more to be deprecated than 
a quailing and doubtful mind, in reference to the 
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stability of the Protestant faith. It cannot fail but 
through the supineness and criminal indifference of 
its friends. If the Reformation was worth achieving, 
it must be worth defending; and if it embodies the 
great and saving truths of the incorruptible word, 
no weapon that is formed against it can ultimately 
prosper. 

But while \ye are neither to tremble for the ark 
of the Protestant faith, nor to shrink with pusil¬ 
lanimous dread from the most subtle onset of its 
bitterest foes; we ought to be very watchful against 
those insidious forms of Popery which often lurk 
within thp bosom of professedly Protestant commu¬ 
nities. A secret foe in our own camp may do more to 
sap our Protestantism, than could be effected by the 
most accomplished advocates of Rome. Should we at 
any time cease, through the working of a secret leaven 
of Popery in our own bosom, to cherish the true spirit 
of the Reformation, the period would then be not far 
distant, when antichrist might claim us as his own. 
Had Laud’s party triumphed in our country, Popery 
would long since have regained its dominion in the 
midst of us ; yet Laud was a prelate of the Protestant 
church. Nothing is more to be apprehended than the 
ascendency of a Protestant Poptfry,—a thing calling 
itself the reformed religion, but in reality clinging to 
all the elemental principles of the papacy. Are there 
not many in our day, who wear the Protestant garb, 
who officiate in Protestant temples, who preside in 
Protestant universities, and who live on Protestant sup¬ 
plies, but who sadly indicate the rejection of all that 
was held to be dear by the most honoured champions 
of the Reformation ? If the writers of the Oxford 
Tracts should acquire extensive influence in our 
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country, a second Reformation would unquestionably 
be demanded by all genuine Protestants. That these 
highly respectable and learned men symbolize with 
Rome, while they sit in the very chairs of the Re¬ 
formers, cannot be doubted by any one who has 
watched their insidious effort to shape the English 
church, as nearly as possible, upon the more .than 
dubious models of the Nicene a<?e. • They disclaim 
all sympathy with Romanism, indeed; but, when their 
particular views of a* reformed church are carefully 
examined, they will be found to have little or no 
affinity to those of any one of the Reformers on the 
continent or in Great Britain. They .reject the 
grossness of Popery, but they cling to its spirit, and 
would infuse the essence of its doctrines into the 
English church. For the infallibility of Rome they 
give us their own subtle theory of the indefectibility 
of the church ;—for the Popish rule of faith, they give 
us the Bible expounded by antiquity, and enforced by 
the authority of the Anglo-Catholic Episcopate;— 
for the doctrine of the mass, they give us the efficacy of 
sacraments, which are to regenerate and justify all who 
receive them through the duly ordained channels. 
They dote with childish fondness upon the antiquity 
of the Nicene agfe, and would have us treat with 
reverence all that they can fetch from this “ vasty deep.” 
They commend, though they would not enjoin, the 
celibacy of the clergy. ^L'hey speak of relics as 
probable aids to devotion. They more than hesitate 
whether prayers are not to be offered for the departed. 
They have utterly abandoned the doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation by faith, as held by every one of the Reformed 
churches, and which, like the lightning’s touch, 
shivered the strongholds of Romanism. The atone- 
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ment is to be preached sparingly to the people; sins 
after baptism can never certainly be forgiven ; and all 
without the pale of the Anglo-Catholic church, unless 
they should happen to be Papists, are left to the unco¬ 
venanted mercies of Heaven. 

It is impossible to regard the abettors of the new 
theology as Protestants at heart. Indeed they complain 
bitterly of the great; body of Reformers ; and condemn 
the Reformation itself, not because it effected too little, 
but because it effected too hutch. They are, beyond 
doubt, forging fetters by which to put the neck of 
England once more under the yoke of Rome. But 
shall they «succeed in their bold enterprise ? Are the 
blessings of the Reformation so slightly prized by 
English Protestants, that they will suffer themselves to 
be driven back to the middle ages, by a few men in no 
way distinguished from their fellows, save by an effort 
to rob their country of the fair inheritance bequeathed 
to it by the blood of martyrs ? No : we predict that 
their effort will utterly fail, and will cover their names 
with lasting shame and reproach. They have made 
their appeal to the press, and the same organ which 
circulates the poison of their semi-papistical creed, will 
in due time convey the antidote through the length 
and breadth of our country. Their puny effort to 
revive the spirit of Romanism within the bosom of a 
Protestant University, will but rouse the slumbering 
genius of the Reformatiop, and render it impossible, 
in the next generation, for such teachers to hold any 
office in the schools of the prophets. The eyes of men 
are but just opening to the real extent and malignity 
of their errors j but, when once the public mind is 
fully enlightened, it will demand, in a tone and temper 
not to be mistaken, that Popery shall not be handed 
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out to the people of England under the specious guise 
of Protestant instruction. 

Already the controversy to which the Oxford Tracts 
have given birth, has recalled thousands to first prin¬ 
ciples, and led them to ponder deeply the signs of the 
times. Some there may be who have been caught in 
the snare which has been laid for their feet; but many 
more have been taught, by passing bvants, to “ ask for 
the old paths, where is the good* way, and to walk 
therein, that they may* fifid rest to their souls.” They 
have been stirred up to fresh inquiry ; and the result 
has been, that they better understand the great prin¬ 
ciples of the Protestant Reformation, and are more 
firmly resolved to exert themselves for their defence. 
One fact has tended greatly to confirm them in their 
opposition to the theology of the Oxford Tracts; it is 
a fact in itself most ominous,—viz., that the weapons 
by which they have found it necessary to defend them¬ 
selves from this new onset of error, are the very same 
to which they have had recourse in combating Roman¬ 
ism in its direct forms. How far this shows the 
two systems to be identical, we will not undertake to 
determine ; but we do affirm that the theologian who 
has mastered the evil genius of the Tracts, need not 
fear to confront, with the same arguments, the sternest 
advocate of Rome. We have no depressing apprehen¬ 
sions as to the future; the principles of the Re¬ 
formation have a vital power in them, which secures 
their ultimate triumph; hut we do call on Evangelical 
Protestants to combine against the comqjon foe, and, 
losing sight of minor differences, to unite themselvfes 
with all, of every name, who hold the sufficiency of 
Scripture as a rule of faith ; repudiate tradition ; main¬ 
tain the right of private judgment; hold the Head, 
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even Christ; receive the doctrine of gratuitous justifi¬ 
cation by faith in the righteousness of the Divine 
Surety, and reject in detail, the errors and abominations 
which rendered necessary the mighty struggle of the 
sixteenth century. 

The divided state of Protestants in this country 
is the opprobrium of the reformed faith, and affords 
many advantages tb an enemy, who knows how to pro¬ 
fit by our divisions. Were Protestants united among 
themselves, they might defy 411 -the hostility of Rome, 
and might guard themselves against the devices of 
spurious Protestantism. Why should not our common 
attachments to the grand doctrines of the Reformation 
unite us as the heart of one man ? Why should we not 
muster all our forces in extending the principles we 
hold in common with each other ? The exclusive pre¬ 
tensions of some Protestants are nearly as much to be 
deplored, as the bigotry and exclusion of the papal 
church. The claims put forth by them, on behalf of 
their particular forms of ecclesiastical government, are 
but the faint and distant echo of that infallibility, 
which, when urged by Rome, they strenuously con¬ 
demn. We may safely challenge such transcendentals 
to tell us of one distinguished Reformer in England, 
Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, 'Geneva, or France, 
who held the orders of any one branch of the Reformed 
church to be so exclusively valid, as to annihilate the 
ecclesiastical standing of other Evangelical Protestants. 
We may hurl our anathemas, with all the zeal of a 
reformer, against papal principalities ; but if Rome’s 
bitter and sectarian spirit lurks within, and is mani¬ 
fested by us to other sections of Christ’s visible church, 
our denunciations will fall powerlessly upon the heads 
of our antagonists ; and our own popery must be exor- 
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cised before we cafi do anything effectually towards 
reducing the popery of others. 

If our Protestantism is to be the light and life of 
the world, it must itself first be instinct with light and 
life. It is not a cold, dead, formal, sectarian, poli¬ 
tical Protestantism, that will advance and complete 
the Reformation begun. There must be a recurrence, 
on the part of all the Reformed churches to first prin¬ 
ciples ; and, in the fervent advocacy of them, there 
must be an oblivion of aH minor differences among the 
advocates of the Protestant faith. Rome must be 
combated with weapons she has ever found to be resist¬ 
less ; and while her errors are exposed, and her pre¬ 
tensions humbled, the persons of Romanists must be 
treated with kindness and respect, and all political 
injustice must cease. Truth ever rejects the aid of 
principles alien to her own ethereal nature. We must 
deal uprightly and benevolently with the Romanist, if 
we would hope to be the instruments of mercy to his 
soul. In proportion to the danger which we see 
attaching to his creed, must be the tender compassion 
we feel for him, as the victim of delusion, and the 
child of error. Let him feel, at least, that Protest¬ 
antism is the religion of love; and if it cannot wink 
at doctrines subversive of the word of God, and 
ruinous to the souls of men, yet let it ever exert its 
energies in the spirit of Him who wept over the city 
of the crucifixion. 

In the process of divibe administration, we know 
not what may befall various forms of Protestantism, in 
that fiery trial “ which will try every man’s work, of 
what sort it is but one thing is certain, Romanism 
must fall, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 
Whether it shall yet realize a temporary revival, to 
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chasten and purify the heartless Protestantism which 
too generally prevails, it is not for short-sighted mor¬ 
tals to predict; but that God will bring d/?wn the 
antichristian power, even to the dust, that “ he will 
consume it with the spirit of his mouth, and destroy 
it with the brightness of his coming,” is a consumma¬ 
tion to which we are taught to look forward with the 
confidence of animated hope. Rome has “ made war 
with the Lamb, and the Lamb shall overcome her-, 
for he is Lord of lords, and King of kings.” “I 
heard,” said John, “ a great voice of much people in 
heaven, saying, Alleluia! Salvation, and glory, and 
honour, and power, unto the Lord our God ; for true 
and righteous are his judgments ; for he hath judged 
the great whore, which did corrupt the earth with her 
fornication, and hath avenged the blood of his servants 
at hgr hand. And again they said, Alleluia! And her 
smoke rose up for ever and ever.” * 

“ To speak with certainty,” observes an interesting 
writer, “ in regard to the details of unfulfilled pro¬ 
phecy, is arrogance. But there are certain leading 
predictions which it would be negligence and unbelief 
to reject. Our fond imaginations of the general con¬ 
version of the world are not delusive. The kingdom 
of Christ will be universal. The prophet who foretold 
the four general monarchies, Babylon, Persia, Greece, 
and Rome, has declared explicitly that the empire of 
Christ is to succeed them. If we examine the seventh 
chapter of Daniel, we find no less than five direct 
assertions that the four empires are to be followed by 
the kingdom of Christ. AH obstacles to the progress 
of the gospel will be removed. Babylon will fall. 
Infidelity will be crushed. The truths of salvation 
* Rev. xix. 1—3. 
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will be intercepted by no parallel of latitude, nor 
arrested by any circle of longitude. No towering 
mountains or swelling oceans will oppose a barrier 
which tnky cannot traverse. They will penetrate the 
dense masses of the population of China; they will 
lead in triumphant march to the gates of heaven, the 
vast millions of India. And then, too, will Christian 
Europe become truly Christian. Trance will be. the 
land of faith and purity. Spain,* and Portugal, and 
even Italy, so long making solemn oath and effort that 
the simple word of Christ shall not be heard within 
their frontier,—yes, even with imperial Rome, so long 
the ruin of the world and the curse of the church,— 
shall be blest provinces of the kingdom of Messiah. 
The world shall become Christian. ‘All enemies 
shall be made his footstool.' * The kingdom and 
dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom tyider 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an ever¬ 
lasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and 
obey him.’ ”* 

* Hartley’s Continental Sermons, p. 204—207. 


THE END. 
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